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ABSTRACT 

The  sixth  full  year  of  Title  I,  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Act  programs  in  Wichita^  Kansas  has  just  been  completed.  As 
in  previous  years ^  the  major  thrust  of  Title  I  or  Project  SPEEDY 
(Special  Programs  to  Enhance  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Youth) 
has  been  in  the  area  of  corrective  reading  and  other  programs 
designed  to  promote  language  development,  while  the  emphasis  of 
Federal  programs  has  been  to  concentrate  fcads  on  fewer  recipients, 
the  implementation  of  such  a  policy  has  been  made  increasingly 
difficult  by  integration  efforts.  Because  of  busing.  Title  I  services 
were  extended  to  50  additional  elementary  schools  and  14  additional 
junior  high  schools.  Title  I  services  made  available  to  pupils  in 
"Extended  Service"  schools  consisted  of  corrective  reading 
instruction  and  attendance  services.  With  the  exceptions  of 
corrective  reading  and  attendance  services,  most  other  Title  I 
activities  were  concentrated  on  the  early  elementary  grades  and 
pre-school.  While  a  total  of  4887  public  and  291  non-public  children 
participated  in  all  phases  of  Title  I,  the  greatest  number  for  any 
single  instructional  program  was  1703  in  all  levels  of  corrective 
reading.  Evaluation  of  the  corrective  reading  program  was  based  on  a 
pretest-posttest  comparison  of  results  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  and  on  the  pretest-posttest  gain  in  the  instructional 
reading  grade  level  which  was  a  teacher  evaluation.  ( Author/ JM) 
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SUmRY  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  EVALUATION  REPORT,  1971-72 


Wichita's  federally  funded  activities  designed  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  its  disadvantaged  youth  began  in  the  spring  of  1966.  The 
sixth  full  year  of  Title  I  programs  has  just  been  completed.    Again  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  the  major  thrust' of  Title  I  or  PROJECT  SPEEDY 
(Special  Programs  to  Enhance  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Youth)  han  been 
in  the  area  of  corrective  reading  and  other  programs  designed  to  promote 
language  development.    While  the  emphasis  of  federal  programs  has  been  to 
concentrate  funds  on  fewer  recipients,  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy 
has  been  made  increasingly  difficult  by  the  policy  of  bussing  pupils 
throughout  the  school  system  to  further  integration  efforts.    During  the 
1971-72  school  year,  a  majority  of  pupils  x^ho  were  recipients  of  Title  I 
services  were  located  in  thirteen  of  the  elementary  schools  and  one  junior 
high  school.    However,  because  of  bussing.  Title  I  services  were  extended 
to  fifty  other  elementary  schools  and  fourteen  other  junior  high  schools. 
Title  I  services  made  available  to  pupils  in  "Extended  Service"  schools 
consisted  of  corrective  reading  instruction  and  attendance  services.  With 
the  exceptions  of  corrective  reading  and  attendance  services,  most  other 
Title  I  activities  were  concentrated  on  the  early  elementary  grades  and 
pre-school. 

li  addition  to  the  two  activities  mentioned  above,  other  instructional 
progratis  were:    Art  Therapy  and  Instruction,  Primary  Mathematics,  Keyboard 
Music,  Business  Education  for  Delinquent  Children,  Neglected  Children's 
programs  and  Pre-School  programs.    Service  activities  were:  Instructional 
Aides,  Library  Enrichment,  Specialized  Counseling,  Specialized  Health, 
Follow-Through  Supplement,  and  Horace  VLann  Stviff  Involvement.    Also  a 
broad  range  of  similar  activities  were  conducte-^  during  June  and  July  as 
a  part  of  the  Title  I  Summer  school. 

l^ile  a  total  of  ^'887  public  and  291  non-public  children  participated 
in  all  phases  of  Title  I,  the  greatest  number  for  any  single  instructional 
program  was  1703  in  all  levels  of  corrective  reading.    Evaluation  of  the 
corrective  reading  program  was  based  on  a  pretest-posttest  comparison  of 
results  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Test  and  on  the  pretest-posttest 
gain  in  the  instructional  reading  grade  level  which  was  a  teacher  evalua- 
tion. 

It  was  expected  that  pupils  would  show  one  month  of  gain  on  the  reading 
test  for  each  month  of  instruction.    An  analysis  of  the  test  results  revealed 
that  73  percent  of  the  pupils  achieved  at  least  one  month's  gain  per  month  on 
the  instructional  reading  grade  level  with  56  percent  gaining  1.5  months  of 
more.    On  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Vocabulary  test  58  percent  gained  a  month  or 
more  per  month  with  43  percent  gaining  1.5  months  or  more.    On  the  Comprehension 
section  54  percent  gained  at  least  one  .month,  pjsr  month  with  3^  percent  gaining 
1.5  months  or  more. 

Results  of  the  Primary  Math  Project  for  pupils  in  kindergarten,  first, 
and  second  grades  showed  that  project  pupils  did  significantly  better  than 
non-project  pupils. 
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GENERAL  COKTEXT 


Wichita  is  a  metropolitan  connnunity  of  approximately 
263,000  people  located  in  south-central  Kansas.    The  city  is 
surrounded  by  highly  productive  agricultural  lands  with  wheat 
being  the  leading  farm  product.    Most  notable  is  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  which  includes  Boeing,  Beech,  Cessna, 
and  Gates  Lear  Jet.    Oil  explorations  and  refinery  operations 
are  also  in^ortant  segments  of  the  economy.    The  economic 
recession  of  1970-71  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  overall 
employment  outlook  in  Wichita.    While  unemployment  rose  to 
about  ten  percent  in  early  1971,  in  early  1972,  there  were 
about  10,000  unemployed  persons  or  about  6.6  percent  of  the 
employable  work  force.    By  mid-1972  unemployment  had  further 
decreased  to  about  5.5  percent.    Pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  and  reported  by  the  county  welfare  department  as 
receiving  ADC  (Aide  for  Dependent  Children)  were  determined 
to  be  about  9100  in  September,  1971.    This  represents  15%  of 
the  public  school  population  and  an  estimated  10%  of  the 
total  family  units  with  children  under  age  18  in  Wichita. 

Within  the  city  are  a  total  of  140  schools  which  serve 
approximately  67,000  children.    There  are  104  public  gchools; 
82  are  elementary  schools,  grades  K-6;  16  are  junior  high 
schools,  grades  7-9;  and  six  are  senior  high  schools,  grades 
10-12.    Included  in  the  total  number  of  schools  are  six 
special  purpose  schools.    These  include  three  pre  school 
centers,  a  metropolitan  type  secondary  school  for  alienated 
youth,  and  educational  programs  in  a  detention  facility  and 
a  hcspital.    On  September  15,  1971,  there  were  59,868  children 
in  the  public  schools.    There  were  another  7,000  pupils  in 
28  parochial  or  private  schools.    About  1,000  individuals  of 
school  age  were  estimated  not  to  be  in  attendance  at  any 
s::hool.    About  6,000  pupils  were  estimated  to  come  from  low 
income  families.    The  racial  composition  of  the  school 
population  is  82  percent  white,  15  percent  black,  and  three 
percent  Oriental,  Spanish  Mexican,  and  American  Indian.  A 
very  high  percentage  of  the  non-white  pupil  population  is 
concentrated  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  city.  During 
the  past  four  years  the  white  pupil  population  has  declined 
at  the  rate  of  one  percent  per  year,  whereat  the  black  pupil 
population  increased  one  percent  per  year,  except  for  the 
current  year  when  it  seems  to  have  stabilized  at  15  percent. 


1.01 


An  initial  comprehensive  needs  assessinent  was  conducted 
prior  to  the  iinpleinentation  of  Title  I  in  Wichita  in  1966*  A 
joint  research  effort  conducted  by  the  Wicfclta  Public  Schools , 
Community  Planning  Council  Research  Staff,  and  the  Community 
Action  Program  identified  the  geographic  areas  of  the  city 
where  high  concentrations  of  low  iacome  and  welfare  families 
resided*    Committees  of  school  personnel  determined  through 
standardized  test  data  and  through  staff  questionnaires  a 
list  of  concerns  regarding  needs  of  children  in  the  target 
areas*    The  four  priority  needs  selected  pertained  to  achieve* 
ment,  behavior,  culture,  and  health  concerns*  Activities 
were  designed  to  meet  these  concerns*    For  several  years,  the 
lii5>rovement  of  reading  and  activities  related  to  reading 
received  major  consideration*  In  the  past  two  yeart,  the 
improvement  of  mathematical  achievement  has  receiver  attent- 
ion and  a  primary  mathematics  program  has  been  instituted* 
Reading,  however,  still  continues  as  uhe  major  thrust  of 
the  total  proj*act* 

*  Per  pupil  expenditures  from  non-federal  funds  were 
$558*28  in  fiscal  1968,  $615*80  in  fiscal  1969,  $697*52  in 
fiscal  1970,  and  $768*76  in  fiscal  1971.    Fiscal  1972  expen- 
ditures are  expected  to  be  comparable  to  Fiscal  71  expendi- 
tures* 

At  the  close  of  the  71-72  school  year,  Wichita  will  have 
provided  Title  I  service  to  its  educationally  deprived  children 
for  six  and  one-half  years*    Over  this  time  period,  beginning 
with  the  second  semester  1965-66,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
evolution  in  the  concept  of  Title  I  from  that  of  providing  a 
broad,  global  thrust  in  many  instructional  and  supportive 
areas  In  many  schools  to  many  children. to  that  of  a  more 
concentrated  Instructional  impact  in  fewer  schools  to  fewer 
children*    Funding  restrictions  and  federal  guidelines  were 
partially  responsible  for  the  shift  in  et^hasis  but  also, 
and  importantly,  local  experience  pointed  to  the  need  for 
more  concentrated  effort*    The  pattern  of  future  Title  I 
involvement  appears  to  be  following  the  already  established 
trend  toward  fewer  programs  and  younger  pupil  age  groups 
as  recipients  of  services* 
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SUMMER  CONTEXT 


Regular  school-year  Title  1  funds  were  used  to  provide  a  limited 
number  of  programs  during  the  summer  of  1967.    Prior  to  the  summer  of  1968, 
administrators  and  teachers  of  the  Wichita  Public  Schools  determined  there 
was  a  need  to  provide  expanded  Title  I  activities  during  the  summer.  A 
Project  application  for  funding  of  the  summer  school  was  filed  and  subse- 
quently approved.    Suunner  Title  I  activities  have  continued  as  a  separately 
funded  project  since  that  time. 

Summer  projects  have  been  developed  to  provide  programs  which  will 
keep  children  involved  in  school  activities.    Smaller  classes  are  offered 
during  the  summer  session,  with  a  more  informal  environment  than  would  be 
possible  during  the  regular  year. 

Seven  schools  in  the  predominately  black  neighborhood  wtiich  were  pre- 
viously used  as  Title  I  summer  attendance  centers  were  not  available  this 
summer.    As  a  part  of  the  USD  #259  integration  plan,  four  of  these  .ichools 
were  closed  the  past  school  year.    The  remaining  three  were  open  on  an  in- 
tegrated basis.    As  an  extension  of  the  plan  for  integration,  these  three 
schools  were  not  available  as  neighborhood  summer  centers.    The  children 
in  these  areas  were  bussed  to  other  schools,  both  Title  I  and  non-Title  1. 
Pupils  who  were  bussed  to  attend  non-Title  I  classes  received  Title  I 
Tuition  Scholarships. 
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CORRECTIVE  READING  PROGRAM,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


.The  Title  I  Corrective  Reading  program  served  1550  educationally  deprived 
pupils  in  82  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  during  the  1971-72  academic 
year.    Funds  allocated  for  this  program  represented  approximately  40  percent 
of  Wichita's  Title  I  allocation.    The  basic  program  format  has  been  maintained 
since  its  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1966,  although  some  revisions  have  been 
necessary.    The  remedial  systems  are  eclectic;  individual  teachers  develop 
techniques  which  they  prefer  and  which  are  most  successful  in  their  particular 
situation. 

The  grade  levels  of  the  participants  ranged  from  one  to  nine;  there  was 
a  particular  effort  made  to  provide  instruction  in  the  primary  grades.  A 
total  of  38.5  teaching  positions  were  funded.    Most  of  the  positions  were 
split-funded,  with  one  teacher  serving  both  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  pupils. 
Many  of  the  teachers  had  "floating"  assignments,  so  that  they  met  pupils  in 
several  different  schools. 

Measures  of  mean  gains  in  months  for  each  month  of  Corrective  Reading 
were  determined  by  teacher  evaluation  and  pre  and  posttesting  on  two  subtests 
of  the  Gates-MacGinit ie  Reading  Tests.    The  proportion  of  pupils  who  achieved 
at  least  month  per  month  gains,  as  specified  in  program  objectives,  ranged 
from  54  to  73  percent  across  the  three  evaluation  measures.    It**  is  recommended 
that  the  Corrective  Reading  program  be  continued. 


ACTIVIIT  CONTEXT 


Corrective  reading  has  been  a  major  component  of  the  Wichita  Title  I 
project  since  its  inception  in  1966.    Approximately  40  percent  of  the  Title  I 
funds  received  locally  have  been  applied  directly  to  reading  programs.  The 
Corrective  Reading  program  furnishes  special  reading  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades  (one  through  nine).    Current  trends 
in  reading  emphasize  prevention  rather  than  remediation,  so  that  there  is  a 
particular  concentration  of  effort  directed  toward  the  primary  grade  l<^vels; 
there  is  also  a  strong  emphasis  on  corrective  reading  at  the  seventh  grade 
level.    Integration  efforts  have  necessitated  the  relocation  of  many  target 
area  pupils  into  schools  dispersed  throughout  the  city.    In  order  to  continue 
to  neet  the  needs  of  these  Title  I-eligible  students,  the  Corrective  Reading^ 
program  utilized  "floating"  teachers.    Each  teacher  met  pupils  in  as  many  as 
five  of  the  schools  receiving  target  area  residents.  Eligible  students  in 
such  schools  receive  Title  I  extended  services  from  staff  who  may  serve  portions 
of  the  populations  of  several  qualifying  schools.    Along  with  the  tendency  over 
the  last  few  years  to  provide  corrective  reading  instruction  at  the  lower  grade 
levels,  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  which  are  eligible 
for  Title  I  corrective  reading.    A  parallel  trend  has  been  for  the  local  education 
agency  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  funding  of  corrective  programs  in  those 
schools  which  have  been  removed  from  the  Title  I  eligibility  list. 


02.  C?. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

A  total  of  1550  pupils  participated  in  the  1971-72  Corrective  P'iading 
program.    Of  this  number,  approximately  95  percent  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools;    the  remaining  five  percent  were  parochial  school  students.  The 
Corrective  Reading  program  served  pupils  in  13  Title  I  elementary  schools, 
49  elementary  and  16  junior  high  schools  designated  for  Title  I  extended 
service,  and  four  parochial  schools.    Pupils*  grade  levels  ranged  from  first 
to  ninth,  although  52  percent  of  the  children  served  were  enrolled  in  the 
first  three  grades.    Table  02.1  summarires  the  participation  records  by  sex, 
race,  and  grade  levels.    The  primary  goals  of  the  reading  program  were  to 
improve  and  upgrade  word  recognition  and  reading  skills  and  to  improve 
pupils*  attitudes. 


Personnel 

Staff  for  the  Title  I  reading  urogram    included  27.5  elementary  and  11 
junior  high  teaching  positions,  and  15  instructional  aides.    The  Director 
of  Reading  for  the  Wichita  Public  Schools  coordinated  the  Corrective  Reading 
program^  and  two  reading  specialists  served  as  consultants.    Additional  in- 
structional assistance  was  provided  by  12  parent  volunteers,  one  retired 
teacher  volunteer,  and  several  sixth  grade  and  junior  high  school  pupils. 

Director  of  Reading 

"The  Director  of  Reading  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  charge  of  curriculum  for  leadership  in  reading  education.    He  is  also 
responsible  for  development  and  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  language 
arts  program  concerned  with  the  mastery  of  fundamental  reading  skills  by 
preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-high  school  pupils     More  spe- 
cific responsibilities  are  to: 

1.  Coordinate  the  developmental  and  corrective  reading  program  in 
the  school  system. 

2.  Keep  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  curriculum  informed 
on  the  development  and  progress  of  programs  and  activities  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  reading. 

3.  Work  in  a  supporting  role  with  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education 
and  Director  of  Secondary  Education  on  pertinent  matters  involving 
improvement  of  reading  instruction. 

4.  Assume  responsibility  for  developing  inservice  programs  to  improve 
the  instruction  in  reading. 

5.  Assist  in  the  selection  of  textbooks,  materials.  Supplies,  and 
equipment  to  be  used  in  the  reading  program 

6.  Expai^d  curricular  services  to  pupils  by  assis'  ing  in  developing 
appropriate  reading  programs  for  summer  school. 

7.  Keep  informed  and  evaluate  new  instructional  materials  and  methods 
for  the  improvement  of  reading  instruction. 

8.  Assist  the  building  administrator  in  solving  problems  which  arise 
in  his  building  pertinent  to  reading  education. 
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9,    Assist  in  the  preparation  of  tne  Materials  CataJ'-  hy  turning 

responsibility  for  revising  and  up-dating  the  1         <  ?«terial8 
and  equipment  in  reading  accounts, 

10,  Direct  the  writing  of  manuals,  guides  and  bulletins  for  teachers 
which  outline  the  content,  goals,  materials,  and  methodology  used 
in  the  teaching  of  reading, 

11,  Work  cooperatively  with  colleges  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
improvement  of  teacher  training  in  reading. 

12,  Attend  Md  participate  in  professional  meetings  at  the  local, 
state,  and  national  level  that  are  involved  in  up-grading  and 
improving  the  teaching  of  reading/^ 

Reading  Specialists 

Two  corrective  reading  teachers  served       reading  specialists  for  the 
program.    One  is  a  specialist  at  the  elementary  level  and  the  other  is  a 
secondary  reading  cpecialist;  both  are  based  at  the  Community  Education 
Center,    Their  specific  responsibilities  are  outlined  as  follows: 

•*1,      To  conduct  and/or  guide  reading  diagnostic  services  to  pupils 

referred  to  the  Center.    Interpreting  test  results  and  planning 
the  instructional  phase  will  be  an  integral  part  of  diagnosis, 

2,  To  be  available  on  call  for  limited  diagnostic  services  to  pupils 
at  the  building  level  where  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come  to  the  Reading  Services  Center* 

3,  To  provide  leadership  in  reading  improvement  through  demonstrations, 
individual  conferences  and  staff  meetings, 

4,  To  work  cooperatively  with  Wichita  State  University  in  planning  and 
conducting  inservice  experiences  for  teachers  in  reading, 

5,  To  serve  as  a  resource  person  for  Title  I  and  BOE  special  reading 
to  develop  greater  continuity  and  more  uniformity  within  all  phases 
of  the  program, 

6,  To  become  more  knowledgeable  of  reading  improvement  materials  and 
equipment  and  to  provide  information  to  special  reading  teachers 
and  to  buildings  of  those  proving  most  successful, 

7,  To  provide  supervision  and  guidance  to  volunteer  and  paraprofess- 
icnal  aides  who  work  with  pupils  in  Reading  Services  Center, 

8,  To  provide  leadership  in  promoting  services  available  through 
the  Center," 

Special  Reading  Teachers 

Approximately  44  staff  members  filled  28,5  elementary  teaching  positions, 
and  20  teachers  filled  11  positions  at  the  secondary  level.    This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  75  percent  of  the  personnel  involved  held  assignments 
which  were  split-funded;  that  is.  Title  1  paid  the  portion  of  their  salaries 
which  approximated  time  spent  with  target  area  pupils,  and  the  balance  was 
paid  with  regular  funds. 

Corrective  reading  teachers  must  hold  a  state  reading  certificate 
which  requires  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  graduate  reading  courses. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  experienced  with  two  or  mere  ye^rs  in  the  Corrective 
Reading  Program, 

The  role  of  the  special  or  corrective  reading  teacher  is  multi- faceted. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Handbook  for  Corrective  Reading  (rev,  1969), 
Reading  Department,  USD  259,  Wichita,  Kansas: 
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"The  special  reading  teacher  haa  an  important  role  in  teaching 
pupils  who  are  not  making  adequate  progress  in  learning  to  read.  The 
fulfillraent  of  this  role  requires  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  accepts 
the  pupil  as  an  individual,  respects  his  integrity,  provides  reading 
materials  with  which  he  can  be  successful,  and  gives  appropriate 
recognition  to  success  in  learning. 

'•The  purpose  of  the  special  reading  teacher  is  twofold:    (I)  To  find 
out  why  a  child  is  not  profiting  from  the  usual  classroom  instruction 
and  (2)  to  remedy,  if  possible,  the  causes.    In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  problems  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  Individual  basis  with  relaxed 
instruction  geared  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil.    A  reading  teacher 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  reader  herself  will  convey  this  enthusiasm  to 
her  students . 

"In  addition  to  helping  individual  pupils  who  are  having  reading 
difficulties,  the  effectiveness  of  reading  instruction  in  the  regular 
classroom  can  be  elevated  by  consultation  between  the  special  reading 
teacher  and  the  classroom  teacher. 

•'A  special  reading  teacher  has  a  real  opportunity  to  inform  school 
patrons  and  the  community  at  large  of  the  need  for  improved  reading 
instruction  at  all  levels.    This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
an  improvement  in  -.he  level  of  reading  of  the  general  public. 

"As  will  be  seen,  numerous  tests  and  records  are  employed  in  the 
special  reading  program,  all  of  which  should  be  used  in  assessing 
the  individual's  interests  and  abilities.    The  instructor  is  cautioned 
against  using  these  devices  as  ends  in  themselves.    Individual  records 
would  feasibly  include  test  scores  obtained  from  the  Pupil  Personnel 
Record.    Additional  diagnostic  instruments  are  necessary  for  pupil 
placement.    This  data  can  then  be  utilized  for  grouping  pupils  according 
to  reading  needs  for  personalised  instruction. 

"Lesson  planning  is  of  necessity  flexible,  with  pupil  involvement 
an  ideal.    It  should  be  noted  that  individuals  respond  best  when  a 
variety  c£  methods  and  materials  are  provided.    Since  the  listening 
and  interest  levels  of  disabled  readers  are  usually  significantly 
higher  than  their  reading  levels,  occasionally  more  difficult  materials 
may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  for  added  interest. 

"It  is  i.mportant  to  nurture  the  confidence  of  parents  of  disabled 
readers  in  their  offspring.    These  pupils  need  the  assurance  of  parent* 
teacher  cooperation  and  acceptance.    This  can  be  accomplished  through 
school  conferences  and  home  visitation,  scheduled  during  the  suggested 
six  hours  per  week  recommended  for  planning,  visitation,  and  conference*'* 

Instructional  Aides 

The  15  aides,  initiated  with  a  five-day  preservice  training  program, 
were  employed  35  hour3  per  week  throughout  the  school  year.    Duties  of  the 
aides  and  volunteers  were  both  clerical  and  instructional  in  nature.  In- 
structional aides  assisted  by  keeping  classroom  records,  duplicating  and 
assembling  teaching  materials,  taking  over  the  class  while  the  teacher  worked 
with  an  individual  pupil,  and  meeting  with  children  individually  or  in  small 
groups  to  read  to  them  or  listen  to  them  read. 
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Procedures 

This  report  is  an  evaluation  of  the  Corrective  Reading  program  for  the 
entire  academic  year,  dating  from  August  26,  1971  to  May  26,  1972.  Ute 
August  and  early  September  were  spent  identifying  pupils  in  need  of  corrective 
reading  instruction  and  organizing  classes.    An  overview  of  the  1971-72  Correct- 
ive Reading  program  is  provided  by  the  following  portions  of  a  memo  from  the 
Director  of  Reading  to  All  Principals  and  Special  Reading  Teachers  (August  23. 
1971): 

"There  are  six  phases  in  the  corrective  reading  program:  identification, 
screening,  diagnosis,  scheduling,  instruction,  and  evaluation.    It  is 
recommended  that  a  'team'  approach  be  used  to  identify  pupils  for  pos- 
sible placement  in  the  special  reading  program.    The  'team'  approach 
will  enable  the  administrators,  classroom  teachers  and  special  reading 
teachers  to  cooperate  in  a  successful  endeavor  to  correct  reading  dis- 
abilities.   The  'team*  concept  will  enable  the  special  reading  teacher 
(SRT)  to  function  more  effectively,  both  in  working  with  pupils  and  as 
a  resource  person  for  reading  improvement  at  the  building  level. 

"Identification 

Identification  procedures  begin  with  the  classroom  teacher  who 
makes  referrals  to  the  special  reading  program.    Pupils  are 
identified  through  the  use  of  pupil's  personnel  record,  observations, 
tests,  reading  record  folder,  and  scattergrams.    Revised  Group 
Analysis  Charts  for  each  grade  level  have  been  prepared  for  use 
during  the  1971-72  school  year.    Two  basic  considerations  are 
significant: 

1.  "Standardised  reading  achievement  tests  and  group  intelligence 
tests  are  to  be  used  within  each  school.    Individual  grade-level 
reading  scores  from  these  tests  can  be  used  in  making  a  scatter- 
gram  for  each  grade.    Specific  directions  for  completing  this 
phase  of  the  special  reading  program  are  available  in  a  revised 
Reading  Services  bulletin." 

"Some  buildings  are  using  the  Reading  Study  Achievement  Tests. 
These  tests  can  also  be  used  in  the  identification  phase.  The 
profile  sheet  will  identify  pupils  who  score  below  75  percent 
(frustration  level)  in  specific  reading  skills  taught  in  each 
book.    These  pupils  should  receive  additional  instruction  in 
those  skills  before  going  into  the  next  book. 

2.  "Classroom  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  referral 
forms  for  pupils  being  recommended  for  special  reading  in- 
struction." 

"Screening 

Screening  procedures  in  grades  one  to  six  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  special  reading  teacher,  who,  with  the  principal,  decides 
which  students  from  those  previously  identified  will  be  scheduled 
for  corrective  reading  classes.    Factors  considered  will  include 
the  nuiriber  of  pupils  needing  help,  case  load,  deficiencies  in 
basic  reading  skills,  and  'preventive*  short-term  instruction. 
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"Screening  for  junior  high  school  special  reading  should  precede 
scheduling.    For  this  reason,  the  identification  phase  mentioned 
above  is  important.    Guidance  personnel  are  important  members 
of  the  'team'  approach  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  Factors 
considered  by  the  SRT  in  screening  students  include  the  number 
recommended,  the  case  load,  student's  success  potential,  attend- 
ance reciird  and  attitude. 

"Diagnosis 

Folloving  completion  of  screening  procedures,  pupils  are  selected 
for  placement  in  the  corrective  reading  program.  Diagnostic 
procedures  for  grades  1-9  roust  be  initiated  by  the  SRT  before 
correction  can  begin.    Since  reading  difficulties  are  related 
to  a  variety  of  problems,  a  kiiowledge  of  the  whole  child  and  his 
needs  is  essential  to  his  reading  improvement.    The  SRT  will  give 
each  pupil  several  individual  tests  (formal  and  informal)  for 
diagnostic  purpc-ses.    Cumulative  information  from  these  tests, 
which  includes  results  of  an  informal  reading  inventory,  will 
be  used  to  estimate: 

1.  Pupil's  ability  to  profit  from  corrective  reading  instruction. 

A  low  Ecore  on  a  group  IQ  test  should  not  automatically  eliminate 
a  pupil  for  possible  placement  in  the  program.    Decisions  to 
schedule  pupils  are  made  on  an  individual  basis  with  the  question, 
'Can  this  pupil  benefit  from  special  reading  instruction?'  used 
as  ♦  guide. 

2.  The  extent  of  his  reading  disability. 
"Scheduling 

The  inter-discipline  'team'  approach  should  be  used  whenever  feasible 
to  schedule  pupils  in  special  reading  classes*    The  SRT,  administrator 
nurse,  and  school  counselor  plan  supporting  roles.    The  following 
guide-lines  should  be  considered  for  scheduling  purposes: 

1.    In  certain  situations,  first  grade  pupils  can  be  given  priority 
for  plsceroent  in  special  reading.    Experience  has  shown  that  in 
these  situations  it  is  better  for  the  SRT  to  work  cooperatively 
wiuh  the  first  grade  teacher  within  the  regular  classroom  rather 
than  take  the  pupil  out  for  special  instruction.    This  type  of 
program  places  emphasis  on  prevention  of  reading  problems  and 
at  this  level  is  not  classified  as  corrective  reading  instruction. 

2*    Tollowing  the  consideration  listed  above,  second  graders  should 
receive  next  priority,  then  work  up  through  the  grades. 

3.  Beginning  with  second  grade,  pupils  with  greater  capacities 
for  learning  should  receive  first  consideration. 

4.  If  possible,  pupils  with  corresponding  reading  problems  should 
be  scheduled  together. 

5.  The  'mild  corrective'  and  'corrective'  studencs  will  be  selected 
prior  to  other  type  of  reading  disabilities. 
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6.  Experiences  in  organising  classes  for  special  reading  show  that 
we  can  cross  grade  levels  when  scheduling  for  instruction.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  justify  ^he  organization  of  classes  so  that 
boys  and  girls  are  instructed  separately  in  grades  7-9.  However 
this  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  has  not  been  a  problem. 

At  the  secondary  level  use  discretion  as  to  past  attendance 
records  in  determining  whether  a  student  will  attend  frequently 
enough  to  profit  from  reading  instruction. 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  'mild  corrective'  and    corrective  readers 
be  given  preference  over  'severe  correctives*  and/or  *  remedial' 
cases.    However,  there  may  be  ca&es  when  the  SRT  will  find  it 
feasiblt  to  schedule  one  group  of  'severe  correctives.'  This 
decision  should  be  only  if  the  SRT  has  the  time  and  competency 
for  helping  these  pupils.    The  SRT  should  be  aware  of  her  role 
on  a  building  staff  and  be  willing  to  assume  some  responsibility 
for  helping  to  promote  acceptance  of  th*^  program  by  pupils,  fellow- 
teachers,  and  community. 

8.  'Severe  Correctives'  should  be  referred  to  the  Reading  Services 
Center  for  a  more  comprehensive  diagnostic  testing  and  for 
possible  placement  in  a  program  of  instruction  at  the  C.EoC, 

9.  Special  reading  teachers  are  guided  by  the  following  criteria 
when  attempting  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  a  child  is 
disabled  in  reading: 

A.  MILD  CORRECTIVE 

a.  Normal  IQ    -    has  ability  to  profit  from  short  term 
corrective  program 

b.  One  or  two  years  behind  grade  level  in  reading 

c.  Has  some  reading  skills,  weak  in  either  word 
recognition  and /or  comprehension 

d.  Is  able  to  do  some  reading,  but  dislikes  reading 

e.  Embarrassed  over  poor  reading  achievement 

f.  In  most  cases  his  problem  is  one  of  attitude.  He 
can  be  helped  through  a  close  relationship  with 

a  teacher  and  through  'success  steps'  in  reading 

g.  Does  not  have  a  known  psychological  or  neurological 
problem 

B .  CORRECTIVE 

a.  Normal  IQ 

b.  Is  two  or  more  years  behind  grade  level  in  reading 

c.  Has  been  unable  to  develop  reading  skills  and  needs 
help  in  this  area 

d.  The  pupil  knows  he  is  a  failure  and  has  developed  a 
poor  attitude  and  a  negative  self-concept 

e.  Does  not  have  a  known  psychological  or  neurological 
problem 
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Co    SEVERE  CORRECTIVE  AND/OR  REMEDIAL 

a.  Normal  IQ 

b.  Non-reader    -    needs  extended  help  in  reading  and 
personality 

c.  Has  known  psychological  and/or  neurological  handicaps 

d.  Needs  a  specialised  program    (the  usual  visual-auditory 
methods  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  reading  problem) 

e.  The  inter-discipline  'team'  approach  to  instruction 
must  be  used 

10.  The  principal,  classroom  teacher,  and  SRT  will  draw  up  the 
schedule  for  corrective  reading  groups. 

11.  Some  pupils  may  be  in  the  program  for  approximately  nine  weeks, 
others  eighteen  weeks,  still  others  may  be  in  the  program  the 
entire  year. 

12 «    Recommendations  for  phasing  a  pupil  out  of  the  program  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  SRT  in  cooperation  with  the  building 
administrator  and  classroom  teacher. 

"Instruction 

Sire  of  group  for  instruction:     (Maximum  sizes  are  listed  below) 

Sessions 

Type  Lesson  Per  Week     Group  Size 

Mild  Corrective  30-40  minutes  2-3      5  to  8  children 

Corrective  30-40  minutes  3-4     3  to  5  children 

Severe  Corrective 

and/or  Remedial  30  minutes  or  less        4-5     2  to  3  children 

Reading  Improvement         1  hour  5      15  children 

'The  measure  of  success  in  reading  improvement  is  largely  determined 
by  what  takes  place  during  the  instructional  phase  of  the  corrective 
reading  program.    The  SRT  has  at  least  two  opportunities  for  effecting 
reading  improvement.    First,  is  the  direct  effect  by  working  with 
individual  pupils  in  special  reading.    Second,  and  more  indirect,  but 
nevertheless  effective,  is  through  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  improving 
reading  instruction  at  the  building  level. 

"The  special  reading  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal,  should 
schedule  one-fifth  of  her  week  to  planning,  visitation,  and  conference. 
Included  in  this  block  of  time  are: 

merging  with  parents  of  disabled  readers 

se.ring  as  a  building  consultant  to  classroom  teachers 


maintaining  individual  records  of  students  admitted  to  the 
corrective  reading  program. 
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"Some  deviations  from  the  regular  Corrective  Reading  program  are  planned 
for  the  FY  1972.    A  primary  reading  program  with  emphasis  on  prevention  of 
reading  problems  and  changes  in  instructional  procedures  in  junior  high 
school  special  reading  are  planned  for  selected  school  attendance  centers. 
A  brief  description  of  each  program  follows: 

"Children  with  potential  reading  disabilities  can  be  identified  at  an  early 
school  age.    Deficiencies  in  readiness  noted  in  kindergarten  will  be  the 
determining  factors  in  the  selection  of  children  to  receive  special  reading 
instruction  at  the  first  grade  level.    Priority  will  be  placed  with  first 
grade,  then  moved  upward  through  second  and  third  grades.    A  Special  Read- 
ing Teacher  will  work  with  not  more  than  five  classrooms  In  a  building  with 
a  paraprofessional  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  "reading  team."  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  regular  classrooms.    The  case  load  for  special  reading  will 
be  the  number  identified  as  potential  reading  problems  within  each  classroom. 

"The  Reading  Center  concept  will  be  the  focus  for  reading  instruction  at 
Brooks,  Roosevelt,  Truesdell,  and  Wilbur  junior  high  schools.    Sevr.ith  grade 
English  classes  will  be  scheduled  in  the  Reading  Center  for  a  6-9  weeks 
reading  unit  with  their  regular  English  teacher.    Screening  and  scheduling 
for  Corrective  Reading  will  be  scheduled  in  the  Reading  Center  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  quarter.    The  case  load  equivalent  for  Corrective  Reading 
will  be  the  same  as  specified  for  the  regular  program. 

•*rhe  SRT  will  do  well  to  consider  the  four  R*s  of  helping  children  with  read- 
ing difficulties: 

1.  Re-orient  attitudes --negative  attitudes  have  prevailed  and 
the  SRT  should  strive  to  promote  the  positive  aspect  of 
learning  to  read. 

2.  Review  and  reteach  reading  skills--cracking  the  printed  code 
and  reading  comprehension  skills  will  receive  major  emphasis 
in  the  special  reading  program. 

3.  Re-educate  and  correct  confusion--as  an  SRT,  expertise  has 
been  developed  in  diagnosis  of  reading  problems.    The  prognosis 
will  re-cycle  the  pupil  in  basic  skills  development. 

A.    Reinforce  learning--when  planning  activities  for  pupils  with 
reading  problems,  repetition  will  tend  to  reinforce  skills. 
Methods  should  vary  and  include  auditory,  visual,  and  kin- 
esthetic approaches  to  word  recognition.    When  a  strength 
modality  is  known,  this  approach  should  receive  major  emphasis." 

Pre  and  posttesting  of  all  Corrective  Reading  pupils  was  done  using  the 
various  forms  of  the  Gates-MacGinltie  Reading  lest.     Pretests  were  administered 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  school;  posttesting  was  to  be  completed  no 
later  than  May  12,  1972.    Pupils  who  were  phajj^d  out  of  the  reading  program 
during  the  year  were  posttested  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal.    These  test 
&coros», along  with  other  relevant  data,  were  reported  for  purposes  of  evaluation. 

A  variety  of  equipment  was  used  to  Implement  the  Corrective  Reading  program, 
including  controlled  readers,  filmstrip  projectors,  record  players,  cassette  and 
reel  recorders,  and  overhead  projectors. 
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Four  inservice  meetings  were  planned  during  the  school  year  for  teachers. 
Additional  opportunities  for  training  are  available  annually  in  the  form  of 
summer  reading  workshops,  most  of  which  can  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  In- 
structional aides  were  given  a  week  of  preservice  orientation  and  training. 

Teachers  were  urged  to  foster  parental  interest  and  involvement  in  the 
program.    Provisions  were  made  so  that  a  fifth  of  the  teacher's  weekly  schedule 
was  reserved  for  planning,  visitation,  and  consultation. 

A  report  of  Wichita's  Corrective  Reading  program  was  published  by  HEW  as 
one  of  34  promising  programs  in  childhood  education.    Copies  of  this  booklet 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Uo  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  Co 
20402,    for  20  cents  each  (refer  to  catalog  number  HE  5.220:20158). 

Budget 

Funds  for  the  Corrective  Reading  program  were  provided  by  ESEA,  Title  I. 
A  total  of  $491,344  was  expended  for  the  1971-72  program.    This  amount  included 
$441,108  for  salaries,  $21,016  for  O.A.S.I.,  $17,700  for  equipment  and  supplies, 
$9,900  for  training  stipends  and  workshops,  and  $1,620  for  mileage  of  "floating" 
teachers.    Expenses  not  represented  in  th«  above  figure  include  the  salary  of 
the  Director  of  Reading  and  costs  of  building  and  maintenance,  all  of  which 
are  provided  by  the  local  education  agency.    Purchase  of  major  items  of  equip- 
ment was  completed  in  previous  years  and  thus  is  noz  a  part  of  the  1971-72 
budget.    Based  on  a  total  of  1550  participants,  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the 
Corrective  Reading  program  was  $317. 00» 


EVALUATION 

The  Title  I  Corrective  Reading  program  in  USD  259  for  the  academic  year  of 
1971-72  had  as  its  main  goals  the  improving  and  upgrading  of  word  recognition 
and  reading  comprehension  skills. 

Based  on  the  above  stated  goals,  the  following  objectives  were  selected 
for  evaluation: 

1)  A  Corrective  Reading  program  for  educationally  deprived  children 
will  be  provided  as  shown  by  the  designation  of  financial  resources 
for  the  program  and  by  the  assignment  of  staff  to  implement  the 
program. 

2)  Corrective  Reading  teachers  will  identify  those  pupils  in  the  target 
schools,  grades  1  through  9,  who  are  eligible  for  placement  in 
Corrective  Reading  classes  as  shown  by  a  list  of  eligible  pupils 
maintained  by  each  school.    Criteria  for  eligibility  will  be  based  on 
observations  of  the  classroom  teacher,  on  the  pupil's  ability  to 
profit  from  Corrective  Reading  instruction,  and  on  the  pupils  reading 
retardation  as  shown  by  standardized  tests. 

3)  Pupils  enrolled  in  Title  I  Corrective  Reading  will  show  improvements  in: 

a.    the  reading  instructional  grade  level  of  at  least  month  per  month 
gains  as  shown  by  teacher  evaluation  of  the  pupils'  performance 
on  graded  text,  word  lists,  or  other  measure; 
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b.  the  reading  vocabulary  of  at  least  month  per  month  gains  as 
shown  by  comparisons  of  pretest  and  posttest  results  on  the 
Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Vocabulary  Tests; 

c.  the  reading  comprehension  of  at  least  month  per  month  gains 
as  shown  by  comparisons  of  pretest  and  posttest  results  on 
the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Comprehension  Tests. 


Table  02.1  summarizes  the  Corrective  Reading  participation  statistics  by 
sex,  race,  and  grade  level.    As  the  Table  indicates,  over  56  percent  of  the 
pupils  were  boys,.    Distribution  by  race  of  the  1550  participants  was  70  percent 
Negro,  24  percent  Caucasian  and  slightly  less  than  six  percent  representing  the 
remaining  categories  of  Mexican  American,  American  Indian,  Oriental,  and  other 
or  undetermined.    Nearly  52  percent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  grades;  only  31  percent  were  of  junior  high  school  age.    Table  02.2  gives 
the  same  information  for  non-public  school  participants,  who  represent  about 
five  percent  of  the  total  population  served.    Within  this  smaller  group,  the 
tendency  for  there  to  be  more  boys  than  girls  in  Corrective  Reading  is  accent- 
uated.   The  racial  breakdown  of  the  non-public  group  does  not  reflect  that  of 
the  larger  population;    in  the  non-public  group,  the  percentages  of  Caucasian 
and  Mexican  American  pupils  are  larger,  and  the  proportion  of  the  group  which 
is  Negro  is  much  smaller. 

Achievement  of  the  first  objective,  that  a  Corrective  Reading  program 
would  be  provided  for  educationally  deprived  children,  was  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  monies  and  staff  used  to  implemei  t  the  project.    Based  on  the 
reported  budget  of  $491,344  and  a  staff  of  38.5  teaching  positions  and  15 
instructional  aides,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  objective  was  met. 


The  second  object ivcr^lated  that  Corrective  Reading  teachers  would  identify 
those  pupils  eligible  for  placement  in  the  Corrective  Reading  program.  Because 
the  Corrective  Reading  teachers,  in  collaboration  with  other  school  personnel, 
tested  and  screened  potential  participants  in  the  process  of  enrolling  1550 
pupils  in  their  program,  it  seems  clear  that  this  objective  was  also  met. 

The  last  objective  specified  at  least  month  per  month  gains  in  pupils' 


a)  reading  instructional  grade  level,  as  shown  by  teacher  evaluation; 

b)  reading  vocabulary,  as  sho^^  by  comparisons  of  pre  and  posttest 
results  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Vocabulary  Tests;  and 


Tables  02.3,  02.4,  and  02.5  summarize  the  information  relevant  to  parts 
a,  b,  and  c,  respectively,  of  this  objective. 

According  to  Table  02.3,  teachers  reported  month  per  month, or  better, 
mean  gains  for  more  than  half  of  their  pupils  in  grades  2  through  9.  Least 
improvement  was  shown  by  the  first  grade  group;     less  than  33  percent  of  the 
pupils  evaluated  showed  a  minimum  of  one  month  gain  for  every  month  they  had 
been  in  Corrective  Reading.    The  fourth  grade  pupils  showed  the  greatest  gains. 
Teachers  reported  that  86  percent  of  this  group  made  the  necessary  improvement. 


c) 


reading  comprehension,  as  measured  by  pre  and  post  scores  on 
the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Comprehension  Test. 
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TABLE    02 . 3 


MONTHLY  a\Ii:5  SCORED  BY  CORRECTIVE  READING  FUSILS 
OX  mSTRUCTlOMAL  'lEADINO  C51ADE  LEVEL  (TEACHER  EVALU/TIGN) 

  N=llOO 


"rade 

Nunher 

i1p;in  f^A  1*  n  ^ 

per  Month  of  Corrective  Reading 

Instrucl 

■  on 

i  . 
No. 

5  or  more 
Percent* 

No. 

to   I  .4 
Percent* 

.  / 

No. 

to                 .6  cr 
Percent*  No. 

Less 

Percent* 

1 

61 

10 

16.4 

10 

16.4 

3 

4.0 

38 

62.3 

2 

278 

161 

57.9 

31 

11  .2 

17 

6.1 

6"' 

24 .  R 

3 

177 

102 

■  57.6 

36 

20.3 

7 

4.0 

32 

18.1 

4 

U3 

87 

65.4 

28 

21.0 

I 

.7 

17 

12 .  S 

5 

55 

31 

56.4 

19 

34.5 

5 

O.l 

6 

44 

30 

68.2 

6 

13.6 

3 

6.S 

5 

11.4 

7 

205 

127 

62.0 

28 

13.7 

8 

3.9 

42 

20.5 

3 

83 

37 

44.6 

15 

18.1 

4 

4.8 

27 

32 . 5 

64 

34 

53.1 

6 

9.4 

7 

10.9 

17 

26.6 

*  Fercents  are  rounded 
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TABLE  02.4 


MONTHLY  'lAINS  SCORED  BY  CORRECTIVE  READING  PLTILS 
ON  GATES -MACGINITIE  (VOCABULARY  SUBTEST) 

N=888 


Grade 

Nunber 
Pupils 

Mean  Gains 

per  Month  of  Corrective 

Reading 

Instruction 

1.5 

No. 

or  more 
Percent* 

1.0 
No. 

to  1.4 

Percent* 

.7 
No. 

to  .9 

Percer'-* 

.6  or 
No. 

less 

Percent"' 

2 

1S7 

71 

33.0 

42 

22.5 

15 

8.0 

5« 

31.0 

3 

120 

41 

34.1 

27 

22.5 

11 

9.1 

41 

34.1 

4 

101 

31 

30.7 

22 

21.  R 

12 

11.9 

36 

35.6 

5 

51 

22 

43.1 

10 

1^1.6 

15.7 

11 

21.6 

6 

37 

16 

43.2 

6 

16.2 

6 

16.2 

24.3 

7 

229 

124 

54.1 

12 

5.2 

6 

2.6 

87 

3?^.0 

8 

100 

46 

46.0 

7 

7.0 

4 

4.0 

43 

4T.0 

9 

63 

32 

50.8 

0 

14.3 

22 

34 . " 

*  Psrcents  are  rounded 
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TABLE  02.5 

:iONTHLY  GAINS  SCORED  BY  CORRECTIVE  READING  PUPILS 
ON  GATES -MACGINITIE  (COMPREHENSION  SUBTEST) 

  N=S76 


Grade 

Number 
Pupils 

1 

No. 

Mean 

Gains 

per  Month  of  Corrective 

Reading  Instruction 

5 

or 

Pe 

rcent* 

1.0 
No. 

to  1.4 
Percent* 

.7 
No. 

to 

Percent* 

or 
IIo. 

1  ess 
Percpnt 

2 

184 

55 

29.9 

38 

20,7 

23 

12.5 

6n 

37.0 

3 

120 

34 

28.3 

27 

22.5 

10 

8.3 

49 

41.0 

4 

101 

31 

30.7 

19 

18.8 

10 

9.9 

41 

40.6 

5 

50 

17 

34.0 

8 

16.0 

4 

■3.0 

21 

42.0 

6 

37 

18 

48,6 

5 

13.5 

4 

10.8 

10 

27.0 

7 

228 

115 

50.4 

22 

9,6 

14 

6.1 

77 

33.  J? 

8 

96 

44 

45.8 

8 

8,3 

4 

4.2 

40 

41.7 

9 

60 

26 

43.3 

6 

10.0 

3 

5.0 

25 

^'1.7 

*  Percents  are  rounded 
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Overall,  73  percent  of  the  pupils  for  which  data  were  available  shOT^ed  gains 
of  one  or  more  montlis  for  each  month  in  Corrective  Reading.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  56  percent  of  the  population  showed  mean  gains  of  at  least  1.5 
rnont!is  and  23  percent  showed  gains  of  .6  months  or  less  per  montli  in  the 
nrograir;    21  percent  of  the  pupils  evaluated  made  monthly  gains  in  the  .7  to 
1.4  months  range c 

Improvement  in  reading  vocabulary  was  also  reported  in  nonth  per  mcntb 
gains,  as  neasured  on  the  Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  Gates-Ma^  Ginitie.  Tlie 
criterion  of  month  per  month  mean  gain  was  reached  or  surpassed  by  58  percent 
of  the  338  pupils  tested.    More  than  60  percent  of  the  second,  fifth,  an*-' 
ninth  grade  pupils  tested  showed  month  per  month  vocabulary  improvement, 
while  over  57  percent  of  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh  grade  children  did  so. 
Among  the  group  as  a  whole,  43  percent  made  gains  of  at  least  1.5  months,  35 
percent  gained  no  more  than  ,6  months  per  month,  and  22  percent  gained  fvovr 
•7  to  1 .4  months  for  every  month  spent  in  the  program. 

Some  54  percer t  of  the  pupils  tested  showed  the  specified  monthly  gains 
on  the  Comprehension  subtest  of  the  Gates -MacGinitie.    Fifty  percent  or  mere 
of  pupils  of  all  grades  except  the  third  grade  made  at  least  month  per  month 
gains.    Results  for  the  entire  group  indicate  that  39  percent  of  the  pupils 
made  mean  gains  of  at  least  1.5  month  per  month  on  the  Comprehension  subtest, 
while  38  percent  gained  no  more  than  .6  months  for  each  month  enrolled  in 
Corrective  Reading.    The  remaining  23  percent  made  gains  between  .7  and  1.4 
months  for  each  month  in  corrective  reading. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  has  been  determined  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  performed  at  or 
above  the  month  per  month  gain  standard,  specified  in  t'  a  program  objectives, 
ranged  from  54  to  73  percent  of  the  group  tested.    In  \  aw  of  the  continued 
emphasis  on  communications  and  the  need  to  upgrade  the  achievement  level  of 
educationally  deprived  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  the  program  be  continued 
as  one  ^f  the  major  components  of  Wichits's  Title  I  project. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION  AND  EXPRESSION,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


A  special  art  program  was  provided  for  pupils  in  six  Tittle  I  elementary 
schools.    Three  special  art  teachers  served  two  schools  each.    The  major  emphasis 
of  the  program  was  art  therapy  in  which  pupils  referred  by  teachers,  counselors, 
or  principals  received  individual  attention  in  the  art  therapy  room  with  art  media 
as  the  vehicle  for  establishing  better  school  relationships.    Therapy  classes  were 
very  small,  ranging  from  one  pupil  to  a  maximum  of  five.    Pupils  were  free  to 
pursue  any  type  of  art  interest  or  art  project  they  desired. 

Based  on  the  evaluation,  the  recommendation  was  made  to  continue  the  program 
in  a  more  concentrated  manner  by  assigning  each  art  teacher  to  only  one  school. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


During  the  six  years,  1965  through  1971,  the  art  component  of  the  Title  I 
program  has  redirected  its  emphasis.    In  1965  the  three  art  teachers  served  33 
elementary  schools  with  approximately  17,700  children.    The  primary  role  of  the 
art  teacher  at  that  time  was  that  of  an  art  consultant,  whose  concern  was  im- 
proving the  elementary  teacher •s  ability  to  teach  art.    During  the  ensuing  years 
the  art  program  has  redirected  the  role  of  art  teacher  from  that  of  an  art  con- 
sultant to  the  art  therapist-art  teacher  concept. 

The  recommendation  for  the  1971-72  Title  I  art  program  placed  more  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  programs  for  youngsters  who  had  difficulties  adjusting  to 
the  school  environment  and  needed  individual  attention.    Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  a  program  where  these  children  would  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
isolation  and  in  areas  of  their  choice  with  materials  that  were  not  cognitively 
oriented  but  emphasised  affective  behavioral  attitudes  in  order  to  develop  more 
positive  relations  in  the  school  environment. 

For  1971-72,  the  role  of  the  art  teachers  in  the  schools  was  to  assume  the 
duties  of  an  art  therapist.    They  were  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  art  program  in  the  schools;  to  develop  a  well  rounded  art  program  in  both 
two  and  three  dimensional  areas  with  emphasis  on  cultural  and  ethnic  values. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  art  therapy  program  was  conducted  in  six 
elementary  schools  in  the  Title  I  target  area.    A  total  of  248  pupils  of  all  grade 
levels,  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade,  received  an  average  of  eight  art  therapy 
sessions. 

The  main  goal  of  art  therapy  was  to  help  poorly  adjusted  pupils  to  cope  with 
the  school  environment  through  a  non-verbal  media. 
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Personnel 


Three  special  art  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  program.    One  teacher  entered 
the  program  in  1971,  another  in  1970,  and  the  third  had  been  in  the  program  from 
its  inception  in  1965.    Each  teacher  was  highly  motivated  toward  the  art  program. 


This  report  is  for  the  school  year  of  1971-72.    The  six  elementary  schools 
served  by  the  program  were  Ingalls,  L*Ouverture,  Mueller,  Park,  Rogers,  and  Waco. 
Where  possible  separate  facilities  were  set  aside  for  the  art  teacher*s  use  but 
in  some  schools  short  on  space  a  sharing  arrangement  had  to  be  worked  out  with 
other  staff  meirfcers.    Pupils  were  usually  referred  to  art  therapy  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.    It  was  felt  that  pupils  with  adjustment  problems  could  be 
helped  in  the  kind  of  a  non-threatening  environment  characterized  by  the  art 
room,  a  place  where  there  was  no  chance  for  failure,  no  tests  to  take,  or  grades 
to  earn.    Each  pupil  was  free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  whether  it  was  painting, 
beading,  or  sawing  boards. 

A  listing  of  the  kinds  of  materials  and  the  processes  involved  will  give 
some  dimension  to  the  wide  range  of  art  activities  employed: 


Procedures 


Materials 


Processes 


acrylic  paint 
beads 

bristol  board 

burlap 

charcoal 

clay 

crayons 

crepe  paper 

felt 


glue,  paste 

ink 

jute 

lif,uid  plastic 

liquid  resin 

mat  board 

nails 

paint 

paper 

piaster 

reed 

resin  crystals 
shellac 
tempera 
thread 

tissue  pAper 

water  color 

wax 

wire 

wood 


bat  iking 
bead ing 

brush  painting 
burlap  hooking 
burlap  sewing 
candle  making 
clay  molding 
collage 
coloring 
decoupage 
drawing 

finger  painting 

jewelry  making 

macrame  knotting 

montage 

paper  mache 

plastic  sculpture 

plaster  casting 

printing 

sand  casting 

slab  sculpture 

slide  making 

weaving 

wire  sculpture 

wood  carving 

wood  working  ^ 
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Toole  such  as  drills,  hand  saws,  kiln,  linoleum  cutters,  needles, 
paint  brushes,  pliers,  sabre  saw,  scissors,  and  wire  cutters  were  used  by 
the  pupils. 

Appropriate  displays  of  art  work  were  exhibited  on  bulletin  boards 
and  In  the  library* 


Budget 

Instructional  Salaries  (3)  $30,220 
OASI  1,5/1 
Art  Supplies  3^000 
Total  $34,791 

Based  on  the  participation  of  248  pupils  In  art  therapy  the  per 
pupil  cost  amounts  to  $140* 29. 


EVALUATION 


The  program  had  as  Its  focus  two  main  goals:    the  provision  for  art 
Lherapy  and  the  development  of  an  art  program. 

The  following  objectives  were  selected  for  evaluation: 
Objective  1^:    A  program  utilizing  the  techniques  and  materials  of  art 
will  be  provided  to  the  pupils  of  selected  elementary 
schools  as  shown  by  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the 
program  and  the  assignment  of  staff  to  Implement  the 
program. 

Objective  Tj    Art  teachers,  working  In  conjunction  with  regular  class- 
room teachers,  principals,  nurses,  and  counselors,  will 
Identify  those  pupils  who  have  adjustment  problems  coping 
with  the  school  environment  In  the  verbal  areas  and  who  are 
believed  to  have  possibilities  of  working  out  solutions  to 
these  problems  through  non-verbal  approaches  (art  therapy)* 
Each  art  teacher  will  maintain  a  record  of  pupils  referred 
for  art-therapy  Instruction. 

Objective  3:    Pupils  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  art  teachers  for  art 
therapy  will  show  Improvement  In  their  adjustment  problems 
as  shown  by  anecdotal  records  and  randomly  selected  case 
study  reports. 

Information  In  Table  03.1  shows  the  sex  and  race  composition  of 
participants.    Also  shown  are  the  number  of  therapy  sessions  attended 
by  pupils. 
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TABLE  03.1 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS  IN  ART  THERAPY,  1971-72 


Grade 

M 

Sex 

F 

1 

2 

Race* 
3 

4 

5  Total 

Number 
Sessions 

Sixth 

24 

11 

23 

11 

1 

35 

353 

Fifth 

17 

9 

15 

9 

2 

26 

176 

Fourth 

19 

9 

16 

11 

1 

28 

297 

Third 

3: 

26 

32 

1 

20 

4 

57 

469 

Second 

26 

20 

31 

13 

1 

1  46 

471 

First 

26 

24 

22 

1 

17 

10 

50 

297 

Kdg 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

13 

Total 

Nuniber 

Percent** 

146 
59 

102 
41 

140 
56 

2 
1 

86 
35 

19 
8 

1  248 
1 

2,076 

*  l=«hite 

,  2"0rien':al, 

3«Black 

,  4 

■Mexican  American,  5=Ainerican  Indian 

**  Percents  are  rounded 

Each  art  teacher  maintained  a  note  book  containing  a  chronological 
report  of  her  work  with  each  pupil.    From  these  anecdotal  records,  the 
teachers  developed  six  narrative  reports  of  the  progress  of  six  pupils. 
Two  of  these  were  chosen  for  inclusion  here  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  art  therapy  program.    In  each  report  the 
names  have  been  changed  to  retain  anonjrmity. 


"Bill  is  a  third-grader  who  is  unstructured  and  undisciplined. 
His  teacher  referred  him  to  art  therapy  because  of  his  disruptive 
behavior  in  class.  Bill  hao  an  unstable  horoelife.    He  is  a  ''tough" 
kid  whose  imagination  was  channelled  toward  extortion  of  money 
from  students  upon  threats  of  violence.    Bill  has  a  short  attention 
span,  and  so  he  was  given  different  media  each  session  to  sustain 
his  interest.    All  his  work  was  saved,  and  he  was  urged  to  finish 
it  in  a  later  session.    Gradually,  he  saw  that  the  pieces  he  had 
worked  on  longest  were  best.    His  perseverence  was  rewarded  when 
some  of  Bill's  work  was  chosen  for  an  exhibit  in  Century  II.  Bill 
was  very  proud  of  this  honor.    Most  successful  of  all  was  using 
Bill  to  teach  art  projects  acress  grade  levels,  because  other 
students  saw  him  in  a  capacity  other  than  gang-leader,  and  acknow- 
ledged hio  non-violent  abilities." 

{ 
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"John  is  a  fifth-grader  who  was  referred  to  art  therapy  by  the 
Principal.    John  was  new  to  school  and  indicated  that  he  did  not 
like  his  new  school  or  his  teacher.    John  was  frequently  absent 
and  often  disruptive  when  he  did  attend.    He  seldom  spoke  and 
alnwst  never  smiled.    In  beginning  sessions,  John  was  reticent, 
wary  and  extremely  unresponsive  in  reacting  to  art  media.  He 
chose  tempera  paint  and  painted  himself  standing  alone  in  a 
large  field.    He  was  praised  for  honest  efforts,  and  his  art 
work  was  displayed  in  the  lunchroom  where  everyone  could  see  it. 
A  portrait  sketch  was  done  of  John,  and  it  was  also  displayed. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  for  John.    He  pointed  out 
his  protrait  to  classmates  with  a  big  grin.    He  began  to  approach 
his  own  art  work  with  a  new  eagerness.  John's  success  in  art  has 
carried  over  into  other  areas,  his  teacher  reports,  and  his 
attendance  is  much  improved.    Best  of  all,  John  smiles  more." 

Conferences  with  the  art  teachers  revealed  that  some  of  the  problems 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report  still  exist  as  problems.    The  art  program 
needs  to  have  its  own  facilities  and  enough  space  where  large  projects  can 
be  spread  out  and  left  over  for  future  sessions.    A  sink  and  running  water 
are  needed  for  clean-up  purposes.    Slow  delivery  of  supply  items  curtails 
the  use  of  some  techniques  at  crucial  times. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  program  is  recommended  for  continuation  in  a  more  concentrated 
manner.    Last  year's  recommendations  are  reiterated  with  some  modifications 

#  continue  the  program  with  total  emphasis  .on  the  art  therapy 
activities; 

#  Schedule  the  art  teacher  into  only  one  school  -  after  two  or 
three  years  in  one  school,  rotate  teachers  to  other  Title  I 
schools; 

#  provide  art  teacher  with  adequate  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  art  therapy; 

0        establish  a  small  petty  cash  fund  for  each  teacher  so  purchases 
can  be  made  at  crucial  times. 
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PRIMARY  MATHEMATICS  PROJECT,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 

The  Primary  Mathematics  Project  provided  for  further  implementation  of 
new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  mathematical  concepts  which  were  developed 
during  the  1970-71  project  year.    The  main  theme  of  the  program  was  to  present 
mathematics  in  a  way  which  had  little  dependence  upon  the  printed  page.  During 
the  1971-72  year  there  were  six  schools  with  eighteen  teachers  and  about  650 
pupils  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade  which  were  included  in  the  project. 
The  main  goals  were  to  (1)  implement  the  mathematics  program,  (2)  develop  a 
positive  teacher  attitude  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  (3)  to  improve 
pupils*  mathematical  achievement.    It  was  not  conclusively  determined  that 
teachers*  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics  was  changed.  Pupil 
achievement  was  shown  to  be  significantly  better  for  the  project  than  the 
non-project  group.    Project  group  gains  ranged  from  11.6  to  25.6  greater  than 
the  non-project  group  gains. 

Because  of  the  apparent  success  shown  in  teaching  mathematical  concepts 
and  mastery,  the  recommendation  was  made  to  continue  and  expand  the  program. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Scope  of  the  Program 

The  Primary  Mathematics  Project  consisted  of  two  phases, 
development  and  implementation.    The  developmental  phase 
was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year  in 
one  school.    This  report  continues  with  the  implement al 
phase.    The  main  objective  was  to  implement  a  mathematics 
program  in  grades  K-2  which  had  low  dependence  on  reading 
ability.    Title  I  schools  included  in  the  implemental 
phase  were  Kellogg,  Ingalls,  Irving,  MacArthur,  Mueller, 
and  Rogers. 

Personnel 

A.  Mathematics  Specialf^st 

A  former  high  school  mathematics  teacher  was  selected 
for  this  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  In 
January,  1970. 

B.  Teachers 

In  1971-72  there  were  18  teachers,  three  in  each  of  the 
six  schools,  one  for  each  grade  level  K-2.  Salaries  of 
these  teachers  were  paid  locally. 
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C.  Primary  Math  Consultants 

Beginning  with  second  semester  of  the  1971-72  school  year, 
three  consultant  positions  were  opened  in  the  program.  Main 
duties  of  the  consultants  were  to: 

1.  provide  classroom  demonstrations. 

2.  make  classroom  observations. 

3.  assist  in  evaluation  of  student  concept  development. 

4.  assist  the  classroom  teacher  to  tailor  a  math  program 
for  implementation  In  her  room. 

5.  provide  release  time  for  classroom  teacher  to  confer 
with  Math  Specialist. 

6.  hold  inservice  meetings  with  project  teachers. 

7.  assist  with  summer  work  shops. 

8.  conduct  inservice  training  sessions  for  non-project 
teachers. 

9.  assist  in  project  revision  as  needed. 

D.  Instructional  Aides 

One  instructional  aide  was  assigned  in  each  of  the  six  project 
schools  to  assist  with  clerical  details,  producing  instructional 
materials,  and  monitoring  mathematics  activities  in  the  project 
classroom.    The  aides  also  worked  with  individual  or  with  small 
groups  of  up  to  three  pupils. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  PRIMARY  MATHEMATICS 

'PROJECT 
1971-72 
IMPLEMENTATION  PHASE 


Math 
Specialist 


2nd  Grade 

Math 
Consultant 


Kdg. 
Math 
Consultant 


1st  Grade 

Math 
Consultant 


Kdg.  Teachers 
(6) 

Six  Project  Schools 


1st  Grade  Teachers 
(6) 

Six  Project  Schools 


j 2nd  Grade  Teachers 

'  (6) 

I     Six  Project  Schools 


Instructional 
Aides 

(6) 

(one  per  school) 
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Procedures 


The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Mathematics  Specialist  proposal 

"The  planned  duration  of  this  project  is  for  the  school 
year  1971-72,    lnstn:ctional  leadership  needed  for  successful 
implementation  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Mathematics 
Specialist.    The  Math  Specialist  will  conduct  workshops  for 
the  teachers  in  the  project  preceding  and  during  the  1971- 
1972  school  year.    A  one  week  workshop  will  be  held  the  week 
preceding  the  1971-1972  school  year*    It  is  hoped  that  from 
this  workshop  the  teacher  will  become  familiar  with  the 
structure  of  the  Primary  Math  Project  (pre-test,  skill  sheets, 
teaching  strategies,  readiness  tests,  etc.)  and  develop  a 
sensitivity  for  the  project  which  is  necessary  for  its  success- 
ful implementation.    Workshops  will  be  held  one  Saturday  morning 
per  month,  during  the  school  year.    During  these  workshops  the 
teachers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share  common  concerns 
about  the  implementation  of  the  project.    They  will  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  construct  visual  aids  needed  for  the 
project.    The  specialist  will  work  closely  with  all  the  teachers 
in  the  project  to  make  sure  the  teaching  strategies  from  the 
handbook  are  understood  and  used.    Demonstration  lessons  will 
be  given  at  appropriate  times  by  the  specialist  or  teachers  of 
the  pilot  project. 

Workshops  and  inservice  sessions  will  be  held  in  buildings 
other  than  those  in  the  project,  in  an  effort  to  disseminate 
information  and  ideas  to  other  schools.    Teachers  in  the  oilot 
program  can  be  used  to  help  demonstrate  teaching  strategies 
used  in  the  Developmental  Primary  Mathematics  Project." 


Budget 


Budgeted  direct  costs  of  this  project  were  as  follows: 


Salaries 

1  Math  Specialist  214  days 

3  Math  Consultants  81  days  each 

6  Instructional  aides  7  hours  per  day  for 


9  months  each 


$43,689 


Training  Stipends 

18  Project  Teachers 
6  Instructional  Aides 


3,070 
9,482 
1,500 


Workshops 


Teaching  Supplies 


Auto  and  Travel  allowance 
1  Math  Specialist 
3  Math  Consultants 


1,265 
700 


Outside  Consultants 
OASI 


Total 


T 


1 
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EVALUATION 

The  following  evaluation  design  was  filed  with  the  original  project 
proposal : 

"There  are  three  broad  goals  of  this  project: 

Goal  1:    To  Implement  a  K-2  nutnbcr  program  with  low  dependency 

on  printed  material. 
Goal  2:    To  Implement  a  program  where  teachers  will  develop  a 

positive  attitude  toward  teaching  mathematics. 
Goal  3:    To  Improve  mathematical  achievement. 

Each  goal  lends  Itself  to  the  statement  of  a  behavioral  objective. 
These  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  mathematics  program  with  low  reading  dependency  will  be 
Implemented  In  educationally  deprived  schools  for  grades  K-*2y  as 
shown  by  the  six  elementary  schools  chosen  for  the  project, 
where  the  handbook  developed  during  the  Developmental  Primary 
Mathematics  Project  will  be  used  for  the  mathematics  program. 

2.  The  teachers'  confidence  and  attitude  toward  teaching  mathematics 
will  be  Improved  as  shown  by  a  questionnaire  developed  by  the 
mathematics  specialist  and  research  specialist* 

3.  The  mathematical  achievement  of  the  children  Involved  In  the 
program  will  be  Improved  significantly  beyond  that  of  a  control 
grovp  as  shown  by  pupils'  responses  to  locally  developed 
arithmetic  test  Instruments. 

PRIMARY  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM  COMPARISONS 


Primary  Target 
(PT) 


Control 
(C) 


1971-72 
FALL 


1971-72 
SPRING 


Project  school 
pupils  in  the 
program 

Pretest 


t 


Fosttest 


Non-project 
school  pupils 


Pretest 


Posctest 


Comparison  I;        (Vertical  Arrows) 

Compares  change  from  pretest  in  fall  1971-72  to  posttest  in 
spring  of  1971-72  within  PT,  and  C. 

iHi;    Posttest  71-72  (PT))  Pretest  71-72  (PT) 
IH2:    Potttest  71-72  (C)  >  Pretest  71-72  (C) 
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Comparison  2:      (Horizontal  Arrows) 


2flj:    PT  (Gain)   >  C 


2H2:  Posttest 


(Gain) 
IT  y   Posttest  C 


In  the  above  model,  the  primary  target  is  considered  to  be 
those  pupils  in  the  project  schools •    Because  part  of  the  test 
being  a  rather  lengthy  individual  oral  examination,  the  pupils 
used  in  the  evaluation  are  to  be  selected  in  the  following 
manner: 

From  alphabetical  lists  of  pupils  in  the  project  schools, 
one  list  for  each  grade  K-2,  a  pupil  will  be  randomly  selected 
from  among  the  first  five  names*    Thereafter,  every  fourth 
pupil  will  be  selected* 

The  control  group  will  be  drawn  from  entirely  different 
schools.    No  adequate  means  are  available  to  select  a  strictly 
"matched"  control  group;    however,  the  other  Title  I  elementary 
schools  should  provide  a  fairly  comparable  control  group*  The 
pupils  to  be  evaluated  for  the  control  group  will  be  selected 
in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  primary  target*" 

Statistics  regarding  pupil  participation  in  t:he  project 
are  shown  in  Table  04.1.    The  number  of  kindergarten  pupils 
participating  appears  to  be  high  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  each  kindergarten  teacher  teaches  two  separate 
groups  of  pupils,  one  group  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.    Another  kind  of  statistic  is  also  showf^'the  pupil 
unit.    The  pupil  unit  is  defined  as  the  total  days  of  pupil 
membership  divided  by  180,  the  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year*    This  gives  a  truer  picture  of  th^  teaching  load,  because 
for  example,  a  pupil  enrolled  for  five  days  is  given  a  weight 
of  5/180  whereas  without  this  weighting  system  the  same  pupil 
would  be  weighted  the  same  as  the  pupil  who  was  enrolled  all 
year. 


TABLE  04*1 
PRIMARY  MTHEMATICS  PROJECT 
PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS 
1971-72 


Grade 

Male 

Sex 
Female 

I 

2 

Race 
3 

4 

5 

Total 

Pupil  Units 

Kdg, 

157 

149 

238 

1 

57 

6 

4 

306 

254 

First 

93 

87 

147 

1 

24 

4 

4 

180 

155 

Second 

80 

84 

136 

1 

19 

6 

2 

164 

138 

Total 

Nuidber 

330 

320 

521 

3 

100 

16 

10 

650 

546 

Percent* 

50.8 

i.9.2 

80,2 

.5 

15.4 

2.3 

1.5 

*Per cents  are  rourdcd 
**  m^rtnite,  2=0ri  'iital,  3=Black,  4=Mexican  American,  5=American  Indian 
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Project  teachers*  confidence  and  attitudes  were  sampled  in  two  ways.  First 
by  a  self  reporting  questionnaire  directed  to  the  teachers  early  in  the  year  and 
again  near  year's  end  and  second  by  a  checklist  rating  scale  for  each  teacher 
completed  by  the  mathematics  specialist  in  December  and  again  in  May.    Results  of 
the  self  report  questionnaire  were  rather  inconclusive.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  on  an  item  concerning  the  teacher's  area  of  greater  teaching  confidence, 
language  skills  or  quantitative  skills,  three  of  15  teachers  or  20  percent,  felt 
more  confident  in  teaching  language  skills;  one,  or  seven  percent,  felt  more 
confident  teaching  quantitative  skills,  with  the  remaining  eleven  leachers 
expressing  equal  confidence  in  both  areas.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  one  teacher 
of  eleven  or  nine  percent  reporting  felt  greater  confidence  in  language  skills. 
The  other  ten  or  93  percent  felt  equally  confident  in  both  areas.    In  the  fall, 
one  teacher  of  15  or  seven  percent,  preferred  teaching  mathematics,  whereas  In 
the  spring,  three  of  11  or  27  percent,  preferred  mathematics. 

The  composite  profiles  shown  in  Table  04.2  indicate  that  the  16  teachers 
for  whom  December  and  May  ratings  were"  available  showed  some  improvement  in  each 
factor  rated.    Ratings  of  each  factor  were  subjective  and  based  on  the  perceptions 
of  the  rater. 

Pupil  achievement  based  on  randomly  selected  groups  was  examined.  Kinder- 
garten pupils  were  measured  pre-post  by  an  instrument  developed  by  the  mathe- 
matics specialist.    These  results  are  shown  in  Table  04.3.    The  project  or 
primary  target  group  with  31  pupils  showed  a  mean  gain  of  19.8  points,  whereas 
the  21  comparison  group  pupils  gained  7.9  points.    Gains  ranged  from  +1  to  34 
points  for  the  project  group  and  from  -3  to  21  points  for  the  comparison. 

First  grade  pupils  were  measured  pre-post  by  appropriate  forms  of  the  math 
readiness  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  (MRT).    In  an  analysis  of 
covariance  technique,  the  MRT  and  the  pre-readiness  test  were  used  as  control 
variables,  while  the  post-readiness  test  was  employed  as  the  criterion  variable. 
These  results  are  shotm  in  Table  04.4.    Adjusted  posttest  means  were  86.9  for 
the  project  group  and  67.3  for  the  comparison  group.    This  difference  produces 
an  F  ratio  of  33.4  with  7.21  needed  for  significance  at  the  .01  level. 

Second  grade  pupils  were  measured  pre-post  by  the  math  readiness  test  and  by 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  Arithmetic  subtest.    In  this  set  of  data, 
the  pre-readiness  test  and  the  MAT  Arithmetic  te.st  were  employed  as  the  controls 
while  the  post-readiness  test  was  used  as  the  criterion  variable.    These  results 
are  shown  in  Table  04.5.    Posttest  adjusted  means  were  87.2  for  the  project  pupils 
and  72.8  for  the  comparison  pupils.    An  F  ratio  of  23.9  was  obtained  with  7.17 
being  required  for  significance  at  the  .01  level. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  evaluation  of  the  1971-72  Primary  Mathematics  Project  has  shown  that 
children  in  the  project  made  substantially  greater  gains  in  mathematical  concepts 
than  their  non-project  counterparts.    These  results  are  consistent  with  the 
previous  year's  results  when  the  Primary  Mathematics  Project  was  in  only  one  school, 
therefore  the  recommendations  of  last  year's  project  are  repeated  with  modification. 

.    That  the  program  be  continued  on  an  expanded  basis  in  Title  I  designated  schools 

.    That  workshops  be  continued  as  a  means  of  disseminating  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  the  program. 


.    Ensure  that  1971-72  k indergarten  and  first  grade  pupils  are  continued  i 
program  for  1972-73  in  order  to  benefit  from  full  impact. 
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TABLE  04.2 

!  COMPOSITE  RATINGS  OF  PRIMART  MATH 

l  TROJECT  TEACHERS 

 ,  WIS 


FACTOR  1 

Rating  Scale 

GAIN 

1  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

goals  of  program. 

\ 

.38 

2. 

Ib  in  agreement  with  projtct 
goals. 

.56 

3. 

Aanereo  co  prograin  oDjectives* 

.69 

^. 

Evidence?  concern  fcr  the 
progress  of  pupils  in  cU9a« 

.44 

5. 

Utilized  suggestions  about  I 
improvement  of  methods* 

/ 

J 

6. 

Displays  confidence  in 

teaching  of  primary  oathe-  1 

matics  subject  matter* 

< 

< 

*  o  i 

7. 

Handles  manipulative  materials 
with  eaee. 

\ 

1 ,06 

8. 

Is  enthusiastic  about  project. 

} 

.56 

9. 

Makes  optimum  use  of  instruc- 
tional aide. 

.69 

10. 

Hakes  optimum  use  of  teaching 
strategies  developed  for  the 
Primary  Mathematics  Program* 

1.19 

11 

Develops  new  materials  which 
support  project  objectives. 

L 

.56 

12. 

Gives  mathematics  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  teaching 
time* 

1 

.81 

13. 

Has  good  balance  of  pupil 
action  vs  teacher  action^ 

.44 

14. 

Commands  attention  of  most 
members  of  class  during 
discussion. 

^^^^^ 

.19 

15. 

Develops  mathematics  lessons 
which  are  concept  oriented. 

\ 

.81 

16. 

Preceeds  workbook  pages  with 
appropriate  teaching  activi- 
ties. 

.60 

*  December 

•  May 
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KEYBOARD  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Keyboard  Music  program  was  conducted  for  th^  sixth  consecutive 
year  In  Title  I  target  schools.    Two  grade  levels,  t^fth  and  sixth,  were 
added  to  the  previously  included  third  and  fourth  grades.    A  total  of  783 
pupils  received  piano  keyboard  instruction.    Two  teachers,  in  the  program 
since  its  beginning,  taught  28  half-hour  classes  per  week.    The  main  goal 
of  the  program  was  to  provide  pupils  with  some  keyboard  experience  which 
probably  would  not  be  available  to  them  in  other  ways.    In  May,  a  randomly 
selected  group  of  pupils  was  given  three  tests  over  basic  music  fundamentals 
and  were  evaluated  for  their  playing  ability.    On  two  of  the  tests,  three- 
fourths  of  the  pupils  scored  more  than  75  percent  corre^Jt  responses  and  on 
the  other,  one-half  of  the  pupils  scored  more  than  75  percent  correct  re- 
sponses. 

The  program  appeared  to  have  met  its  stated  objectives.    A  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  transfer  the  program  to  total  local  funding  because  of 
difficulties  in  operating  the  program  at  full  capacity  and  still  remain 
within  federal  guidelines  under  the  present  integration  plan. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


er|c 


The  Keyboard  Music  Instruction  Program  in  the  Wichita  Public  Schools 
has  supplied  a  new  dimension  to  the  existing  music  program.    It  was  felt 
that  a  keyboard  experience  would  be  beneficial  to  those  children  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  where  a  strong  musical  background,  for  the  most  part,  was 
not  evident.    Since  these  disadvantaged  children,  to  a  large  degree,  depend 
on  additional  stimuli  other  than  words,  and  they  express  themselves  more 
readily  when  reacting  to  things  they  can  see  and  do,  it  was  thought  that  a 
"live*'  keyboard  would  be  the  tool  which  might  help  them  better  understand 
music.    It  has  been  said  that  the  piano  keyboard  gives  concrete  examples  of 
melodic  movement  and  chord  structure  which  the  child  can  hear  with  his  ears, 
see  with  his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  fingers. 

Although  the  original  concept  was  to  start  the  keyboard  program  in  the 
third  grade  and  to  expose  as  many  children  as  possible  to  this  program,  later 
experience  somewhat  changed  this  concept.    While  twenty-four  pianos  were  in- 
stalled in  the  mobile  classroom  to  accomodate  as  many  as  possible,  experience 
has  shown  that  with  disadvantaged  children,  this  is  too  many.    These  children 
need  more  individual  attention  than  could  be  given.    Inasmuch  as  their  dis- 
advantaged status  has  caused  them  to  be  below  established  grade  levels,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  take  direction,  concentrate  on  a  given  thing  for  any 
extended  period  of  time,  and  to  retain  much  of  anything  that  tends  to  be 
abstract • 

It  was  recommended  that  smaller  clafcSes  be  organized,  and  that  the  grade 
level  be  extended  to  include  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  where  possible. 
This  caused  teachers  to  re-evaluate  their  methods  and  resort  more  to  a  class 
piano  approach  on  the  upper  grade  levels  inasmuch  as  m<iny  of  their  pupils  had 
already  had  previous  experience  in  keyboard  music. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  Keyboard  Music  program  was  designed  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the 
teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  music  via  the  piano  keyboard  to  the  pupils 
of  selected  Title  I  schools* 

Third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils  were  enrolled.    Of  these, 
753  were  public  school  pupils  while  30  were  from  a  parochial  school. 

Personnel 

Two  piano  teachers  were  assigned  to  this  program.    Both  have  been  with 
the  program  since  its  inception  in  1966. 

Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  of  1971-72.    Three  of  the  schools 
served  were  the  same  as  in  1970-71.    Three  replacements  were  made  for  schools 
closed  at  Ihe  end  of  the  70-71  school  year. 

Two  specially  equipped  mobile  vans  were  utilized  to  house  the  individual 
piano  keyboards,  the  instructor's  console,  and  associated  electronics.  Per- 
manently installed  storage  closets,  retractible  screen,  and  overhead  projector 
rounded  out  the  equipment  u?ed  in  the  program.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  movements  of  the  van;  the  following  schedule  for  1971-72  was  utilized: 

MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRID^' 

Van  I       Mueller  Ingalls  L'Ouverture  Ingalls  MuelXer 

Van  II    Mac  Arthur  Rogers  Lincoln  Rogers  MacArthur 

*  Our  Lady  or 
,  Guadalupe 
♦Parochial  pupils  walked  to  Lincoln  for  classes. 

The  Plant  Facilities  department  was  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
movement  of  the  vans  on  schedule.    Pupils  of  Mueller,  Ingalls,  MacArthur,  and 
Rogers  received  two  30  minute  instruction  periods  per  week.    Pupils  of  the 
remaining  schools  received  one  30  minute  period  weekly.    The  pupils  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  walked  to  Lincoln  for  their  classes.    Schools  which  had  not 
previously  had  Keyboard  Music  had  to  be  equipped  with  level  gravel  parking 
pads  and  heavy  duty  electric  hook-up  connections. 

Prior  experience  has  shown  that  class  size  should  not  exceed  16  pupils. 
The  smallest  class  this  ysar  contained  five  members. 

Budget 

The  budget  for  Keyboard  Music  Instruction  consists  of: 


Salaries  -  2  teachers  $21,176 

Teaching  Supplies  400 

OASI  1»101 

Total  $22,677 


Based  on  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  keyboard  music  on  a  full 
^  time  basis,  613,  the  cost  per  pupil  was  $36.99. 

ERIC 
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EVALUATION 


The  main  goal  of  Keyboard  Music  Instruction  was  to  provide  pupils  with 
experiences  on  the  piano  keyboard.    These  were  mainly  children  who  would  not 
get  this  kind  of  opportunity  without  the  experience  being  provided  at  school. 

Specific  behavioral  objectives  selected  for  evaluation  are  stated  below. 
Because  of  the  high  degree  of  specialisation  in  this  program,  high  reliance 
was  placed  upon  teacher  evaluation  as  to  the  accomplishments  of  class  par- 
ticipants. 

Objective  1^:  Pupils  participating  in  keyboard  music  instruction  will  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  symbols  of  music  as  shown  by  a  locally  pre- 
pared music  symbol  test  administered  in  the  spring. 

Objective  2:  Pupils  participating  in  keyboard  music  instruction  will  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  visual  pattern  of  the  piano  keyboard  as 
measured  by  their  ability  co  correctly  identify  notes  on  a  key- 
board. 

Objective  3:  Pupils  participating  in  keyboard  music  instruction  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  teacher  an  ability  to  play  musical  pieces 
which  indicate  an  improvement  in  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic 
concepts. 

Table  05.1  shows  the  composition  of  Keyboard  Music  participants  by  grade 
levels. 

TABLE  05.1 

SEX  AND  RACE  COMPOSITION  OF  KEYBOARD 
MiSIC  PARTICIPANTS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 
1971-72 


Sex 

Race 

Pupil 

Grade 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Units** 

Third 

151 

161 

257 

1 

46 

8 

312 

247 

Fourth 

150 

138 

228 

1 

45 

11 

3 

288 

224 

Fifth 

49 

53 

85 

1 

9 

5 

2 

102 

80 

Sixth 

32 

49 

59 

1 

18 

2 

1 

81 

62 

Total 

Number 

382 

401 

629 

4 

118 

26 

6 

783 

613 

Percent 

49 

51 

80 

1 

15 

3 

1 

*  l=White,  2=0riental,  3=Black,  4=»Mexican  American,  5=»An)erican  Indian 
**Pupil  unit  is  defined  as  total  days  of  class  mambershlp  divided  by  180. 


The  greater  portion  of  keyboard  enrollment  is  composed  of  third  and 
fourth  grade  pupils.    Boy  to  girl  ratios  are  approximately  equal  and  racial 
compositions  for  majority  and  minority  groupa  are  about  in  proportion  to 
the  school  population  as  a  whole. 

Pupils  were  randomly  selected  for  evaluation  on  four  measures.  Music 
Symbols  Test,  Note  Identification  Test,  Key  Selection  Test,  and  improvement 
of  playing  ability.    These  tests  were  administered  by  the  music  teacher. 
Results  are  shown  in  Tables  05.2,  05.3,  05.4,  and  05.5.    The  close  proximity 
of  the  Q2  and  Q3  points  to  the  maximum  possible  scores  on  the  three  tests 
gives  an  indication  that  the  majority  of  pupils  are  achieving  at  anticipated 
levels*  Average  grades  for  playing  ability  are  at  the  B  level. 
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TABLE  05.2 


COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  OF  RANDOMLY  SELECTED 
PUPILS'  RESPONSES  TO  MUSIC    SYMBOLS  TEST 

 (Possible  Score-15)  


Grade 

Nuni>er 
Taking 
Test 

X 

Ql 

^3 

Range 
of 

Scores 

Third 

49 

5.8 

11.8 

13.3 

14.5 

5-15 

Fourth 

38 

12.7 

11.9 

13.9 

14  6 

Fifth 

14 

13.4 

12.8 

14.2 

14.9 

6-15 

Sixth 

10 

14.2 

13.3 

14.5 

15.0 

13-15 

Total 

111 

12.9 

12.2 

13.5 

14.7 

4-15 

TABLE  05.3 



COMPARATIVE 
RESPCKfSES 

RESULTS 
TO  MUSIC 

OF  RANDOMLY  SELECTED 
NOTE  IDENTIFICATION 

PUPILS ' 
TEST 

(Possible  Score=10) 

Grade 

Nuiriber 
Taking 
Test 

X 

Ql 

Q2 

Q3 

Range 
of 

Scores 

Third 

49 

5.9 

2.0 

6.4 

10.0 

0-10 

Fourth 

38 

6.5 

2.3 

8.6 

9.8 

0-10 

Fifth 

14 

8.7 

8.0 

9.7 

10.0 

4-10 

Sixth 

10 

8.6 

9.6 

9.9 

10.0 

1-10 

Total  111  6.7  2.9  8.6  9.9  0-10 
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TABLE  05.4 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  OF  RANDOMLY  SELECTED  PUPILS' 


RESPONSES  TO  PIANO  KEY    SELECTION  TEST 

 (Possible  Score-lO)  

Number        _  Range 
Grade            Taking        X            Qj^             Q2            Q3  of 
 Teat  Scores 

Third  49  8.1  7.2  8.3  9.7  2-10 

Fourth  38  8.4  8.0  9.1  9.9  0-10 

Fifth  14  9.1  8.0  9.6  10.0  7-10 

Sixth  10  8.8  7.3  9.5  10.0  7-10 

Total  111  8.4         7.6  8.8  9.9  0-10 


TABLE  05.5 

COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  PUPILS 
PIANO  PLAYING  ABILITY 


(Possible  Score=4.0)* 

Number 

Grade 

E/aluated 

X 

Qi 

Q2 

Q3 

Range 

Third 

49 

2.9 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

1-4 

Fourth 

38 

2.7 

2.2 

2.9 

3.5 

0-4 

Fifth 

14 

3.0 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

1-4 

Sixth 

10 

3.2 

2.6 

3.3 

3.9 

1-4 

Total 

111 

2.9 

2.4 

3.0 

3.5 

0-4 

*  Letter 

Grade  Conversion 

4«A, 

3=B,  2=C, 

1-0,  0-F 

ERIC 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Operating  within  the  context  of  the  current  integration  plan  made  it 
difficult  to  realize  full  utilization  from  the  program.    During  1970-71, 
the  program  served  two  grades  and  825  pupils.    This  year  it  served  four 
grades  and  783  pupils.    Some  classes  operated  at  less  than  full  capacity 
because  sufficient  numbers  of  Title  I  eligible  pupils  were  not  available. 
With  the  current  federal  emphasis  on  Title  I  funds  being  applied  to\7ard 
improving  pupils*  academic  achievement  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, this  program  should  be  strongly  considered  for  total  local  funding 
which  would  allow  for  full  capacity  operation. 
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NEGLECTED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMS,  1971-72 
SUMMARY 


Three  local  homes  for  neglected  children  participated  in  this  project 
for  the  1971-72  school  year.    Different  approaches  were  used  in  the  various 
homes.    Two  homes,  Wichita  Children's  Home  and  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's 
Home,  emphasized  instruction  of  a  recreational,  tutorial,  or  remedial  nature 
while  the  third  home,  Maude  Carpenter  Children's  Home,  emphasized  staff 
training.    The  homes  with  a  Washington  apr  oved  case  load  of  88  children, 
served  a  total  of  183  children  in  the  sep»    ate  components  throughout  the 
year.    Pupil  turnover  caused  by  placement     i  foster  homes  accounted  for 
the  larger  figure.    Many  children  participated  in  more  than  one  of  the 
activities  offered,  corrective  reading,  mathematics,  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  and  physical  education.    The  program  was  recommended  for  continu- 
ation to  provide  institutional  children  with  experiences  not  normally 
available  to  them. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


Children  living  in  an  institutional  setting  may  not  experience  some  of 
the  close  family  relationships  found  in  the  average  home  and  hence,  may  not 
enjoy  some  of  the  satisfactions  of  having  a  parent  express  an  interest  in 
the  child's  school  experience.    It  was  felt  by  Title  I  project  directors 
that  some  kind  of  compensatory  effort  needed  to  be  directed  toward  the 
residential  homes  for  neglected  children.    Conferences  with  institutional 
directors  established  the  kinds  of  programs  most  desired. 

For  the  school  year  1966-67  Title  I  funds  were  made  available  to 
provide  enrichment  opportunities  for  neglected  pupils  in  music,  artj  and 
physical  education.    The  program  was  continued  the  next  two  years  and  ex- 
panded with  the  addition  of  corrective  reading  instruction  and  counseling 
services.    Mathematics  instruction  was  also  added  for  1968-69.  1969-70 
saw  the  addition  of  arts,  crafts,  and  home  economics  to  the  enriched 
offerings.    The  offerings  for  1970-71  and  1971-72  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

A  total  of  183  children  were  involved  in  all  of  the  different 
components  of  the  Neglected  Children's  Programs.    The  main  goal  of  the 
program  was  to  provide  for  children  the  kind  of  program  deemed  most 
desirable  by  the  institutional  directors.    This  encompassed  tutorial 
instruction,  recreational  activities,  and  staff  training. 


T 
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Personnel 

A*     Coordinator  of  Neglected  Children's  Programs 

The  position  of  coordinator  was  created  for  the  school  year  of 
1969-70  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  coordinated  functioning  of  the 
Neglected  Children's  program.    Duties  of  this  position  included  the 
following: 

1.  To  act  as  a  liaison  person  between  teachers,  institutional 
directors,  and  central  administration; 

2.  To  group,  enroll,  or  dismiss  pupils  from  classes; 

3.  To  develop  class  schedules; 

4.  To  supervise  teachers; 

5.  To  check  on  supply  items;  . 

€.    To  conduct  ::onferences  with  the  public  school  teacher  of 
institutional  children  on  specific  problems; 

7.  To  give  individual  help  when  needed; 

8.  To  provide  automobile  on  field  trips; 

9.  To  make  recommendations  for  fall  and  summer  institutional 
programs ; 

10.    To  maintain  discipline. 

During  the  three  school  years  this  position  has  been  filled,  one 
person  has  held  the  job.    She  is  currently  an  instructor  at  Wichita  State 
University. 

B.  Teachers 

Nine  classroom  teachers  were  employed  for  the  four  Neglected  Children's 
program.    Instructional  activities  were  for  two  or  four  hours  per  week, 
depending  on  the  subject.    All  of  the  teachers  were  employed  by  the  local 
school  district  in  regular  instructional  positions.    The  teaching  duties 
performed  in  the  Neglected  program  were,  in  most  cases,  similar  to  the 
teacher's  regular  day  assignment. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  of  1971-72  during  which  time  the 
Neglected  Children's  program  was  being  conducted  in  the  homes  for  neglected 
children.    Three  local  community  agencies  were  involved  in  the  project.  Two 
of  the  agencies,  Wichita  Children's  Home  and  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Home, 
received  instructional  and  tutorial  services  while  the  third,  Maude  Carpenter 
Children's  Home,  received  training  for  its  staff  members.  Instructional 
schedules  were  as  follows: 

Wichita  Children's  Home 


Corrective  Reading 

Mathematics 

llxxeic 

Arts  and  Crafts 
Physical  Education 


6  ^ 
6-0 


6-8  p.m. 
6-8  p^m. 
1-5  p.m. 


MW 
MW 
T 
T 

Sat. 


hours /week 
hours/week 
hours/week 
hours /week 
hours/week 
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Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Hottc 


Corrective  Reading  (Zclasses)  6-8  p.m.  MW 

Mathematics  6-8  p#m.  W 

Music  6-8  p.m.  Th. 

Arts  and  Crafts  6-8  p.m.  Th. 


8  hours /week 
4  hours /week 
2  hours/week 
2  hours/week 


Budget 


Part  time  Instructors     (9)  $  7600 

Coordinator     (I)  2225 

Teaching  Supplies  1250 

Pre  service,  training  112 

Staff  training  2400 

Sumer  swimming  and  3680 
Cultural  enrichment 

Mileage  for  coordinator  216 

OASI  517 


$18000 

Based  on  the  Washington  approved  case  load  of  88  children  for  the 
three  institutions  combined,  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  -"mounts 
to  $204.55. 


E\^ALUATION 


Programs  for  neglected  children  are  planned,  based  on  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  institutional  directors,  hence  the  emphasis  and  scope  of  the 
program  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from  institution  to  institution. 
The  major  goal  of  the  Neglected  Children's  Program  is  to  make  available, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  various  kinds  of  services  which  the  directors 
may  request.    Within  this  broad  framework,  certain  objectives  may  emerge. 

Objective  1^:    Neglected  children  residing  in  the  residential  institutions 
will  be  provided  with  supplen^entary ,  recreational,  and 
tutorial  instruction  in  the  areas  of  reading,  mathematics, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  music  as  shown  by  the  scheduling  or 
classes  to  be  \:orked  out  with  the  institutional  directors. 

Objective  2:    Neglected  children  who  receive  tutorial  Instruction  in 
academic  subjects  will  show  improvement  as  measured  by 
improvement  in  those  areas  at  the  regu^'^r  day  school.  Tiie 
neglected  children's  day  teachers  will  be  contacted  periodi- 
cally for  progress  reports. 

Objective  3^:    Neglected  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  non- 
academic  subjects  vill  shew  in^provement  in  those  subiccts 
as  determined  by  teacher  rating  scales. 

Objective  4t    Institutional  staffs  will  receive  staff  training  as  shoim 
by  records  of  training  sessions  maintained  by  the  institjn- 
tional  director. 
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Pupil  participants  in  the  program  were  all  of  those  children  who  were 
residents  in  Wichita  Children's  Home  or  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Home. 
The  staff  of  Maude  Carpenter  Children's  Home  participated  in  the  staff 
training  component* 

Pupil  participation  statistics  are  shown  in  Table  06*1 • 

Data  were  also  collected  to  determine  the  length  of  time  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  various  activities.    It  was  found  that  the  average  term 
of  enrollments  were: 


Corrective  Reading  15.^  weeks 

Mathematics  14.3 

Hisic  15.5 

Arts  and  Crafts  14.2 

Physical  Education  14.8 

Composite  14.9 


Since  pupils  met  in  reading  and  mathematics  twice  per  week,  they 
averaged  about  28  to  30  instructional  sessions  in  the  two  courses.  Pupils 
in  music,  arts  and  crafts,  and  physical  education  met  once  per  week  and 
hence  the  average  number  of  instructional  sessions  attended  were  14  to  15 
in  each  course.    Table  06.2  is  a  frequency  distribution  of  pupils  by  the 
number  of  weeks  enrolled. 

The  staff  training  part  of  this  project  was  provided  for  Maude 
Carpenter  Children's  Home.    Following  is  a  list  of  activities  funded  by 
Title  I. 

Number 

 Time  Activity   Staff  Place  

October,  1971         Workshop  for  1  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Institutional  Workers 


October^  1971 

April,  1972 
May,  1972 
June,  1972 


Child  Care  Seminar  4 

Reality  Therapy  Workshop  2 

Symposium  on  Incest  2 

Workshop  for  13 
Child  Care  Personnel 


Washburn  University 
Topeka,  Kansas 

McPherson,  Kansas 

Chanute,  Kansas 

University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 


Some  money  was  also  reserved  for  summer  swimming  instruction  and 
cultural  enrichment  activities  for  the  children  of  Maude  Carpenter.  Three 
field  trips  were  taken:    Denver,  Colorado  Springs  area,  12  children; 
Salina,  Abilene,  and  Hillsboro,  Kansas  area,  12  children;  and  Six  Flags 
over  Texas,  8  children. 

Through  a  breakdown  in  communications  and  delivery  systems,  no  data 
were  collected  tor  the  support  of  objectives  two  and  three.    When  discovered 
it  ."^as  too  late  to  initiate  new  collection  procedures. 
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TABLE  06.2 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  WEEKS  OF  ENROLLMENT 
IN  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN'S  INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Weeks  Corrective      Mathematics      Hueic       Arts  &     Physical  Composite 

Enrollment       Reading  Crafts      Educ.  (Percent) 


28-36 

(1)* 

22 

18 

28 

14 

13 

21.3 

(2)** 

20.8 

19 

23.3 

23.0 

22.8 

19-27 

(1) 

7 

7 

13 

2 

5 

8.0 

(2) 

6.6 

7.4 

10.8 

3.3 

8.8 

10-18 

(1) 

33 

20 

32 

15 

11 

25.3 

(2) 

31.1 

21.3 

26.7 

24.5 

19.3 

1-9 

(1) 

44 

48 

47 

30 

28 

44.8 

(2) 

41.5 

51.1 

39.2 

49.2 

49.1 

*      (1)  Number 

^*    (2)  Percent 8,  rounded 


About  45  percent  of  the  pupils  were  in  courses  for  nine  weeks  or  less. 
Many  of  these  were  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.    About  22  percent  were 
enrolled  for  nwre  than  28  weeks. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Children  living  in  the  neglected  institutional  homes  probably  miss 
family  activities  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  children.  The 
programs  for  neglected  children  are  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  some  of 
these  children's  needs.    The  emphasis  should  be  on  enrichment  activities 
rather  than  concentrated  on  academic  achievement.    The  recommendation  is 
made  to  continue  the  program  as  a  service  for  neglected  children  with 
more  emphasis  on  their  psychological  needs. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  PROJECT,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


Title  I  funds  provided  for  a  business  education  teacher  to  be 
assigned  to  the  two  homes  for  delinquent  children.    The  major  purpose 
of  this  program  was  to  enable  pupils  to  continue  their  enrollment  in 
business  education  courses  with  a  rainiimim  of  interruption*    A  secondary 
goal  was  to  show  improvement  in  course  grades  from  the  pupils'  entry  to 
exit  at  the  institution.    A  total  of  94  pupils  participated  in  the 
courses.    Their  average  length  of  stay  at  the  delinquent  homes  was  48 
days  for  boys  and  20  days  for  girls.    The  girls •  home  was  closed  in 
February  which  accounts  for  the  shorter  enrollment.    Where  data  was 
available  it  .appeared  that  pupils  did  make  improvement  in  the  courses. 
Girls  who  were  enrolled  in  Typing  made  an  average  gain  of  about  17 
words  per  minute  in  typing  speed •    Boys  gained  26  words  per  minute. 
The  program  was  recommended  for  continuation. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


Children  in  the  city  declared  to  be  delinquent  are  assigned  to  one 
of  two  resident  juvenile  facilities  which  are  administered  by  the  Juvenile 
Court.    Educational  programs  operated  within  the  detention  facilities  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  Wichita  Public 
Schools.    Some  Title  I  programs  were  started  during  the  summer  of  1967  for 
residents  of  the  institutions. 

It  had  been  found  that  many  pupils  who  were  transferred  from  a  regular 
high  school  to  the  delinquent  institution  had  to  drop  courses  such  as  typing, 
basic  business,  and  bookkeeping  and  were  unable  to  make  up  the  lost  work  when 
they  were  returned  to  their  regular  high  school.    During  the  academic  year  of 
1967-68,  a  business  education  teacher  was  provided  by  Title  I  funds  on  a  half- 
time  basis  for  each  detention  home  to  help  pupils  keep  up  in  business  education 
courses  already  started  before  being  assigned  to  the  detention  homes.  The 
program  was  dropped  for  the  1968-69  school  year  for  lack  of  funds  but  was  re- 
instituted  in  1969-70  when  funds  again  became  available. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

Pupils  served  by  this  program  were  those  who  were  adjudged  delinquent 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  subsequently  assigned  to  Friendly  Gables,  for  girls, 
or  Lake  Afton,  for  boys.    The  main  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  Title  I  program 
was  to  provide  an  opportunity  whereby  boys  and  girls  assigned  to  the  resident 
homes  could  continue  enrollment  in  business  education  courses. 
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Personnel 

One  business  teacher  was  added  by  the  program*    He  spent  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  with  the  boys  at  Lake  Aft on  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
with  the  girls  at  Friendly  Gables.    This  instructor  was  skilled  in  the 
teaching  of  business  courses.    1971-72  marked  his  third  year  in  the  Title 
I  program.    Since  the  Lake  Afton  facility  is  located  in  the  county  approxi- 
mately 28  miles  from  downtown  Wichita,  the  commuting  time  and  distance 
may  be  a  consideration  factor  for  some  instructor  candidates  for  this  job. 


Procedure 

This  report  covers  the  academic  year  of  1971-72.    Small  group  instruc- 
tion methods  were  utilized  since  the  total  class  enrollment  at  any  one  time 
seldom  exceeded  six  pupils.    While  pupils  were  scheduled  five  days  a  week 
for  business  classes  at  Lake  Afton,  the  teacher  was  only  there  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.    The  pupils  proceeded  independently  on  the  other  two 
days.    A  comparable  situation  existed  at  Friendly  Gables  except  that  the 
girls  did  not  have  the  third  day  of  instruction  each  week. 

Commencing  in  February,  1972,  .the  Friendly  Gables  facility  was  ordered 
closed  by  the  Juvenile  Court.    Girls  resident  at  that  time  were  released, 
placed  in  foster  homes,  transferred  to  other  detention  facilities  or  other- 
wise placed.    The  business-education  teacher  then  devoted  his  full  time  to 
the  boys  at  Lake  Afton. 

Budget 

The  following  items  were  included  in  the  1971-72  budget  for  this  program: 


Salary,    Instructor  (1)  $8,884 

OASI  462 

Teaching  Supplies  500 

Mileage  allowance  390 

Total  $10,236 


Based  on  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  a  full  time  basis, 
the  per  pupil  unit  cost  was  $497.00. 


EVALUATION 


The  main  purpose  of  this  segment  of  the  Title  I  services  directed 
toward  delinquent  pupils  was  to  help  continue  the  pupils'  education  in 
business  courses  which  had  begun  at  the  home  school.    Since  business 
education  courses  are  elective  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  entire 
delinquent  residential  population  is  not  involved  in  this  program. 

Objective  U  Delinquent  boys  and  girls  assigned  to  the  delinquent 
institutions  will  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  business  education  courses  as  shown  by 
the  employment  and  assignment  of  a  business  education 
teacher  for  the  two  delinquent  institutions. 

ERLC 
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Objective  2:  Business  education  pupils  in  the  delinquent  institutional 
classes  will  make  improvements  in  their  grades  and  in 
typing  speed  as  shown  by  class  records  maintained  by  the 
business  education  teacher* 
Participants  in  the  program  could  be  considered  a  "captive  audience" 
since  they  were  assigned  to  the  detention  homes  by  the  juvenile  court.  If 
they  had  been  enrolled  in  any  business  course  prior  to  entry  into  the 
residential  homes  they  were  automatically  enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  average  length  of  enrollment  in  the  various  business  courses  is 
shown  by  grade  and  by  race  in  Table  07.1  below: 


TABLE  07.1 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  ENROLLMENTS  (SCHOOL  DAYS) 

IN 

BUSINESS -EDUCATION  FOR  DELINQUENTS  COURSES 


By  Grade  5  7  8  9  10  11 

Boys  106  62.3         79.4  56.0  27.5  29*5 

Girls  18.0  24.7  17.0  20.1 


By  Race*  1  2  3  4  5  Total 

Boys  44.3  0  58.0  25.0  16.0  47.9 

Girls  20.6  0  17.7  47.0  10. 0  20.3 


*  l«White,  2»0riental,  3«Black,  4»Mexican  American,  5=ATnerican  Indian 

Boys  could  have  been  enrolled  for  a  maximum  of  180  days.  Enrollments 
ranged  from  three  days  to  147  days  with  a  median  of  42  days.    Because  of 
the  closing  of  Friendly  Gables,  girls  could  have  been  enrolled  a  maximum 
of  110  days.  Enrollments  ranged  from  one  day  to  60  days  with  a  median  of 
14  days. 

Tables  07.2  and  07.3  show  enrollments  broken  down  by  subject,  grade, 
and  race.    An  unduplicated  participation  count  is  also  shown. 
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TABLE  07.4 


DISPOSITION  OF 

PUPILS  UPON 

PiJLEASE  FROM 

INSTITUTIONS 

Disposition 

Lake  Afton 
(Boys) 
Number  Percent 

Friendly  Gables 
(Girls) 
Nunfcer  Percent 

Returned  to  Original 
School 

16 

40.0 

38 

70.4 

End  of  School  Year 
(February  for  girls) 

14 

35.0 

5 

9.2 

Boys  Industrial  School 

5 

12.5 

Girls  Industrial  School 

I 

1.8 

Ran  Away 

I 

2.5 

I 

1.8 

Transferred  to  different 

ocnooi   J-ii  cj.Ly 

I 

2.5 

6 

11.1 

Half  way  House 

I 

1.8 

Itoved  from  City 

I 

2.5 

Hospital 

I 

2.5 

1 

1.8 

County  jail 

I 

2.5 

Miscellaneous 

1 

1.8 

Total 

40 

54 

er|c 
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According  to  Table  07.4,  31  of  the  40  boys  were  returned  to  the  sending 
school,  to  a  different  school,  or  finished  out  the  year.    For  girls,  49  of 
54  were  In  the  same  group  of  categories.    From  this  It  may  be  deduced  that 
the  Business-Education  for  Delinquents  Program  did  provide  for  a  continuity 
of  business  course  enrollments.    Pupils  were  able  to  continue  enrollment  in 
the  business  area  with  a  minimum  of  interruption. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  improvement  made  by 
pupils  between  their  time  of  entry  and  exit  at  the  institution.  Small 
numbers  and  sketchy  pre-information  make  these  kinds  of  data  strongly 
suspect.    Information  is  shown  in  Tables  07.5  and  07.6.    Small  numbers  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  some  courses  made  it  impossible  to  draw  valid  inferences 
about  pupil  progress  in  the  areas  and  are  therefore  not  shown. 


TABLE  07.5 


DISTRIBUTIOt^  OF 

GRADES  IN  TYPING 

I 

Unknown  None 

F  D 

C 

B 

A 

Boys 

:  (N-33) 

Entry  Grade 
Exit  Grade 

14  19 

I 

26 

6 

Girl 

b:  (N-32) 

Entry  Grade 
Exit  Grade 

22  4 

1  1 
3 

3 
26 

I 
2 

I 

TABLE  07.6 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  TYPING  SPEED 
TYPING  I 


Entry  Exit 
Mean  Words                     Mean  Words  Mean 
Per  Minute   Per  Minute  Gain 


Boys  (N=33)  7.3 
Girls  (N-32)  16.0 


33.4 
32.6 


26.1 
16.6 
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Pupil  turnover  is  a  factor  to  consider  in  this  program*    Boys  were 
enrolled  an  average  of  48  days  and  girls  20  days.    Making  the  assumption 
that  the  average  boy  was  in  class  three  times  per  week  and  the  average 
girl  twice  a  weelv,  the  average  number  of  class  sessions  attended  for  boys 
was  29  and  for  girls,  eight  sessions.    Under  these  conditions  it  would 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  large  achievement  gains.    It  would  appear 
that  the  major  value  of  this  program  is  in  providing  for  a  continuation 
or  maintenance  of  achievement  in  a  subject  area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  program  achieved  its  stated  objective  to  a  reasonable  degree 
and  is  therefore  recommended  for  continuation  as  a  service  to  boys  and 
girls  assigned  to  the  institutional  setting. 
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PRE-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS,  1971-72 


NUMMARY 


Title  I  pre-school  programs  consisted  of  three  components:    three  year- 
old  program,  four  year-old  program,  and  an  emotionally  disturbed  program. 
One  hundred  eleven  children  were  participants  of  whom  35  percent  were  white 
and  59  percent  were  black.     Parents  of  most  children  were  also  involved  in 
various  elements  of  the  programs. 

Programs  were  conducted  in  a  vacated  elementary  school  which  was  set 
aside  specifically  for  pre-school  and  Head  Start. 

Main  goals  were    -.at  of  implementation,  getting  the  programs  operating 
and  functioning  smootnly.    A  class  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  was 
of  great  benefit  in  allowing  regular  classes  to  function  more  efficiently 
by  placing  the  disruptive  child  with  a  highly  skilled  teacher  in  a  small 
group  structured  setting.    As  children  could  cope  with  the  regular  class- 
room, they  were  phased  b.^ck. 

All  phases  of  the  program  were  recommended  for  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


?re-school  prograiiis  had  their  beginning  in  the  Wichita  Public  School 
system  during  the  school  year  of  196^^  "^0.    Sixteen  pupils  who  were  on  the 
H«>ad  Start  waiting  list  were  selected  for  participation  at  their  neigh- 
borhood school.    A ^kindergarten  teacher  was  assigned  one-half  day  to  the 
project.    For  1970-71  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  two  classes  of 
about  twenty  pupils  each.    Again,  pupils  were  among  those  on  the  Head  Start: 
waiting  list.    The  program  was  similar  co  Head.  Start  but  did  not  include 
any  of  the  supplementary  services  such  as  medical,  dental,  nutritional,  or 
osychological. 

A  need  for  this  kind  of  program  can  be  demonstrated  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Head  Start  waiting  list. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

One  hundred  eleven  three,  four  and  five  year  old  children  participated 
in  the  three  components  of  the  expanded  1971-72  pre-school  programs.  In 
addition  to  thd  three-year-old  and  four-year-old  components,  a  program  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  was  added.     Program  goals  included  language 
development,  fostering  of  self  image  and  confidence,  and  socialization  skills. 
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Personnel 

Several  types  of  positions  were  included  in  the  project  components. 
A.    Three-year-old  program 

a.  T<*acher  (1) 

b.  Instructional  aide  (1) 

c.  Parent  coordinator  or  social  worker  (1) 

d.  Program  coordinator  (.1) 

e.  Baby-sitter  (1) 

f.  Bus  aide  (1) 

g.  Substitutes 

B#    Four-year-old  program 

a.  Teachers  (2)  ^ 

b.  Instructional  aides  (2) 

C*    Emotionally  Disturbed  Program 

a.  Teacher  (1) 

b.  Instructional  aides  (.5) 

The  instructional  aides  were  funded  by  the  instructional  aide  program; 
however,  for  purposes  of  calculating  per  pupil  expenditures  they  are  attri- 
buted to  these  programs. 


Procet"  ^res 

With  the  closing  of  several  majority  black  enrollment  elementary  schools 
in  the  Title  I  target  area  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  a  separate 
building  became  available  for  the  Housing  of  several  pre-school  projects, 
among  them  the  f  ree  under  consideration  here-    Administrative  direction 
was  furnished  by  the  Director  uZ  Head  Start  programs. 

A  description  of  each  of  the  programs  included  in  the  proposal  is  in- 
cluded as  follows: 

Three -Year-Old  Program 

•»por  the  1971-1972  school  year,  the  proposed  program  would  enroll  thirty- 
two  three-year-old  target  area  children  in  early  childhood  classes.  Regular 
activities  would  be  planned  with  parents  aimed  at  developing  understanding 
of  the  cognitive  and  socialization  goals  of  the  program.    Materials  would 
be  developed  for  the  parents  for  their  use  at  home  with  the  children. 

Program  goals  will  include  lauguage  development,  fostering  of  self- 
image  and  confidence,  and  socialization  skills.    Appropriate  learning  skills 
will  be  developed  through  sensory  activities,  active  physical  involvement 
of  the  children  witu  materials  and  programming  suited  to  their  developmental 
level.    Stress  will  be  placed  on  children  working  in  small  groups  or  indi- 
vidually in  appropriate  activities.    A  snack  and  a  balanced  lunch  will  pro- 
vide nutritional  benefits.    A  parent  educator/social  worker  will  provide 
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social  services  to  parents  and  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  the 
parent  education  program.    This  person,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  will  make 
home  visits  and  demonstrate  appropriate  home  activities  to  reinforce  class- 
room learning.     It  is  hoped  that  these  activities  with  their  children  will 
increase  their  interest  in  the  child's  educational  goals  and  their  commit- 
ment to  school  related  activities.    An  instructional  aide  will  be  employed 
to  assist  the  regular  classroom  teacher," 


Four-Year-Old  Program 

"The  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children 
and  be  directed  toward  positive  self-image  and  specific  concept  develop- 
ment.    Emphasis  will  be  on  social  adjustment,  intellectual  stimulation, 
creativity,  art,  music,  and  play  will  be  used  to  motivate  and  involve 
children  in  classroom  activities.    The  program  will  differ  from  Head  Start 
in  that  comprehensive  nutritional,  health,  and  psychological  services 
will  not  be  available. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Early  Childhood  Center  will  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Early  Childhood  Department  of  the  Education  School  at 
Wichita  State  University,    Student  teachers  will  work  in  practicum  situa- 
tions with  individual  and  small  groups  of  children,  enabling  pupils  to  enjoy 
more  individual  attention.     Parents  will  be  involved  as  volunteers  in  the 
classroom  so  that  they  may  obterve  and  cultivate  skillful  early  childhood 
teaching.     The  center  will  serve  both  walk-in  neighborhood  children,  and 
children  bussed  in  from  other  low-income  neighborhoods,  selected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  integrated  classrooms.    The  program  will  be  coordinated 
with  Head  Start  classes,  parent  education  programs  and  other  early  child- 
hood activities  based  at  the  Little  Early  Childhood  Center,     It  is  hoped 
that  the  Center  will  develop  into  a  demonstration  center  for  the  community," 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Program 

"Each  year,  approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  our 
programs  for  low- income  groups  are  so  severely  disturbed  that  they  are 
unable  to  benefit  from  the  usual  classroom  program,  or  are  so  disruptive 
of  it  that  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  them.    For  1971-1972,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  twelve  children  will  be  identified  with  severe  emotional  problems. 
Of  these,  six  to  eight  will  be  so  severely  disturbed  that  we  will  either 
have  to  exclude  them  or  diminish  our  efforts  for  the  other  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  children  in  order  to  care  for  the  disturbed  children's  needs. 
Some  of  these  children  can  benefit  from  a  normal  classroom  for  a  short 
period,  or  perhaps  up  to  an  hour.     It  is  the  intention  of  this  program  to 
enroll  children  daily  in  a  "regular"  classroom  and  also  in  a  resource  room 
with  special  services.    As  the  children  progress,  they  would  spend  more  of 
their  time  in  the  regular  classroom. 

We  anticipate  a  variety  of  early  childhood  activities  at  Little  Center 
in  1971-72  school  year.    Under  this  program,  a  c lassroom  will  be  furnished 
with  simplified  stimulants,  a  fairly  structured  program  will  be  implemented, 
and  a  teacher  with  skill  and  training  with  disturbed  children  will  be  em- 
ployed.   Materials  available  will  assist  children  in  expressing  hostile, 
fearful  or  aggressive  feelings  and  will  include  sand,  water,  clay,  punching 
bag,  many  manipulative  materials  and  media," 
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Budget 

The  following  budget  items  are  from  all  three  program  elements: 


Personnel  $45,226 

Aide  training  stipends  375 

Instructional  stipplies  3,600 

Food  Service  3,387 

Pupil  transportation  3,000 

Auto  mileage  534 

Equipment  1,154 

OASI  2,016 

Total  $59,442 


Based  on  a  pupil  participation  count  of  111,  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the 
combined  programs  was  $535,51. 


EVALUATION 


The  main  goal  of  the  three  and  four-year-old  program  was  to  provide  early 
learning  experiences  for  pre-school  children.    The  main  goal  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  project  was  to  integrate  children  back  into  the  main  stream  of 
structured  school  experiences. 

Objective  1:    A  pre-school  program  for  three  and  four  year  old  children 

will  be  implemented  along  the  lines  of  Early  Start  as  shown 
by  the  employment  of  personnel  to  staff  the  program  and  a 
narrative  description  of  the  processes  employed. 

Objective  2:    Parents  will  be  actively  involved  in  the  pre-school  project 
as  shown  by  participation  records. 

Objective  3:    A  pilot  program  will  be  implemented  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children         '  will  provide  for  the  employment  of  a  specially 
skilled  teacher,  a  counselor,  special  equipment,  parent  con- 
sultation, and  psychological  services  as  shown  by  a  narrative 
description  of  the  project. 

Pupil  participation  statistics  are  shown  ii  Table  08,1  on  the  following 
page. 
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TABLE  08.1 


PARTICIPATION  IN  PRE-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
BY  SEX  AND  RACE 
1971-72 


Program 

Sex 

Race* 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Four-Year-Old 

Program 

35 

33 

23 

44 

1 

68 

Three-Year-Old 

Program 

17 

15 

11 

16 

5 

32 

Emotionally  Dis- 

turbed Program 

5 

6 

5 

5 

1 

11 

Total 

(Number) 

57 

54 

39 

0 

65 

■; 

0 

111 

(Percent) 

51 

49 

35 

0 

59 

6 

0 

*  1-White;  2=0riental;  3=Black;  4=Mexican  American;  5=Amerlcan 

Indian 

The  Director  of 

Pre-School 

Programs 

was 

interviewed 

about  the  various 

programs .  Excerpts 

from  this 

interview 

follow: 

Three -Year -Old  Program 

"The  three-year-old  project  is  a  parent-child  program  and 
the  intent  was  to  involve  the  parents  of  the  group  in  activities 
on  a  weekly  basis  which  would  encourage  a  better  understanding 
of  early  childhood  principles  and  child  development.    We  in- 
tended to  make  materials  with  the  parents  for  them  to  use  at 
home  to  reinforce  what  the  children  were  learning  at  school. 
That  was  fine,  the  parents  were  very  interested,  they  have  been 
attending  well  and  it'  s  really  been  very  exciting,  but  we  came 
up  with  a  problem  that  some  of  our  parents  found  employment. 
They  were  not  able  to  take  part  in  the  parent  activities  and 
we  had  made  it  a  requirevnent  of  enrollment  in  the  program  that 
the  parents  attend  once  a  week.    We  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
that  if  we  stuck  to  the  guide  lines  that  were  laid  down  in  the 
program  we  were  really  not  helping  families.     It  was  a  step  for- 
ward for  them  to  find  employment,  at  least  part  time,  so  we  had 
to  go  to  our  parent  educator  and  ask  her  to  make  appointments 
with  parents  after  school  or  to  work  with  them  in  their  homes. 
This  was  a  different  pattern  of  working  with  the  parents.  There 
was  another  change.    We  discovered  that  we  couldn't  interest 
parents  in  things  on  their  childrens'  behalf  until  their  own 
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unmet  personal  needs  had  been  dealt  with.     It  was  almost  as  if 
their  needs  had  been  so  unsatisfied  and  until  they  had  some  sat- 
isfaction for  themselves,  we  really  weren't  free  to  concern  them- 
selves in  depth  with  the  children's  needs,         have  had  to  back 
track  a  little  bit  and  get  some  programming  in,  that  meets  the 
parents'  more  personal  concerns.*' 

*Ve  also  found  that  we  had  need  for  social  service  help  for 
those  parents  and  in  rewriting  that  project  for  the  future,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  add  social  work  service  help," 


Four-Year-Old  Program 

"About  75  percent  come  in  by  bus--the  other  fourth  walk  in 
or  have  their  own  transportation.    One  method  of  evaluation  which 
I  have  used  privately  is  perhaps  very  subjective:    when  the  buil- 
ding was  closed  as  an  attendance  center,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  resistance  in  the  community  and  I  kind  of  set  myself  a  personal 
goal  of  carrying  the  message  to  the  community  that  they  had  not 
lost  a  school,  they  had  gained  a  community  center,  and  they  would 
be  served  on  a  continuing  basis  here.     Perhaps  they  would  have 
more  chance  for  involvement  than  they  had  had  previously.  I 
tried  everything  I  could  think  of  to  make  this  known  to  the  public 
and  then  I  watched  to  see  what  the  vandalism  record  would  be. 
There  has  been  practically  none." 

"I  thought  that  was  very  interesting,  because  the  previous 
year,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  schools  in  the  city 
which  had  had  the  most  vandalism.     It  may  just  be  happenstance, 
but  I  really  think  the  people  in  the  community  have  some  pride 
and  some  feeling  about  the  program," 

"A  limiting  factor  has  been  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Title  I  program  for  bussing  so  we  have  piggy -backed  on  the  Head 
Start  busses  and  in  so  doing,  the  only  Title  I  schools  that  we 
could  draw  from  were  those  being  served  here  at  Little  by  the 
Head  Start  program;  with  that  factor  it  has  been  quite  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  racial  balance." 

"I  don't  know  if  the  community  acceptance  or  interest  would 
be  considered  of  interest  in  evaluating,  but  we  have  had  a  waiting 
list  of  over  two  hundred  all  year  for  these  programs." 

'There  are  72  children  enrolled  in  the  Title  I  program  and 
the  parents  have  requested  that  next  year  they  ha/e  organized 
parent  activities.    We  will  probably  ask  that  the  parent  coor- 
dinator who  has  been  working  with  the  three-year-old  program 
take  both  the  three  and  four-year-old  program  parents," 


Emotionally  Disturbed  Program 

"There  are  no  more  than  six  children  at  a  time.    However,  it 
isn't  exactly  as  you  would  consider  a  classroom,  because  there 
are  many  children  who  spend  shorter  than  a  fourth  to  hi.lf  day  in 
a  classroom.    Some  of  the  children,  for  example,  eat  with  the  regu- 
lar Head  Start  or  Title  I  classroom  and  then  spend  the  rest  of 
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their  day  in  this  classroom.    Some  children  spend  an  hour  in  a 
regular  classroom  and  then  that's  all  the  control  they  have  ana 
they  can't  cope  with  the  regular  classroom  anymore  and  so  they 
spend  that  section  of  their  day,  but  several  children  have  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  classroom  and  have  made  the  transition  into 
a  regular  classroom,  but  there  are  no  more  than  six  in  there  at 
any  one  time.'* 

"There  are  approximately  three  or  four  children  who  have  been 
in  all  year.    There  is  no  possibility  working  with  them  in  a  class- 
room situation  at  all.    Autistic  children  are  very  withdrawn. 
We  are  transferring  one  in  Monday  who  was  referred  to  the  Guidance 
Center  who  is  identified  as  being  in  one  of  the  regular  classrooms-- 
sinply  can't  handle  that  kind  of  program, --that  child  will  be  in 
for  a  while." 

"We  have  had  three-year-olds  who  have  spent  time  in  there 
occasionally,  from  our  Title  I  three-year-old  program,  but  most 
of  the  chiiuron  nre  four  and  a  very  few  of  them  have  been  five. 
We  have  some  five-year-old  children  in  the  Head  Start  Program 
who  have  been  referred  by  school  principals  as  not  being  ready 
for  kindergarten  for  various  reasons  and  often  this  unreadiness 
is  coupled  with  an  emotionally  disturbed  condition." 


An  interview  with  the  teacher  of  the  four-year-old  program  established 
at  t'.e  time  that  all  parents  except  one  had  been  involved  in  classroom 
activities . 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two  of  the  three  objectives  of  this  component  were  implementation  ob- 
jectives.   Both  were  accomplished.    The  other  objective  concerned  parent 
involvement  and  it  also  appeared  to  have  been  met.    In  view  of  the  increased 
emphasis  in  Title  I  programs  toward  prevention  rather  than  remediation, 
pre-school  programs  should  receive  added  emphasis.    The  experience  gained 
this  year  has  shovn  the  need  for  flexibility  in  working  with  parents.  Pro- 
cedures must  no-  penalize  those  parents  who  are  able  to  find  employment. 

The  whole  gamut  of  pre-schoo'.  programs  are  therefore  recommended  for 
continuation  and  expansion. 
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FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Family  Social  Services  program  as  it  now  operates  represents  an 
evoliitioivry  development  from  its  beginning  in  1967-68  as  an  attendance 
aide  function  with  eight  aides.    The  program  now  has  thirteen  social  ser 
vice  workers  who  qualify  for  various  levels  of  educational  experience. 
A  major  portion  of  the  worker's  time  is  spent  in  home  calls  and  direct 
contacts  with  the  parents  or  with  community  agencies.    This  provides  a 
service  which  other  school  personnel  are  unable  to  give  on  such  an  ex- 
panded scale. 

The  social  workers  received  approximately  2900  referrals  during  the 
school  year.    Records  were  kept  to  show  the  extent  of  use  of  comirunity 
agencies.    The  program  was  recommended  for  continuation. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


School  absenteeism  is  often  not  a  simple  matter  of  illness  or  truancy 
but  rather  a  symptom  of  problems  common  to  many  disadvantaged  communities 
After  Title  1  funds  became  available,  it  was  felt  that  workers  who  were 
not  strongly  Identified  with  the  public  schools  would  have  a  good  chance 
of  going  into  the  community  and  establishing  communications  with  the 
families  of  children  with  chronically  poor  school  attendance  patterns. 
For  the  school  year  1967-68,  eight  attendance  aides  were  selected  to 
work  with  the  most  severe  attendance  problems  in  the  24  target  area  ele- 
mentary, eight  junior  high,  and  six  senior  high  schools.    Based  on  first 
year  findings,  the  program  x^zas  expanded  to  twelve  attendance  aides  for 
1968-69.    The  progress  continued  for  1969-70  with  twelve  workers  and  an 
added  emphasis  on  the  social  service  function.    Three  more  workers  were 
added  for  1970-71.    For  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  name  of  the  activity 
was  changed  to  ^'Family  Social  Services."    I^ile  the  number  of  workers 
funded  by  Title  I  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  the  local  educational  agency 
provided  for  all  but  one  of  the  workers  at  both  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels.     In  addition,  at  mid-year  six  extra  positions  were 
established  at  the  elementary  school  level  which  were  staffed  by  personne 
employed  -ir.der  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  (EEA). 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


S^ope 

Approximately  2900  pupils  were  served  by  this  program.  Because  of 
continued  integration  plans,  these  pupils  were  in  attendance  in  most  of 
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the  82  elementary  schools.    The  major  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  estab- 
lish improved  communications  between  school  personnel  and  parents  in  areas 
of  major  concern. 


Personnel 

Thirteen  social  workers  were  funded  by  Title  I.    The  occupational 
classification  structure  of  the  social  workers  is  based  upon  educational 
experience  and  earned  credits  or  degrees.    Included  are  Social  Service 
Worker  Aide  3,  Social  Service  Worker  Associate  5,  Social  Worker  I,  Social 
Worker  II,  and  Social  Worker  III  in  ascending  order  of  educational  re- 
quirements . 


Procedures 

The  Family  Social  Services  program  is  a  continuous  project,  spanning 
the  summer  months  as  well  as  the  regular  school  year.    Data  reported  in 
this  report  are  from  the  period  of  September,  1971  through  May,  1972. 
Each  social  worker  was  assigned  to  a  school  or  cluster  of  schools  all  of 
which  contained  pupils  residing  in  the  target  area.     In  many  schools  the 
pupils  were  transported  in  from  low  income  areas.    Based  on  past  records, 
assignments  were  made  in  schools  of  the  greatest  anticipated  need.  Monthly 
inservice  training  meetings  were  conducted  by  the  Coordinator  of  Pupil 
Adjustment . 

Social  workers  received  referrals  from  school  personnel,  usually  the 
principal  or  assistant  principal  who  handles  attendance  matters.  Referrals 
were  not  made  until  it  became  evident  that  the  usual  school  channels  for 
handling  attendance  problems  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

The  duties  of  the  aides  included  establishing  contact  with  parents 
whom  the  school  was  unable  to  contact  otherwise,  reporting  information 
regarding  individual  cases  of  truancy,  reopening  or  opening  lines  of 
ccmmiinicat ion  and  developing  better  relations  between  parents  or  pupils 
and  the  school,  obtaining  information  about  pupils  with  attendance  problems, 
and  obtaining  additional  information  about  pupils  listed  as  withdrawn  for 
nonattendance. 

The  handling  of  a  typical  attendance  case  follows  a  step-by-step  se- 
quence as  follows: 

1.  After  school  personnel  ha\re  exhausted  all  means  of  determining 
the  cause  of  or  correcting  %  case  of  irregular  attendance,  the 
pupil  is  referred  to  the  attendance  aide. 

2.  Upon  receiving  the  referral  the  attendance  aide  checks  the  in- 
formation such  as  address,  date  of  birth,  and  compares  name  of 
the  pupil  with  that  of  the  parent  (in  case  of  stepparent,  re- 
marriage, or  guardian  with  different  last  name).    This  infor- 
mation can  be  checked  with  the  pupil  information  card  which  is 
on  file  at  the  school. 

3.  The  aide  then  fills  out  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  Home  Contact 
Report  and  Chronological  Record. 

4.  Home  contact  is  made  and  the  appropriate  person  is  interviev/ed 
(parent,  grandparent,  guardian,  sibling,  or  pupil  in  q»:estion). 
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5.  The  aide  completes  Home  Contact  Report  and  records  visit  on  the 
Chronological  Record. 

6.  The  aide  contacts  other  community  agencies  if  necessary  and  re- 
cords findings, 

7.  When  all  material  has  been  accumulated  that  is  felt  necessary, 
the  aide  records  planned  or  suggested  solution  to  the  problem  as 
well  as  stating  in  specific  terms  the  scope  and  dimension  of  the 
problem. 

8.  Findings  are  submitted  to  the  building  administrator  who  decides 
on  the  best  course  of  action  to  rectify  the  attendance  problem. 
If  the  aide  is  relieved  of  further  responsibility,  the  case  is 
closed.     If  the  case  is  to  be  kept  open,  a  record  of  all  contacts 
is  made  on  the  Chronological  Record.    Additional  reports  to  the 
building  ^administrator  are  -v.ado  on  the  follow-up  report. 

10.  Pupils  who  do  not  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  attendance  aide 
or  school  personnel  are  referred  to  the  Pupil  Adjustment  Office 
in  the  central  administrative  offices. 


Budget 

Social  Service  Workers  (13)  $93,835 

Mileage  7,020 

OAS I  4,880 

$105,735 

Based  on  the  estimated  number  of  different  pupils  served  by  the  pro- 
gram, 2869.  the  per  pupil  cost  was  $36.85. 


EVALUATION 


The  major  goal  of  the  Family  Social  Services  and  Attendance  was  to 
provide  a  catalytic  agent  whereby  there  was  improved  communications  be- 
tween parents  and  the  school  in  areas  of  concern  on  the  part  of  either 
group. 

Objective  1:    A  family  social  service  function  will  be  provided  for 

^  ^      pupils  of  the  Title  I  instructional  components  as  shox^n 

by  the  designation  of  financial  resources  for  the  program 
and  by  assign^^ent  of  staff  to  implement  the  program* 

Objective  2:    Social  Service  workers  will  assist  families  of  oroject 
pupils  with  school  related  problems  to  find  adequate 
solutions  to  these  problems  through  the  identification 
and  use  of  conxiunity  agencies  or  individuals  who  specialize 
in  these  kinds  of  problems  as  shown  by  chronological  re- 
ports m^iintair.ed  by  the  social  service  workers  and  by 
randomly  selected  case  reports. 

Objective  3:    Social  Service  Workers  will  help  school  personnel  gain 

a  better  understanding  of  pupil  problems  as  shown  by  rec- 
ords of  staffing  conferences  xv^hich  may  involve  the  social 
worker,  school  personnel,  and  paront. 
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According  to  a  compilation  of  referral  records,  a  total  of  2869  re- 
ferrals were  received  and  worked  by  the  thirteen  social  workers.  Because 
of  integration  plans  and  bussing  the  Title  I  eligible  pupils  were  scattered 
among  a  majority  of  the  city's  82  elementary  schools*    The  program  attempted 
to  meet  the  social  service  needs  of  all  Title  I  pupils  regardless  of  their 
place  of  school  attendance,    A  breakdown  of  referrals  is  as  follows: 


Pupils  in  Title  I  instructional  programs 
Pupils  in  Title  I  residency 
Pupils  (non-Title  I) 


Total 


Number 
457 
1600 
812 
2869 


Percent 


16 
56 
28 


Analysis  of  the  Chronological  Records  of  seven  of  the  thirteen  social 
workers  provided  the  following  data  tabulations: 
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TABLE  09.1 


NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS  WITH  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 
RANKED  BY  NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS 
N=7 


Name  of  Agency 

Number  of  Contacts 

Needlework  Guild 

Ul 

Sedgwick  County  Wc^lfare  Department 

63 

Operation  Clothesline 

25 

McCollom  Clothing  Bank 

12 

Christmas  Clearance 

10 

Homemaker  Service 

7 

Juvenile  Court 

7 

Local  Housing  Authority 

6 

CAP 

6 

Red  Cross  /^'^ 

5 

CIRS 

5 

Diagnostic  Center 

4 

Christmas  Assistance 

4 

Guidance  Center 

4 

Police  Department 

4 

Salvation  Army 

4 

Big  Brother 

3 

Christmas  Basket 

3 

Sedgwick  County  Extension  Service 

3 

Maude  Carpenter's 

3 

Institute  of  Logopedics 

3 

Model  Cities 

3 

Sedgwick  County  Health  Department 

3 

Child  Psychologists 

3 

Operation  Holiday 

3 

Special  Education 

2 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church 

2 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

2 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church 

2 

Insect,  Rodent,  Weed  Control 

2 

TMH 

1 

Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 

1 

L.egal  Aid 

Telex  Hearing  Aid  Center 

VOLT 

Head  Start 

Medical  Services  Bureau 

Follow  Through 

Protective  Services 

School  Assistance  Center 

KCC 

Health  Station 

MEFSEC 

Bureau  of  Birth  and  Death  Statistics 

Volunteer  Bureau 

YMCA 

NYC 

Total 

36T 
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Forty-seven  different  agencies  were  contacted  hy  the  social  service 
workers  ranging  from  one  contact  to  141  per  agency.    Contacts  were  grouped 
according  to  type  of  service  rendered.    These  are  tabulated  in  Table  9.2. 


TABLE  09.2 


TYPE  AND  NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS  MADE 
BY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS 


Type  of  Trobl^ni  Nunnber  of  Contacts 


Clothing  and  shoes 

130 

Absences 

67 

Emotional  and  behavior 

25 

Illness 

22 

Food  ncRcis 

21 

Parent-child,  environment 

li 

Transportation 

11 

M^difal  needs 

10 

Frequent  moves 

4 

Not  enrolled 

3 

Hearing  problems 

3 

Glasses 

3 

Roaches 

2 

Language  (no  English) 

1 

Accident 

1 

Beds 

1 

Total 

315 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  agency  most  often  mentioned  under  agency  con- 
tacts was  the  Needlework  Guild  while  the  type  of  problem  most  often  listed 
was  clothing  and  shoes.    Absences  as  a  cause  for  referral  accounted  for 
about  21  percent  of  the  referrals  which  is  perhaps  reinforcement  for  the 
decision  to  de-emphasize  the  role  of  attendance  work  in  this  project  and 
concentrate  on  other  social  problems. 

A  rough  measure  of  case  length  was  derived  from  the  chronological 
records  by  using  the  intervening  time  between  first  and  last  entries  on 
the  record.    Median  case  length  was  found  to  be  23  school  days. 

Data  concerning  the  third  objective  were  less  clear  cut.  Thirteen 
records  reported  staffing  conferences  involving  both  school  personnel  and 
parents,  four  staffing  conferences  with  school  personnel  only  were  re- 
ported, and  there  were  three  staffing  conferences  with  the  pupil  present. 
Nearly  every  record  reported  contacts  with  parents.    What  is  probably 
indicated  is  the  difficulty  usually  encountered  in  getting  larger  groups 
together  at  a  time  when  all  persons  involved  can    3  present. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  program,  whether  funded  by  federal  funds  or  by  local  funds,  ful- 
fills a  vital  role  in  the  total  educational  process  in  that  it  provides 
a  working  link  with  the  home  and  parents.    Continued  emphasis  on  the 
social  work  function  and  less  empnasis  on  the  attendance  role  are  recom- 
mended.   It-  is  also  recommended  that  procedures  be  implemented  to  ensure 
that  pupils  in  Title  I  i.iStructional  programs  have  full  access  to  social 
work  s^jr vices  before  serving  non  Title  I  pupils. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIBRARY  SERVICES,  1971-72 


SUMMAi  . 


The  1971-72  Supplementary  Library  Services  Program  was  designed  to 
provide  extra  library  enrichment  services  to  the  pupils  of  Title  I  in- 
structional programs  in  target  area  elementary  schools*    The  exL*.*a  service 
was  made  possible  throu^'h  the  authorization  of  Lour  addiuional  library 
positions  spread  over  the  13  schools.    Thus,  schools  were  able  to  receive 
one  or  two  days  extra  service  each  week  over  their  lormal  authori^aticn. 

Librarians  gave  instruction  to  small  groups  and  class  size  group:,  a-a 
an  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  the  Title  I  instructional  programs,  mrlniy 
corrective  reading.    Sessions  usually  were  of  30-45  minutes  duration.  This 
kind  of  instruction  was  designed  to  follow  up  on  interest  iten-^s  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  classrooms.     Pupils  received  guidance  in  the  ??kills 
of  listening  and  viewing. 

Because  of  modifications  in  federal  funding  guide  lines,  the  program 
was  recommended  for  termination. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


Since  the  spring  of  1966,  extra  elementary  school  library  .<ervices 
have  been  a  part  of  the  total  Title  I  thrust.    The  main  emphasis  of  this 
activity  has  been  to  supplement  services  for  corrective  reading  pupils 
through  media  stimuli.    T^e  extra  library .service  has  traditionally  been 
spread  among  all  of  the  Title  I  schools  even  though  only  four  to  six 
ext/a  librarians  have  been  provided.    During  a  portion  of  the  period  from 
1966  to  1971  library  aides  were  also  utilized,  however,  they  were  not 
authorized  for  1971-72. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Scope 

For  the  1971-72  school  year,  pupils  of  all  grade  levels  from  pre- 
school through  sixth  grade  were  included  as  recipients  of  this  activity. 
The  main  goal  was  to  provide  extra  library  service  to  target  <i-ea  pupils. 

Personnel 

'fifteen  different  elementary  librarians  provided  Titie  I  service  in  the 
13  target  schools.    Salaries  of  four  positions  were  paid  for  by  Title  I 
funds. 


Er|c 
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Procedures 

This  report  is  for  the  school  year,  1971-72,  av\  covers  the  entire 
Title  I  Supplementary  Library  Services  program.    E^cn  of  the  13  Title  I 
elementary  schools  has  a  library  and  one  or,  in  the  case  of  large  enrollment 
schools,  two  librarians.    Based  on  allocations  made  by  the  Director  of 
Library  Services,  a  portion  oE  the  time  of  each  of  the  15  librarians  was 
designated  as  Title  I  time  and  set  aside  for  specific  use  by  pupils  ^'n 
Title  I  instructional  programs,  mainly  coirective  reading.    Total  time 
allocations  amounted  to  20  days  of  service  per  week  or  the  equivalent 
of  four  full  time  positions* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  librarians*  Title  T.  time  was  spent  In  pro- 
viding instri'cticn  to  small  groups  or  <"lass  size  groups  ia  the  library.  The 
instruction  v^ac  designed  to  supplement  the  classroom  or  corrective  reading 
teachers*  instruction  through  listening  and  viewing  exoeriences.  Typical 
sessions  were  30  to  45  minut-ss  in  length* 

Budget 

Title  I  funds  provided  for  the  salaries  of  four  librarian  positions. 
The  budget  was  as  follows: 

Librarians      (4)  $36,287 
OASI  1.887 
Total  $38,174 


Based  on  an  estimated  unduplicated  nurriber  of  1000  pupils  benefiting 
by  Title  I  library  services,  the  per  pupil  cost  was  $38.17. 


EVALUATION 


The  main  goal  of  the  Supplementary  Lil^rary  Service  program  was  to 
provide  extra  library  services  to  target  area  pupils.    Stated  in  objective 
terms,  the  following  objectives  were  selected  for  evaluation. 

Objective  1^:    Additional  library  services  will  be  provided  to  pupils  of 
Title  I  Instructional  activities,  mainly  those  pupils  in 
the  corrective  reading  component,  as  shown  by  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  fund  the  program  and  tne  assignment  of 
staff  to  implemf*nt  the  program. 

Objective  2:    Pupils  in  the  Title  I  instructional  programs  will  receive 
appropriate  small  grottp  instruction  from  the  professional 
librarians.    This  type  of  instruction  will  center  about 
listening  and  viewing  experiences  appropriate  to  t:he  grade 
and  maturity  of  the  group.     Pupils  In  corrective  reading 
programs  will  receive  top  priority.    The  librarians  will 
maintain  a  record  of  groups  instructed  and  their  composition. 

A  questionnaire  was  fielded  to  all  librarians  involved  in  the  Title  I 
program  to  gather  some  information  regarding-  the  activities  of  librarians 
and  fo^  information  about  numbers  of  pupils  given  library  instruction.  The 
following  comments  were  taken  from  that  source: 
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"I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  library  center 
Is  a  very  integral  part  of  the  school  system*  The 
role  of  the  media  specialist,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
serve  as  a  resource  person  to  the  teacher  and  the 
child.    She  needs  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
classroom    -    she  needs  to  knew  the  students,  be 
attuned  to  their  interests,  and  be  able  to  spark 
interest  in  exploring  books  and  media,  both  print 
and  non-print.    Especially  the  child  in  the  Title 
I  program  coming  from  an  economically  deprived 
background  needs  to  know  that  the  library  media 
center  is  the  place  he  can  feel  free  to  come  at 
any  time  to  explore  at    his  own  pace    in  any 
direction  he  wants  to  go." 

"By  meeting  wi*'h  smaller  groups  and  seeing  them 
mott  often  in  the  library  setting,  hopefully  their 
attitude  to  reading  was  improved.    It  offered  an 
opportunity  for  self  confidence  in  a  previously 
alien  setting/' 

''I  worked  also  with  Title  I  students  on  other 
subjects  than  just  reading.    If  a  teacher  needed 
assistance  in  helping  a  child  with  spelling,  math 
or  other  subjects,  I  tried  co  help.    For  after 
all,  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
curriculum  and  cannot  be  separated  from  any  part 
of  it." 

From  the  questionnaires  it  appreared  that  some  librarians  met  class 
groups  regularly  on  a  weekly  basis  while  others  appeared  to  work  with 
very  small  groups  of  one  to  three  pupils  on  special  activities.  The 
types  of  data  reported  were  so  widely  varied  that  only  broad  estimates 
of  the  number  of  groups  met  by  librarians  and  the  nunier  of  pupils 
participating  could  be  made.    These  ranged  from  six  groups  and  24 
pupils  to  376  groups  and  2880  pupils.    Establishing  an  average  number 
of  pupils  and  groups  per  librarian  would  tend  to  present  a  distorted 
picture. 

Another  part  of  the  questionnaire  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
percent  of  the  librarian's  Title  I  time  devoted  to  each  grade  levei. 
Average  percents  for  each  grade  were  as  follows:    pre-school,  4; 
kinderparten,  ?;  first,         second,  19;  third,  17;  fourth,  13;  fifth, 
11^  and  sixth,  14;    all  [;»rcents  rounded. 

Five  descriptive  areas  of  library  service  were  ad/ipted  from  the 
project  director's  project  proposal.    These  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  questionnaire  items.    The  question  stated: 

Approximately  what  portion  of  y^ur  Title  I  time  was  devoted  to 
each  type  of  service? 

a.    To  serve  as  resource  consultant  to  teachers 
ano  pupils.   157o  


b.    To  Si'^lect  materials  ti   support  the  instructional 
program,   15%  
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c.  To  assist  in  materials  production.   8% 

d.  To  provide  for  the  most  effective  use  of  media. 

14% 


e.    To  guide  pupils  in  the  development  of  desirable 
reading,  viewing,  listening  patterns,  attitudes, 
and  appreciation.  48% 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  librarians'  Title  I  time  was  allocated  to 
the  last  activity  above. 


FECO^t^'^ENDATIONS 


While  the  stated  objectives  of  the  program  appear  to  have  been  met  and 
the  idea  of  providing  another  source  of  sensory  stimuli  for  educationally 
deficient  pupils  has  high  relative  merit,  this  program  is  not  recommended 
for  continuation  in  order  to  adhere  to  new  federal  guidelines  which  prohibit 
the  use  of  Title  1  funds  for  library  services^ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  HEALTH  SERVICES,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


This  program  was  designed  to  provide  twenty  extra  days  per  week  of 
health  services  in  sixteen  elementary  schools  plus  one  extra  day  in  a  pre- 
school program.    The  equivalent  of  four  full  time  nurse  positions  were 
distributed  proportionally  according  to  school  enrollment. 

Major  goals  were  to  provide  extra  health  services  through  vision  and 
hearing  screening,  personnel  staffing,  parental  contacts  and  health  edu- 
cation classes.    The  program  reached  about  2200  pupils  and  cost  about 
$19  each. 

Stated  objectives  appeared  to  have  been  met  and  thus  the  program  was 
recommended  for  continuation. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


Health  service  to  low  income  area  pupils  was  peiceived  as  one  of  the 
needs  in  the  spring  of  1966  by  a  joint  research  effort  of  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools,  Conmiunity  Planning  Council  Research  Staff,  and  the  Com- 
munity Action      ogram.    It  was  shown  that  a  high  correlation  existed  aicong 
low  income,  low  school  achievement,  and  health  deficiencies.  Planners 
reasoned  that  a  global  approach  to  the  problems  of  educational  deprivation 
should    nclude  a  component  to  assist  in  the  correction  of  dental  and 
physica'.  deficiencies;  hence  the  concept  of  providing  additional  nurses 
in  the  rarget  area  schools  was  initiated.    From  the  spring  of  1966  when 
Wichita  ^s  first  Title  I  project  was  fielded  through  the  school  year  of 
l969-7<   five  additional  nurses  were  added  to  the  health  services  staf^. 
For  19  0-71,  there  were  four  nurse  positions  in  the  program  and  in  1971-72 
there  '  ere  -^.2,  the  two  tenths  position  being  ;^llocated  to  a  pre-school 
prograi. 

The  exira  health  service  was  apport^-»ned  to  the  target  area  schools 
according  to  total  school  enrollment.    In  the  spring  of  1966  there  were 
34  target  schools,  for  1966-67  and  1967-68  there  were  24  schools,  for 
1968-69  there  were  22  schools,  for  1969-70  the  number  of  schools  was  re- 
duced to  Id,  for  1970-71  there  were  17  schools,  and  for  1971-72  there 
were  16  schools.    Ser/ice  tended  to  become  more  concentrated  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  served  decreased  and  more  stringent  guidelines  concerning 
pupils  lo  be  included  were  adopted. 
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:aogram  description 


Scope 

Supplementary  health  services  emphasized  health  services  for  2,235 
children.    Children  served  vers  identified  by  their  participation  ia  a 
Title  I  instruct ional  program.    Sixteen  elementary  schools  were  involved 
with  this  project. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  school  health  services  available  to  ail 
children  enrolled  in  the  Wichita  Public  Schools,  the  additional  school 
nursing  time,  allotted  under  Title  I  allowed  the  nurses  assigned  to  schools 
with  Titlr;  I  instructional  progr&nis  to: 

1.  Do  additional  vision  and  hearing  screening  and  have  more  time 
for  observation  of  children. 

2.  Work  more  closely  with  ouner  staff  members  to  identify  health 
concerns . 

3.  Make  more  parent  contac'js,  including  home  calls  to  assist  families 
in  obtaining  evaluation  and/or  correction  of  health  concerns. 

4.  Provide  emphasized  health  education. 


Personnel 

For  1971-72,  the  equivalent  of  4.2  PTE  nurse  positions  were  provided 
by  Title  I.    Of  these,  the  .2  position  was  for  pre-school  and  the  re- 
maining four  were  for  sixteen  elementary  schools  which  included  all  of 
the  Title  I  schools  plus  jhree  other  schools  with  high  concent  rat  lo»i  of- 
bussed-in  Title  I  children.    The  equivalent  of  twenty  days  of  extra  health 
services  per  week  was  distributed  among  the  sixteen  selected  schools. 


Procedures 

The  nurses  concentrated  their  additional  services  on  children  Involved 
in  Title  I  instructional  programs  and  time  was  spent  in  a  special  screening 
test  for  identification  and  preventative  purposes.    Additi^^nal  nurse  time 
helped  in  the  early  detection  of  health  problems;  assisted  families  to 
recognize  their  child's  health  needs;  helped  them  make  plans  for  and  ob- 
tain appropriate  professional  health  evaluation  and  care.    Health  appraisal 
through  observation  and  various  screening  tests  were  conducted.  Families 
were  notified  of  deviant  health  findings.    Professional  evaluation  and 
correction  of  deviant  health  findings  was  encouraged  through  parent -nurse 
conferences  which  were  conducted  at  school,  on  home  visits  or  through 
telephone  contacts.    Appropriate  conmunity  health  resources  were  utilized. 

In  selected  schools,  a  parent-nurse  interview  at  the  kindergarten 
level  was  conducted  to  help  establish  a  positive  parent-child  school  re- 
lati* AShip  and  to  help  identify  children  who  needed  special  considerations 
in  their  school  program.    Consultation  was  available  to  the  staff  serving 
these  children. 

Interdepartmental  referrals  and  pupil  staffing  added  to  the  team  ap- 
proach to  help  provice  the  services  needed  to  help  children  avail  themselves 
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fully  of  their  opportunities  for  education.    Health  education  was  used  to 
promote  the  development  of  sound  health  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  practice. 


Budget 


Nurses  (4.2  positions)  $33,023 

Health  Supplies  250 

Consultants  3,300 

Health  Services  3,620 

Mileage  1,100 

OASI  U717 

$43,210 


Based  on  the  total  number  of  pupils  served  by  the  program,  2235,  the 
per  pupil  cost  was  $19.33. 


EVALUATION 


Additional  health  services  provided  by  Title  I  for  the  pupils  of 
instructional  components  of  the  target  area  schools  fall  within  two  broad, 
general  categories,  health  education  an'*,  health  services  with  the  major 
emphasis  being  upon  health  services  or  the  service  to  individual  pupils 
as  opposed  to  group  services. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Supplementary  Health  Services  Program 
that  were  chosen  for  investigation  were: 

Objective  1^:    A  supplementary  health  services  program  will  be  provided 
for  pupils  in  Title  I  instructional  components  as  shown 
by  the  allocation  of  funds  to  finance  the  prograui  and 
the  assignment  of  personnel  to  implement  the  program. 

Objective  2:    Nurses  assigned  to  the  Supplementary  Health  Services  Pro- 
gram will  screen  the  pupils  of  the  instructional  program 
in  the  target  schools  to  identify  children  with  Y  1th 
defects.    Records  will  be  maintained  by  che  nurses  to 
show  which  students  have  observable  health  defects. 

Objective  3:    The  nurses  will  institute  action  to  correct  known  health 
defects  of  Title  I  instructed  pupils.    This  will  call  fo: 
contacts  with  parents  to  call  their  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability for  early  action.    Ccurses  ofc-accj^n-taken  by 
parents  and  the  atncunt  of  success  experiencect  will  be 
determined  by  follow-up  records  maintained  by  the  nurses. 

Objective  4:    The  nurses  will  conduct  a  h';:alth  education  program  for 
/        target  area  pupils  of  the  Title  I  Instruction  program 
as  shown  by  an  examination  of  nurses'  activity  logs. 


A  statistical  report  of  pupil  participation  in  Supplementary  Health 
Service  benefits  is  tabulated  in  Table  11.1. 


T 
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TABLE  11.1 


PUPIL  PARTICIPANTS  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
BT  GRADE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 


Grade 

Male 

Sex 

Female 

1 

2 

Race* 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Kindergarten 

145 

156 

202 

0 

93 

5 

1 

301 

First 

210 

167 

256 

1 

92 

23 

5 

377 

Second 

272 

193 

341 

2 

98 

25 

4 

470 

Third 

207 

188 

285 

I 

90 

14 

5 

395 

Fourth 

192 

151 

229 

1 

96 

12 

5 

343 

Fifth 

117 

80 

109 

2 

63 

17 

6 

197 

Sixth 

70 

82 

76 

0 

62 

9 

5 

152 

Tocitls 

(Number) 

1213 

1022 

1498 

7 

594 

105 

31 

2235 

(Percent)**  54  46         67     <1      27       5  1 


*  1-C«uc«8i^n,  2«0rientml,  3»Negro,  4»M«xican  American,  5«/ iier lean  Indian 
**  Percent 8  are  rounded 


Daring  a  three  month  period  cf  December,  January,  and  February  the 
nurses  kept  logs  of  health  room  traffic  and  health  activities.    A  sum- 
marization of  these  logs  by  the  coordinator  of  Title  I  nurses  shows  the 
following: 

Sample  nuinber  of  Title  I  children  seen  in  health  rooms  over  a  three-month 
period  (not  an  unduplicated  count) 

Tftle  I  time  B,0,E,  time 

1,080  1,420 

Sample  number  of  Title  I  children  over  a  three  month  period  for  whom  nurses 
made  home  calls:  189 

The  number  of  health  concerns  reported:  237 

The  number  of  children  involved:    217  (unduplicated) 

The  nuinber  of  health  concerns  receiving  professional  care:  131 

The  number  of  health  concerns  that  did  not  receive  professional  care:  106 
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Professional  care  not  obtained  because: 

1.  Family  indicated  financial  inability  to  provide  private  heaHh 
care:  I 

2.  Comnunity  resource  not  available:  J. 

3.  Apparent  lack  of  parent  concern:  34 

4.  Not  referred:  8 

5.  Inadequate  time  since  referral:  25 

6.  Already  under  care:  20 

7.  lo  reason  reported:  4 

8.  larent  treated  condition:  2 

9.  Condition  did  not  require  the  ser^uce  of  a  physician:  2 

10.  Condition  was  corrected  without  professional  care:  2 

11.  Withdrew  from  U.S. D.  #259:  7 


CWTACTS  RELATING  TO  REI ORTED  HEALTH  CONCERNS 


PARENT: 

COMMJNITY  AGiENCY:  28 

SCHOOL:  246 

School  Conference: 

59 

McConnell : 

2 

Teacher : 

214 

Home  visits: 

91 

Medical  Service  Bur>au: 

11 

Principal: 

10 

Te le phone : 

179 

Kansas  Crippled  Children: 

1 

Counselor: 

11 

Letter: 

92 

Model  Cities: 

4 

Social  Woricar: 

7 

Child  Guidance  Center: 

3 

Staffing: 

4 

Social  Welfare: 

4 

Wichita-SeSgwick  County 

'  Department  of  Conmi.  Health: 

3 

Health  Concerns  reported: 

Allergies »  abnormal  glucose  tolerance,  abnormal  gro%/th  pattern,  adrenogenito 
syndrome,  arthritis,  asthi^ia,  bleeder,  cardiac,  convulsive  disorder,  cyst 
on  clavicle,  dental  carles,  diabetes,  earache^  emotional,  enuresis,  en- 
larged tonsils,  emphycema,  encopresis,  fracture,  growth  on  eyelid,  head- 
aches, hearing,  Mves,  hyperactivity,  h>giene,  impetigo,  immunization  needs, 
increased  white  blood  count,  learning  disability,  loss  of  appetite,  ortho- 
pedic, obesity,  pneumonia,  positive  tuberculin  skin  test,  poor  coordination, 
rheumatic  fever,  scalp  condition,  skin  tumor,  strep  throat,  U.R.I. i  urology, 
vague    .omplaints,  and  vision. 

Tide  I  Vision  and  Pearing  Report  1971-72 

Vision  screened  (Snellen  s^alc):  2020 

Referrals  (after  2  tests):  81 
Received  professional  care:  62 

Hearing  screened:  155*^ 
Hearin<7  acuity:  651 


referred  tcr  2  tests:  53 
Received  v^ofessional  care:  19 
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Another  element  of  the  Supplementary  Health  Cervices  program  was  that 
of  health  education  in  the  classrooms.    Following  is  a  listing  of  the 
lessons  presented  by  grade  level  and  nutxiber  of  classrooms. 


Title  I  Health  Education 


GRADE 


TYPE  OF  LESSON  PRESENTED 


NO.  OF  ROOMS 


Kindergarten 


Nutrition 

Dental 

Ears 

Skin 

Sleep  and  Rest 
Growth  and  Exercise 
Safety 

Health  Helpers 
Disease  Prevention 
Fcison  Prevention 
Proper  Clothing 


6 

9 
2 
2 
3 
3 

II 
4 
4 

5 
1 


First 


Nutrition 
Dental 
Hygiene 
Safety 

Proper  Clothing 
Poison  Prevention 
Doctor's  Tools 
Eyes 

Disease  Prevention 
Ears 


7 

10 
4 
9 
1 
1 
2 
7 
8 
2 


Second 


Third 


Nutrition 

Disease  Prevention 

Safety 

Poison  Prevention 

Health  Helpers 

Dental 

Hygiene 

Ears 

Skeletal  System 
Eyes 

Hygiene 
Dental 
Ears 
Safety 

Poison  Prevartion 
Growth 
Nutrition 
Safety 

Disease  Prevention' 


4 
5 

11 
6 
1 

22 
4 
3 
1 
2 

5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 


ERIC 
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Title  I  Health  Education  (cont,) 


GRADE  TYPE  OF  LESSON  PRESENTED  NO.  OF  ROOMS 

Fourth                  Cental  13 

Heart  5 

Proper  Clothing  1 

Stnoking  1 

Ears  4 

Eyes  2 

Safety  1 

Disease  Prevent  Ion  1 

Vision  2 

Fifth                    Hygiene  2 

Mental  Health  4 

Eye)  0 

Heart  1 

Disease  Preventiovi  2 

Dental  5 

Fars  2 

Smoking  1 
Growth  and  Development 

Sixth                     Growth  and  Development  12 

Smoking  5 

Red  Cross  Blood  Center  Field  Trip  1 

Heart  5 

Dental  7 

Body  Systems  9 

Drug  Abuse  3 
Disease  Prevention 

Nutrition  3 

Hygiene  5 

Mental  Health  3 

Safety  3 


RECOMMENDAx..ONS 


The  Supplementary  He^^lth  Services  program  was  well  managed  with  suf- 
/Iciea.*:  evidence  that  the  program  was  carried  out  exactly  as  specified 
in  the  project  proposal.    As  with  other  supplementary  service  progr:  tis 
there  if  a  possibility  of  spreading  the  service  too  thin.    Any  change 
should        in  the  direction  of  mere  concentration  of  service-    Based  on 
the  reports  and  the  apparent  meeting  of  objt^ctlves  tne  program  is  recom- 
mended for  continuation. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COUNSELING  SERVICES,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  1971-72  Supplementary  Counseling  Services  program  was  continued 
for  the  fifth  year.    Title  I  funds  provided  for  the  equivalent  of  five 
counseling  positions  of  which  four  were  distributed  among  the  thirteen 
Ticle  I  schools  and  the  fifth  vas  assigned  full  time  to  the  two  delin- 
quent institutions.    About  900  different  pupils  benefited  by  these  sup- 
pleiTientary  services  at  an  average  cost  of*  $67  per  pupil.    The  main  ob- 
jective of  providing  a  supplementary  counseling  service,  identifying, 
and  helping  emotionally  disturbed  pupils  appeared  to  have  been  met  and 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  continue  the  program  in  a  more  concentrated 
manner. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 

Children  residing  in  economically  deprived  areas  often  exhibit  a  low 
level  of  achievement  accompanied  by  frustration,  negative  attitudes,  and 
behavioral  problems.    Very  early  in  the  history  of  Wichita's  Title  I 
efforts,  a  counseling  supplement  was  included  to  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  above.    During  the  years  of  1966-67  and  1967-68,  five  addi- 
tional  counselors  were  assigned  to  the  staff.    The  150  hours  of  extra 
counseling  service  per  week  vere  then  apportioned  to  the  24  Title  I  target 
schools.     For  the  following  year  another  counselor  was  added  while  the 
number  of  designated  schools  was  reduced  to  22.     In  1969-70,  there  were 
four  counselors  making  a  total  of  120  hours  of  extra  time  for  the  Title  I 
schools.    For  1970-71  there  were  six  counselors  for  Title  I  but  one  was 
assigned  in  Follow  Through  schools  while  another  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
linquent institutional  prograris,  thus  the  extra  time  for  target  schools 
remained  the  same  as  for  1969-70.    Per  1971-72,  the  time  of  five  counselors 
was  assigned  to  the  project.     One  of  these  was  for  delinquent  institutions. 
While  the  number  of  counseling  positions  was  reduced  by  one,  the  number 
of  schools  served  was  reduced  to  thirteen  with  a  resultant  increased  level 
of  service  over  the  previous  year. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

Approximately  700  pupils  in  Title  I  instructional  programs  of  grades 
kindergarten  through  sixth  received  benefits  from  the  supplementary 
counseling  service.     In  addition,  another  200  pupils  in  the  two  delin- 
quent institutions  received  service. 
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Personnel 

A  total  of  five  counseling  positions  were  funded  by  Title  I  and  added 
to  the  counseling  staff.    By  reapportionment  of  assigned  time  in  the  pro- 
ject schools,  thirteen  different  counselors  spent  a  part  of  their  schedule 
in  the  Title  I  project  with  a  designated  portion  of  their  time  set  aside 
for  Title  I  instructional  pupils. 


Procedures 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  project  director's  proposal  and 
describes  procedures  used: 

''The  counselors  and  school  psychologists  will  work  with  a  team  of 
other  professionals  toward  a  goal  of  understanding  individual  pupils 
needs,  behaviors,  and  abilities  in  developing  and  assisting  in  a  pro- 
gram of  instruction  in  the  designated  areas  of  achievement.    The  coun- 
selor will  also  be  working  individually  with  pupils  in  diagnosis  and 
counseling  relative  to  individual  learning  problems  and  needs. 

To  enhance  the  achievement  and  adjustment  of  boys  and  girls  in  Lake 
Afton  and  Friendly  Gables,  one  additional  counselor  will  be  employed 
to  work  with  the  staffs,  the  courts,  the  probation  officers,  and  the 
sending  schools  so  that  the  pupils  in  these  two  institutions  will  have 
maximum  opportunity  to  continue  their  educational  development  with  mini- 
mal interruption  from  their  regular  school  program." 


Budget 


Counselors  (5  FTE)  $56,052 

Training  Stipends  500 

Counseling  Supplies  400 

Mileage  900 

OAS I  2,506 

Total  $60,358 


Based  on  the  approxi-nately  900  pupils  served  by  this  program,  the 
per  pupil  cost  was  $67. Oj. 


EVALUATION 


The  major  goal  of  the  supplementary  counseling  component  of  the  Title 
project  was  to  provide  psychological  and  counseling  services  to  students 
in  the  designated  curriculum  areas  in  target  schools  over  and  above  that 
which  was  available  without  Title  I  support. 

Objective  J.:    Supplementary  counseling  services  will  be  made  available  as 
one  component  of  the  total  Title  I  project  as  shown  by  the 
allocation  of  financial  resources  and  by  assignment  of 
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counseling  personnel  to  the  program.    The  major  group  of 
recipients  of  supplementary  counseling  will  be  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  Title  I  instructional  programs  and  those  as- 
signed to  juvenile  detention  homes  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Objective  2:    Counselors  assigned  to  the  project  will  observe  and  iden- 
tify problems  and  learning  disabilities  of  pupils  as  shown 
by  activity  log  sheets. 

Objective  3:    Solutions  to  problems  and  learning  disabilities  identified 
in  Objective  2  will  be  effected  by  counselors  through  the 
use  of  approved  counseling  techniques  as  shown  by  examina- 
tion  of  a  randomly  selected  group  of  case  study  reports 
prepared  by  the  oroject  counselors. 

Participation  statistics  by  grade,  sex,  and  race  are  shown  in  Tables 
12.1  and  12.3. 


TABLE  12.1 


roPIL  PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY  COUNSELING  SERVICES 

BY  GRADE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
1971-72 


GRADE 

SEX 

Male  Female 

1 

2 

RACE* 
3  4 

5 

TOTAL 

Sixth 

47 

41 

46 

26 

14 

2 

88 

Fifth 

43 

19 

27 

2 

26 

6 

1 

62 

Fourth 

39 

34 

33 

1 

32 

4 

3 

73 

Third 

69 

49 

73 

38 

4 

3 

118 

Second 

83 

84 

109 

2 

49 

6 

1 

167 

First 

65 

38 

56 

38 

7 

2 

103 

Kindergarten 

44 

36 

38 

30 

11 

1 

80 

Pre-School 

1 

1 

1 

EMH 

11 

6 

10 

7 

17 

Totals 

(Number) 
(Percent)** 

401 
57 

308 
43 

393 
55 

5 
1 

246 
35 

52 
7 

13 
2 

709 

*    l=li7hite,  2=0riental,  3= 
**  Percents  are  rounded 

=Black,  4 

=Mexican  American, 

5=American  Indian 

T 
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TABLE  12.3 


PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY  COUNSELING  SEWICES 

BY  GRADE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
DELINQUENT  INSTITUTIONS 
1971-72 


GRADE 

SEX 

RACE* 

Male 

Female 

1 

2  3 

4 

5 

.  TOTAL 

Twelfth 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Lj  J^CVCllLlI 

A 

1  3 

1  3 

A 

17 

Tenth 

31 

32 

.J  dm 

12 

2 

4 

63 

Ninth 

36 

20 

40 

14 

2 

56 

Eighth 

23 

16 

27 

9 

3 

39 

Seve'»th 

.20 

6 

15 

9 

2 

26 

Sixth 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Fifth 

1 

1 

1 

Third 

2 

2 

2 

Totals 

(Number) 

119 

91 

145 

0  .52 

4 

9 

210 

(Percent) 

**  57 

43 

69 

0  25 

2 

4 

*  l=White, 

2=0riental, 

3=Black,  4= 

=Mexican 

American,  5= 

=Atnerican  Indian 

**  Percents  are  rounded 


Table  12.3  is  for  the  two  delinquent  institutions.     It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  are  identical  for  both 
groups,  elementary  and  institutional,  the  percentage  of  white  pupils  in 
the  institutions  is  higher  while  the  percentage  of  black  pupils  is  lower 
when  compared  x^ritih  the  Title  I  elementary  school  percentages. 

Tables  12.2  and  12.4  shcv  the  number  and  types  of  counselor  contacts 
for  Title  I  elementary  schools  and  for  the  two  delinquent  institutions. 
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In  the  thirteen  elementary  schools  a  total  of  5567  contacts  were  made  or 
an  average  of  about  eight  contacts  per  pupil.    Pupil  contacts  accounted 
for  38  percent  of  the  total.    For  the  institutions,  7/0  contacts  were  made 
or  an  average  of  four  per  pupil.    Sixty-nine  percent  of  these  were  pupil 
contacts . 

Two  of  the  case  studies  submitted  by  counselors  were  selected  for 
inclusion  as  being  representative  of  the  type  of  work  done  with  Title  I 
pupils  in  this  program.    These  are  quoted  but  with  alterations  to  ensure 
anonymity  of  the  pupil. 

CASE  A:     (from  instructional  program) 

Name:  Jim 

TESTS ; 

California  Mental  Maturity: 
Grade  2        1-69       CA  102 
Grade  5        1-72       CA  138 

Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills: 

Voc.  Read, 
Grade  3  2.8-40  2.5-31 
Grade  5        2.6-04  3.5-15 

Individual  Intelligence  Test: 

Wise  10-22-71        FS  95       VS  100        PS  90 

BACKGROUND :    Jim,  an  eleven  year  old  fifth  grade  Caucasian  boy,  is  next  to 
the  eldest  of  the  five  children      A  sister  is  also  a  fifth  grader,  and  brothers 
are  in  the  second,  third,  and  seventh  grades.    The  father,  a  laborer,  works 
intermittently;  the  mother  is  n^t  employed  outside  the  home. 

Names  of  both  parents,  the  father's  more  often,  appear  reg ilarly  on  the 
police  blotter;  charges  are  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  and  distur- 
bance of  the  peace.    Nevertheless,  there  is  evident  a  certain  solidarity 
in  this  family  and  a  concern  and  devotion  among  the  members.    A  comradery 
exists.    The  home,  directly  across  the  street  from  the  school,  is  frequently 

a  gathering  place  for  the  neighborhood  children  and  young  people.  Mrs.   

seems  always  to  be  there  among  them,  usually  a  participant  in  the  action. 

The  father  is  h'2ard  from  less  often  than  the  mother,  although  he  has 
been  present  at  times  when  school  personnel  went  to  the  home.    The  mother 
appears  at  the  school  frequently;  she  is  interested  in  her  children. 

Jim  was  born  in   ,  but  the  family  moved  to  Kansas  shortly  there- 
after, and  the  boy  has  attended  several  schools,  having  been  enrolled  in 
some  of  them  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  boy  began  school  in    in  the  fall  of  1965;  for  reasons  not 

noted  on  the  record,  the  boy  repeated  kindergarten  the  next  year. 

In  January,  1967,  the  family  left    for  Wichita,  and  for  the  next 

two  months  Jim  attended  Park  School,  and  then  he  transferred  to  Irving 
to  complete  the  term.    His  progress  report  in  those  Wichita-  schools  shows 
exceptional  growth  in  personal-social  development  and  attitudes  and  ac- 
ceptable growth  in  all  other  areas. 


Ver.  106-62  NonVer.  102-58  105-62 
Ver.     81-10       NonVer.     84-14  81-10 


Lang.        Skills        Arith.  Comp. 

1.6-03    2.9-44  2.4-22 

3.5-12        3.3-04       4.8-43  3.5-06 
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Next  the  records  show  the  boy  re-entering  Irving  School,  K.;y,  1968, 

again  from  as  a  first  grader.    The  boy  began  second  grade  at  Waco 

School  and  in  early  November  entered  Brookside.    In  the  fall,  1969,  Jim, 
now  a  third-grader,  was  at  Irving  School  again.    There  he  remained  until 
November,  1969,  when  the  family  moved  to  the  Kellogg  School  district. 
Although  the  family  has  lived  in  several  houses  since  that  date,  they 
have  stayed  in  the  Kellogg  district. 

Throughout  Jim*s  school  experience,  his  attendance  has  not  been  ir- 
regular, although  he  has  been  tardy  several  times.    Academic  marks  have 
been  satisfactory,  mostly  C's,  a  few  B*s,  and  one  D  in  second  grade  v/riting 
and  a  D  in  spelling  In  the  fourth  grade. 

PRESENT  SCHOOL  YEAR:     In  the  past  Jim's  quick  temper  often  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  being  in  trouble,  but  this  year  there  have  been  many  occasions 
when  the  boy  was  sent  or  taken  home  because  of  his  unacceptable  behavior. 

From  his  first  day  as  a  fifth  grader  Jim  loudly  proclaimed  his  dis- 
appointment with  his  room  assignment.    The  other  room,  to  which  his  sis- 
ter was  assigned,  is  a  combination  fifth-sixth  grade,  with  members  chosen 
for  their  past  evidence  of  good  work  habits  and  self -discipline .    Jim  set 
out  to  have  himself  transferred  to  that,  room  in  which  there  is  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  science  and  where  there  is  a  non-structured  program  of  activity. 

Early  in  the  term  almost  no  day  passed  that  Jim  did  not  become  em- 
broiled in  a  fight,  in  the  classroom,  in  music  class,  elsewhere  in  the 
building,  on  the  playground,  or  before  he  could  get  across  the  street  home. 
The  boy  fought  to  destroy  his  opponent--with  great  st rength--and  with  such 
vehemence  that  he  had  to  be  ref^trained  physically.    Often  two  adults  were 
needed  to  drag  the  boy  from  his  opponent;  teachers  and  principal  have 
suffered  scratches  and  bruises  inflicted  by  the  boy's  struggling  to  break 
loose  and  get  back  to  his  enemy.    He  would  not  be  stepped. 

The  counselor  was  called  in  to  work  with  the  boy.    Jim  was  quite  honest 
about  his  feelings  and  his  reasons  for  fighting;  always  he  felt  he  was 
the  one  who  was  unjustly  accused  and  that  others  were  never  punished  or 
r.iprimanded  for  their  actions.    He  would  not  accept  the  evidence  that 
others  did  answer  for  their  behavior.    He  wanted  to  be  in  the  other  room 
because  he  had  no  friends,  he  saii,  in  his  own  room.     (That  point  was 
true,  because  he  made  hinself  disliked.) 

Sometimes  he  wouldn't  go  to  class  because  he  was  angry  with  a  class- 
mate or  someone  was  "buggin"  him.    He  maintained  constant  vocal  grumbling 
and  muttering  about  assigned  work  and  kept  the  class  in  a  state  of  turmoil. 

The  counselor  saw  tue  boy  regularly,  attempting  to  help  him  realize 
that  he  could  not  change  rooms,  that  a  smile  and  cheerfulness  could  help 
him  make  friends,  and  that  individuals  must  be  held  responsible  for  their 
actions . 

At  an  October  staffing  of  principal,  nurse,  teacher,  social  worker, 
and  counselor,  the  agreement  was  reached  that  the  counselor  would  con- 
tinue seeing  Jim,  and  that  others  would  give  support  whenever  possible. 

Meanwhile  Jim  had  begun  complaining  of  the  headaches  such       ones  he 

experienced  last  year.    At  that  time  Dr.    could  find  no  physical 

reasons  for  the  headaches;  the  mother  suggested  then  that  Jim  was  "worried 
he  wouldn't  pass  fourth  grade."    When  the  headaches  began  to  recur  this 
year  Dr.  -----  suggested  an  individual  intelligence  test  on  the  theory 
that  Jim's  intellectual  capacity  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  do 
the  academic  work  expected  of  him  and  he  was  thus  reacting  to  pressure. 
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While  none  of  the  school  personnel  felt  the  boy  lacked  mental  ability  to 
do  average  or  above  average  work,  they  did  want  to  cooperate  with  any  sug- 
gestion by  the  doctor.    The  counselor  administered  the  WISC;  the  resultant 
score  indicated  the  subject's  mental  ability  was  average  and  revealed  no 
areas  of  particular  weakness.    Too,  an  examination  by  an  opthamologis t 
within  the  past  month  failed  to  indicate  that  Jim  had  a  need  for  glasses. 

THE  SITUATION  NOW:    Counselor  contacts  with  the  boy  have  become  fever  in 
the  pasf:  weeks.    Jim  has  made  great  pr)gress  in  important  areas:    he  fights 
less,  and  he  does  allow  intercedence  when  he  fights.    Moreover,  the  boy 
enjoys  popularity  in  the  room.     (From  the  teacher  viewpoint,  that  is  not 
always  good  because  so  many  of  the  bo>*s  actions  are  disturbance  creators.) 

Usually,  the  teacher  reports,  Jim  does  his  academic  work,  although  he 
continues  to  grumble  loudly  and  constantly  and  sometimes  has  to  have  a 
privilege  withdrawn  before  he  does  the  work.    His  marks  are  mostly  C's. 
Jim  talks  out  loudly  and  often  disrupts  the  room.    The  one-to-one  en- 
counters ,  such  as  staying  after  school  to  help  the  teacher  with  some  task, 
are  always  pleasant. 

In  another  effort  to  help  the  boy,  the  counselor  has  chosen  him  one 
of  a  group  of  six  fourth  and  fifth  grade  boys  that  have  weekly  discussion 
session  with  the  social  worker.    There  have  been  only  three  sessions  so 
far,  but  it  was  felt  Jim  might  make  changes  in  certain  symptomatic  be- 
havior if  lie  could  identify  with  this  young  male  figure. 

At  this  point,  some  ground  has  been  gained,  but  the  going  has  been 
slow.    Jim  is  not  convinced  of  a  need  for  self-discipline.    When  the  boy 
no  longer  has  the  reinforcement  of  the  regular  counseling  sessions  and 
the  discussion  crroup,  he  may  regress.    But  he  has  been  helped  to  this 
point  by  the  etforts  exerted  in  his  behalf. 


The  second  case  report  comes  from  the  delinquent  institutions. 
CASE  B: 
Bob 

Age :  14 
Grade:  8 

Bob  is  one  of  ten  children  In  an  economically  and  socially  deprived 
home.    The  two  oldest  children  have  left  home  and  one  younger  brother  is 
institutionalized.    Bob  is  the  fou7:th  child.    Four  of  the  children,  in- 
cluding Bob,  have  been  referred  to  and  accepted  into  EMH  or  TMH  classes 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  parents  believe  in  beating  the  children  for  even  minor  offences. 
Living  is  very  basic  in  the  household  and  Bob  had  few  social  experiences 
except  those  necessary  for  survival.  From  this  he  concluded  that  adults 
were  only  disciplinarians  and  **the  enemy*'. 

In  school.  Bob  has  been  disruptive  in  a  variety  of  ways.    He  was  ob- 
served stealing,  fighting,  cussing,  and  being  generally  defiant.  On 
occasions  he  would  just  put  his  head  on  the  Uesk  and  refuse  to  do  class- 
room work.    He  was  sent  to  the  office  and  his  parents  contacted  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 
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Bob  was  first  brought  to  Lake  Afton  in  196_  on  a  runaway  charge. 
He  has  been  confined  intermittently  until  July,  1971  and  since  that  time 
has  been  in  residence  continuously. 

Bob's  behavior  at  the  outset  was  similar  to  that  which  he  had  displayed 
in  public  school.    He  would  respond  very  little  except  in  a  negative 
manner.    However  his  behavior  has  evolved  over  a  three  year  period  to  an 
acceptable  pattern.    He  now  responds  positively  to  encouragement  and 
praise . 

Bob  has  been  tested  by  four  different  school  counselors  and  the  Kansas 
Children's  Receiving  Home.    The  I.Q.  range  was  from  64  to  80  on  the  Biiiet 
and  Wechsler  intelligence  scales.    Bob  is  below  grade  level  in  all  sub- 
jects:    reading,  4th  grade;  arithmetic  and  English,  5th  grade. 

Bob  formed  relationships  with  some  of  the  teacu^rs  and  staff  at  Lake 
Afton  which  were  as  meaningful  as  any  he  had  previously  experienced. 

Bob  has  now  been  transferred  to  a  children's  home  and  will  attend 
public  school  in  a  regular  classroom.    It  has  been  recommended  that  his 
case  be  taken  under  advisement.    He  was  put  into  c! issrooms  with  under- 
standing teachers  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  as  the  school  he  is 
attending  does  not  have  EMH  classes  for  his  grade. 

If  Bob  can  relate  to  his  new  house  parents  and  have  a  reciprocal 
relationship  the  prognosis  should  be  optimistic. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  main  objectives  of  this  program  appear  to  have  been  met.    The  two 
case  studies  reported  indicate  to  some  degree  the  severity  of  emotional 
problems  wnich  can  exist  among  school  children.    Last  year  a  recommendation 
was  made  to  provide  pupils  with  counseling  service  regardless  of  place 
of.  enrollment.    With  integration  and  bussing  of  Title  I  eligible  pupils 
to  most  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  system  and  with  only  four  Title  I 
counseling  positions  for  the  elementary  schools,  such  a  recommendation 
is  impractical.    The  extra  counseling  service  needs  to  be  concentrated 
in  order  to  more  effectively  cope  with  severe  problems.    The  program  is 
recommended  for  continuation  but  with  greater  concentration  of  resources 
per  pupil  involved. 


T 
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HORACE  MANN  STAFF  AND  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP  FOLLOW-UP  1971-72 


SUMMARY 

Follot.T-up  activities  were  planned  as  supplements  to  the  summer  workshop 
held  for  members  of  the  Horace  Mann  staff.    A  contract  with  Mid-Continent 
Educational  Laboratory  (MfcREL)  provided  for  a  minimum    of  two  days  per  month 
of  professional  consultation  time  for  staff  menfcers.    Activities  were  designed 
to  hiring  about  an  increased  human  awareness  and  consideration  for  other  people. 
Increased  pupil,  staff,  and  parent  interaction  were  attained.    The  project 
appears  to  have  been  successful  in  most  areas  and  is  recommended  for  continua- 
tion. 

ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 

Horace  Mann  is  a  tri-racial  junior  high  school,  serving  feeder  elementary 
schools  that  arc  all  target  areas.  All  other. junior  high  schools  have  "mixed" 
feeder  areas. 

A  Horace  Kann  staff  training  component  has  been  a  part  of  the  Title  I  program 
since  the  suTCer  of  1970.    The  projects  have  been  designed  as  an  attempt  to  find 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Horace  Mann  student  body  which  manifest 
themselves  in  low  class  achievement,  lack  of  homework,  indifference  to  tests,  and 
poor  attendanc  • 

The  two-t:eek  workshop  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1971  emphasized  the 
folloT^ine  are«s:     (1)  a  review  of  the  level  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  each  staff 
member  concerning:  individual,  adolescent's  and  parent's  hopes,  fears,  and  biases, 
(2)  the  fundamentals  of  teaching  a  better  self-concept,  (3)  the  preparation  of 
relevant  lessons,  C^)  the  organization  of  an  experience  unit  of  study,  and  (5) 
the  dGvclcptncr/    ^^r  ^ach  department  of  a  curriculum  that  is  centered  around  self- 
concepts,  relc'-':ncc,  and  the  modern  society. 

The  activity  proposed  for  the  1971-1972  school  yesr  was  intended  as  a  follow 
up  of  the  1971  sunmer  session  and  had  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  ir.prcvc  the  curricular  approaches  to  teaching  the  inner- 
city  childo 

2.  To  iir.prnve  community  involvement  in  the  Horaco  Mann  School. 

3.  To  improve  the  self -concept  of  pupils  by  having  empathetic 
teachers  who  possess  understanding  and  personalized  care 
for  pupils . 

4.  To  revise  the  curriculum  for  greater  relevancy  for  each  pupil. 

5.  To  increase  the  involvement  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  in 
the  decision-making  process. 
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6.  To  increase  the  achievement  level  of  pupils. 

7.  To  r*-^-ide  the  staff,  pupils,  and  community  personnel  with 
c — 'r,\'z^^  ctaff  in  the  areas  of  education,  psychology, 
^--•-l^-/  .  and  student  personnel. 

3.    Tc  pro 'ide  classroom  with  a  specially  prepared  inner-city 
student  teacher  and  a  sensitized,  cooperating  teacher. 

Approxin^ately  35-40  Horace  Kann  staff  members  were  involved  in  the  proposed 
activity.    The  proicct  was  conducted  by  the  Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories.    McRei  personnel  worked  individually  throughout  the  1971-1972 
school  ;*car  %-it:-  Forace  Mann  staff  members.    In  addition,  McRel  conducted  two- 
day  workshops  each  month  throughout  the  school  year.    To  supplement  their  regular 
staff,  :icRel  provided  additional  consultant  services    as  well  as  supplies, 
curriculum.  T^.^terials  ^  and  other  supplemental  services.    A  contractual  agreement 
of  $1^,700  was  reached  fcr  the  total  package. 


EVALUATION 

"71  rc^  r-  'cctl  '?^-  V?  re  selected  for  evaluation.    These  were: 

^ '  '^cTi'-e  1  :  Citizens  of  the  community  will  become  more  involved 
in  the  life  of  the  school  as  shown  by  participation 
records  maintained  by  the  project  director. 

GbjccLiv^  2:    Pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  will  become  more 

involved  in  decision  making  processes  as  shown  by 
narrative  reports  collected  from  representative 
groups. 

Ob^eruivc  3:    Pupils  will  increase  their  level  of  academic 

achievenent  as  shown  by  results  of  standardized 
tests . 

r^rr?^cr.*-ati-er  of  parents  were  brought  in  for  three  meetings,  two  during 
first  r='"'-^c<=t^^  -*".d  cne  during  second  semester  to  wcrk  with  school  staff  members 
on  VTZZ?  i9S\:^-. 

yt. .t..^  v-^ar  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  contacts  with 
parer.-.'-.     '-^  •  staff  n^ade  regular  parent  visitations.    Parents  were 

also  ir/'lr'"''*    c*-  irr'crer.ces  at  school  in  the  Parent  Room  with  teachers  and 
pupils.    Tn  r:Id:-'>r.,  "rap**  sessions  among  pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators 
were  d'^?cr:>-^  :         "ory  productive*'.    These  sessions  also  were  held  in  the 
Parcr.*"  "rr*",  --'•^o*'-  ^^^,'^re  ^-^as  a  re  laxed  atmosphere  which  promoted  better  feelings. 

\  nrr-  p  vas  formed  early  in  the  year  as  a  Human  Relations  Committee. 

This  cr — i':':^'^  —   ^  -^ry  Wednesday  evening  and  was  composed  of  three  members  from 
each  grade  level.    Initial  selections  to  the  committee  were  made  by  the  staff. 
Pupils  were  selected  who  were  knovjn  to  be  vocal  and  not  afraid  to  express  their 
opinions.    Representation  across  ethnic  groups  was  sought.    Replacements  to  the 
committer  '.•'^rc  '^olected  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  and  approval 
by  the  student  -^.r.incil.    The  cot^mittee  met  with  various  members  of  the  school 
staff  to  discuss  concerns  of  students.    In  some  cases  their  requests  could  not 
be  met*    In  ntbcr  cases  their  requests  were  simple.    An  example  of  the  latter 
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was  a  meeting  with  the  cafeteria  manager  to  request  that  salad  dressing  not  be 
put  on  salads  ahead  of  time  -  that  students  be  able  to  put  it  on  themselves  if 
they  wanted  it. 

Staff  members  state  that  there  is  a  much  better  feeling  among  members  of 
the  student  body,  more  respect  for  others,  and  less  separation  of  the  ethnic 
groups. 

Since  the  basic  testing  program  adopted  a  different  standardized  test, 
objective  #3  could  not  be  measured.    The  principal  did  not  feel  that  achievement 
had  improved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

\fliile  it  cannot  be  known  what  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School  would  have 
been  like  to-day  had  it  not  had  the  Involvement  project,  a  reversal  of  previous 
trends  can  be  seen.    Almost  everyone  connected  with  the  project  is  enthusiastic 
about  it.    This  very  limited  evaluation  does  not  describe  what  is  actually 
taking  place.    On  the  basis  of  subjective  information  it  appears  that  the  project 
should  be  continued. 
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EARLY  START,  1971-72 


SUtMAHY 


Early  Start  waa  an  orientation  program  for  three  and  fo\ir-year-old 
children  to  be  involved  in  the  six  weeks  of  the  siamer  session;  it  was  a 
program  of  early  childhood  experiences  and  supplemental  services  for  chil- 
dren and  families  who  woxad  take  part  in  Title  I  aikl  Head  Stftrt  preschool 
programs  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

Two  hxmdred  three  children  selected  were  low  income  residents  of  Title 
I  areas  and  were  enrolled  in  three  Early  Childhood  Centers  in  the  northern, 
central,  and  southern  sections  of  Greater  Wichita.    They  were  served  as  close 
to  tbrir  homes  as  was  possible,  consistent  with  integration  goals.    Bus  trans- 
portation was  provided  as  needed. 

Tne  educational  program  focused  on  self-concept,  building  of  socializa- 
tion skills,  use  of  sensory  experiences  to  build  cognitive  skills  and  the 
use  of  physical  activities  for  coordination  and  reinforcement  in  other  learn- 
ing areas. 

Field  trips,  cooking,  gardening,  and  water  play  experiences  supplemented 
the  regular  classroom  activities. 

Twelve  experienced  teachers  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  12  experi- 
enced Instructional  aides  staffed  the  12  classrooms.    N.Y.C«  workers  and 
volunteers  worked  in  the  classrooms,  too.    Inaervice  training  preceded  the 
summer  session.    The  adult-pupil  ratio  was  one  adult  to  8.46  pupils.  All 
classrooms  were  integrated;  the  staff  was  integrated. 

Physical  screening  of  children  was  an  important  goal.    Parents  were  en- 
couraged to  schedule  medical  and  dental  exams  prior  to  and  during  the  summer. 
A  nurse  and  health  aide  helped  with  this  and  with  iamunizations.    Tiro  Parent 
Educators  worked  closely  with  the  nurse  and  home  econoiaist  in  securing  parent 
support  of  the  health  and  nutrition  programs. 

The  two  Parent  Educators,  one  for  the  parents  of  four-year-old  children 
and  one  for  the  parents  of  the  three-year-old  children,  implemented  the  pro- 
gram for  parents.    The  pai^ent  progrnm  thrust  was  to  encourage  parents  to  take 
an  active  part  in  their  children's  education  by  means  of  reinforcing  class- 
room experiences  at  home.    Parents  were  provided  library  books,  materials  and 
learning  games  to  ijig)lement  this  goal.    Parent-suggested  activities  in  the 
area  of  homemaking  skills  were  included. 

The  three-year-old  parent  program  was  a  pilot  program  designed  to  compare 
alternate  methods  of  involving  parents  in  a  partnership  to  provide  appropriate 
and  enriching  experiences  for  their  children.    Parents  met  once  a  week  for 
three  hours,  a  total  of  six  parent  meetings.    The  parents  of  the  three-year- 
old  children  received  a  stipend  of  $5.00  for  each  meeting  attended  if  they  at- 
tended five  meetings  out  of  the  six  meetings.    This  appeared  to  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful method  of  involving  parents.    Many  of  these  parents  attended  the  four- 
year-old  parent  meetings  without  pay  after  being  exposed  to  the  above  said 
dynamic  child  development  meetings  held  by  the  Parent  Educator  of  the  three- 
year-old  program. 
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Speech,  counseling,  and  testing  services  were  provided;  certified 
psychometrists  from  the  Wichita  Diagnostic  Center  and  Wichita  Guidance  Center 
conducted  the  testing  services;  during  the  sunnier  children  were  identified 
who  might  need  the  special  services  of  the  ronia  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  which  would  begin  in  September. 

The  social  service  staff  enrolled  children,  assisted  families  to  over- 
come inqpediments  to  school  atteniiance,  refeired  and  supported  parents  in  ob- 
taining support  from  social  agencies  in  the  commmity,  and  provided  for  emer- 
gency transportation  needs.    The  entire  staff  worked  for  total  parent  involvement 
in  o3?der  to  augment  the  educational  progress  of  these  children;  they  did  not 
add  to  the  dependency  needs  of  the  parents. 

/  nutritious  Ixmch  and  snack  was  provided  for  children  each  day. 

'hv  objectives  for  the  ♦Early  Start  summer  program  appeared  to  have  been 

met. 

.!>  :  -aS  been  recomnended  that  the  program  be  funded  next  year  to  provide 
the  above  services  for  additional  families  of  the  comminity. 


ACTIVITY  CQNTEXT 


Wichita  has  completed  its  seventh  year  of  participation  in  PL  89-10, 
ESEA,  Title  I .   The  scope  of  the  project  concentrated  on  the  most  educationally 
deprived  of  the  coanamity. 

Since  1969> school  systems,  Commmity  Action  agencies,  and  other  operators 
of  Head  Start  programs  converted  the  allocations  of  funds  from  Summer  to  Pull 
Year  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  programs,  frequently  called  Head  Start, 
serving  disadvantaged  children  were,  in  fact,  operated  from  funding  sources 
other  than  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.    School  systems  could  choose  to  use 
Title  I,  ESEA,  funds  to  opevate  "Head  Start." 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  sxmomer  school,  1970f  school  administrators  and 
the  Director  of  the  Kechi  Child  Developnaent  Center  observed  there  was  a  need 
to  provide  a  continuation  of  Title  I  activities  for  Head  Start  throxigh  the 
summer  session.    A  project  application  for  funding  of  the  summer  school  was 
prepared,  filed,  and  subsequently  approved  as  the  simmer  project  named  Early 
Start;  this  is  the  third  year  the  program  has  been  funded  from  Title  I  funds. 

The  first  year  of  operation,  summer  1970,  six  classes  were  organized  at 
the  Kechi  Child  Developiaent  Center;  the  second  year,  1971,  eight  classes 
were  organized  in  four  Early  Start  Centers  widely  dispersed  geographically 
in  Greater  Wichita  in  order  to  bettor  serve  the  needs  of  the  community;  the 
third  year,  summer  1972,  12  classes  were  organized  in  three  Early  Childhood 
Centers  in  the  northern,  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  city;  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of:    (l)  eight  classes  for  fo^i^-year-old  children  entering 
Head  Start,  (2)  two  classes  for  four-year-old  children  entering  Title  I  Pre- 
school classes,  and  (3)  two  classes  for  three-year-old  children  entering 
Title  I  Preschool  classes.    Two  classes  of  the  12  classes  were  organized 
for  three-year-old  children  for  the  first  time  to  participate*  in  the  summer 
school  activities. 

The  three-year-old  program  was  a  pilot  program  designed  to  compare  al- 
ternate methods  of  involving  pa3:*ents  in  a  partnership  to  provide  appropriate 
and  enriching  experiences  for  their  children.    In  contrast  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, parents  received  a  stipend  to  cover  the  cost  of  child  care  and 
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in  recognition  of  their  conmitment  to  set  aside  three  hours  per  week  to 
participate  in  the  program.    The  parents  had  to  attend  five  out  of  six 
planned  parental  meetings  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  stipend;  it  was 
req\xired  that  they  attend  the  meetings  in  order  for  their  child  to  be 
permitted  to  stay  enrolled  in  the  three-year-old  program. 

Bus  transportation  services  were  provided  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
All  classes  were  integrated.    The  staff  was  integrated* 
The  Early  Start  summer  pro^jram  was  an  orientation  program  of  early 
childhood  experiences  and  supplemental  services  for  children  and  families 
who  would  take  part  in  Title  I  and  Head  Start  preschool  programs  during 
the  1972-73  school  year.    All  children  selected  were  low  income  residents 
]  of  Title  I  areas*    Sane  will  be  enrolled  in  Head  Start  in  the  fall  and 

I  some  in  Title  I  Pre  Kindergarten  classes •    Parent  participation  was  a  major 

component  of  the  Eairly  Stsirt  sunmer  program* 

i 

^  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Scope 

The  Early  Start  sunmer  program  was  planned  for  both  three  and  f our-year- 
l  old  children  to  be  involved  in  the  six*-week  simmer  session*    After  a  break 

of  fo;ar  weeks  these  children  will  continue  with  the  same  teachers  in  preschool 

classes  for  the  duration  of  the  school  year* 
I  The  educational  program  focused  on:    (1)  self-concept,  (2)  building 

of  socialization  skills,  (3)  use  of  sensory  experiences  to  build  cognitive 

skills,  and  (k)  the  use  of  phj^sical  activities  for  coordination  and  reinforce- 
I  ment  in  other  learning  areas* 

:  Physical  screening  of  children  was  an  important  goal*    Parents  were  en- 

coiaraged  to  schedule  medical  and  dental  exams  prior  to  and  during  the  sunmer* 

i  A  nurse  and  paraprofeasional  helped  with  this  and  with  inmunizations. 

j  The  social  service  staff  provided  the  following  services:    (I)  enrolled 

children,  (2)  assisted  families  to  overcome  impediments  to  school  attendance, 
(3)  referred  and  gave  support  to  parents  in  obtaining  services  from  social 

j  agencies  in  the  conraunity,  and  (4)  provided  for  emergency  transportation  needs* 

A  nutritious  lunch  and  snack  was  provided  for  children  each  day;  the 
staff  ate  with  them  in  order  that  the  meal  time  be  utilized  as  an  enjoyab'e 

}  learning  experience* 

Personnel 

1  * 

A  wide  range  of  personnel  was  selected  to  compose  the  simmer  Early 
Start  staff  as  follows:    (1)  the  Early  Start  Director,  (2)  12  classroom  tea- 
;  chers,  (3)  12  instructional  aides,  (k)  18  N*Y*C*  workers:    (a)  l4  N*Y*C* 

:  workers  in  the  classrocnn,  (b)  four  N*Y*C*  workers  in  the  office,  (c)  one  N.Y.C. 

worker  in  the  kitchen  and  (d)  four  N.Y*C.  workers  were  custodial  aides,  (5) 
I  a  Parent  Educator  for  the  four-year-old  program,  (6)  a  Parent  Educator  for 

I  the  three-year-old  program,  (7)  the  Social  Services  Director,  (8)  four  Social 

Service  Workers,  (9)  one  Speech  Clinician,  (IO)  one  nurse,  (11 )  one  Health 
/  Aide,  (12)  one  counselor,  (13)  one  Horn  Economist,  three  secretaries, 

'  (15)  one  cook  manager,  and  (I6)  two  custodians;  in  addition,  there  were  five 
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student  volunteers  and  four  Interns  from  the  Wichita  Diagnostic  center  that 
rendered  service  to  this  program  d\2ring  the  six-week  suimer  session*  Some 
pbychological  services  and  health  services  were  provided  by  WACAPI  as  shown 
in  Table  01 . 1 . 

TABLE  01.1 
EARLY  START  SUMMER  PROGRAM  STAFF,  1972 


Certificated 
Personnel 


Classified 
Personnel 


Other 


Director 


Social  Service 
Director 


N.Y.C. 

Workers        1 8 


Classrocxn 
Teachers 


School 
Psychologist 

Speech 
Therapist 

Home 

Economist 


Parent  Educators  2 


12 


Social  Service 
Workers 

Instructional 
Aides 


12 


Total 


16 


Nurse  1 

Secretaries  2 

Center  Aide  1 

Health  Aide  1 

Cook  Manager  1 

Custodians  2 
27 


Volunteers  5 
School  Psy- 
chologist 
Interna  4 
WACAPI 
Services: 
Nurse 

Health 
Services 

Consulting 
Psychologist 


27 


The  Title  I  Early  Start  summer  program  employed  12  teachers  duly  certifi- 
cated in  Early  Childhood  Education  (Preschool  Education)    by  the  State  of 
Kansas.    Eleven  teachers  were  female  (9256);  one  teacher  was  male  (8^).  Ninety- 
two  percent  (ll)  of  the  teachers  had  had  previo\iS  experience  in  Head  Start. 
Sixty-seven  percent  (8)  of  the  teachers  were  Caucasian  and  55  percent  (4) 
were  Negro.    In  each  clasfi  the  teacher  was  responsible  for  (l)  instruction 
of  the  cxirriculum,  (2)  planning  of  parent  conferences,  and  (5)  supeivlsion 
of  the  instinictlonal  a^-des,  N.Y.C.  workers,  and  volunteers  assigned  to  her 
room. 
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An  instructional  aide  was  aasigned  to  each  teacher.    The  instructional 
aides  were  selected  from  the  same  popfulation  as  the  children  whenever  possible 
as  they  more  fully  understood  the  life  lotuiitions  of  the  children.    Head  Start 
parents  had  first  priority  for  the  jobu,  most  of  the  instructional  aides  were 
from  the  minority  group  population.    The  Centers  tried  to  maintain  racial 
balance  whenever  possible*    The  instructional  aide 3  rode  on  the  bus  with  the 
children  who  had  to  ride  the  bus  to  and  from  school  aach  day.    All  of  the 
instructional  aides  (100^)  in  Early  Start  had  had  previous  experience  in 
Head  Start}  all  of  the  instructional  aides  were  ferjale;  the  instructional 
aides  weret    Caucasian  -  8^  (1),  Negro  -  9?Jt  (12)., 

Each  Early  Start  classrocMn  had  the  additiowJL  services  of  N.Y.C.  workers 
and  comnunity  volunteers  as  shown  in  Table  01.^  and  Table  01. 3. 

TABLE  01.2 

EARLY  STAiCr  N.Y.C.  WORKERS 


N  »  18 


Centers 

N.Y.C. 

Negro 
Hale  Female 

Workers 

Caucasian 
Female 

Mexican 
American 
Female 

Total 

Little 

2  3 

2 

7 

Kechl 

1  3 

1 

5 

Rogers 

1  3 

1 

1 

6 

Total 

4  9 

k 

1 

18 

Percent 

22.22  50.00 

22.22 

5.56 

100.00 

TABLE 

01.3 

EARLY  START  VOLUMEEERS* 

N 

5 

Centers 

Race 

Caucasian               Mexican  American 

Total 

Uttle 

2 

2 

k 

Kechl' 

Rogers 

1 

1 

Total 

H 

2 

5 

Percent 

60.00 

ko.oo 

100.00 

*A11  the  volunteers  were  female. 
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The  full-time  Head  Start  Director,  duly  certificated  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Administration  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  coordinated  all  phases 
of  the  Early  Start  summer  program  and  paorticipated  in  the  recruiting,  selec- 
tion, and  supervision  of  all  personnel. 

Activities  administered  by  the  Early  Start  Director  were: 

(1)  assigned  12  classroom  teachers  and  12  instaructional  aides  to  three 
specified  Early  Childhood  Centers; 

(2)  approved  scheduled  bus  routes  for  th«  three  above  said  Centers; 

(3)  administered  the  Early  Start  sunmer  program  as  defined  in  the  of- 
ficied  grant  and  modified  by  contract  with  the  Wichita  Area  Com- 
munity Action  Program,  Inc.  of  the  Pull  Year  Head  Start  programs; 

(4)  initiated  reports  and  provided  information  as  requested  by  the 
Delegate  Agency  Contract  Officer  and  WACAPI; 

(5)  kept  a  daily  record  of  attendance  and  enrollment  by  race; 

(6)  submitted  a  weekly  enrollment  report  by  0#E#0.  standards; 

(7)  a  weekly  report  was  kept  for  each  Center  by  race  and  poverty  guide- 
lines; 

(8)  assumed  responsibility  for  relating  Early  Start  needs,  problems, 
and  goals  to  appropriate  coonunity  agencies; 

(9)  worked  actively  to  secure  parent  participation  in  areas  of  planning^ 
developing,  implementing  and  evaluating  the  program  to  ensure  that 
the  program  met  their  children's  needs  and  those  of  their  families; 

(10)  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  including  the  Social  Service  Director 
and  peirents,  screened  eligible  applicants  for  enrollment; 

(11)  planned  appropriate  inseivice  training  activities  in  cooperation 
with  personnel  employed  in  the  program; 

(12)  in  cooperation  with  the  Personnel  Department  and  a  parent  personnel 
cc»zinittee,  assisted  in  decisions  regarding  employment  of  personnel 
for  the  program; 

(13)  was  responsible  for  the  securing  and  maintenance  of  eqxiipmeht  and 
supplies  needed  in  the  program; 

(14)  was  a  participant  in  the  negotiatior^  for  next  year's  Head  Start 
program. 


The  records  maintained  during  the  summer  program  were: 

(1)  A  cumulative  folder  was  made  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  Early 
Start  program  and  m«dntained  by  the  social  worker  staff  at  the  three 
Early  Start  Centers.    Information  and  records  filed  in  said  folders 
included: 

(a)  Identifying  and  history  infonnation, 

(b)  Head  Start  Medical  History, 

(c)  Immmization  Record, 

(d)  Head  Start  Home  Visit  Sunmary, 

(e)  Enrollment  Agreement, 

(f)  Behavior  inventories, 

(g)  Test  results, 

(h)  Speech  clinician's  reports,  and 

(i)  any  other  pertinent  anecodotal  infonnation. 

(2)  Daily  attendance  records  were  kept  on  all  students,  teachers,  instruc- 
tional aides,  social  workers,  and  N«Y«C«  workers. 

(3)  Records  of  all  home  visitations  were  kept  during  the  sunmer  program. 

(4)  A  master  calendar  was  displayed  prominently  at  each  of  the  three  Early 
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start  Centers;  it  included  all  scheduled  events  and  staffings.  A 
copy  of  the  calendar  is  included  in  Appendix  SS  01 . 

(5)  Other  records  were  kept  in  regard  to  borrowed  equipment,  books, 
supplies,  etc. 

(6)  A  master  bus  schedule  for  the  three  Centers  was  posted  and  kept 
current  in  each  Center. 

Two  Parent  Educators  were  enqployed  for  the  Early  Stai*t  sunmer  program. 
One  Pai^ent  Educator  worked  mainly  with  the  parents  of  the  four-year-old 
children;  one  Parent  Educator  worked  exclusively  with  the  parents  of  the 
three-year-old  children.    Both  Parent  Educators  worked  together  whenever 
possible  on  augmenting  functional  parental  activities.    The  Early  Start 
program  was  designed  for  parents  to  be  participating  members;  the  entire 
staff  endeavored  to  fully  promote  total  parent  involvement.    The  Director 
stated  that  one-third  of  their  time  was  spent  with  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  changing  needs  of  the  family  and  the  conmunity. 

The  role  of  the  Parent  Educator  for  the  parents  of  the  four-year-old 
children  was  that  of  coordinating  the  following  activities: 

(1)  to  arrange  for  meeting  places  for  parent  meetings  at  the  three 
Early  Start  Centers; 

(2)  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  staff  and  parents; 

(3)  to  secxire  resource  people  for  meetings; 

W  to  provide  transportation,  if  needed,  for  parents  to  and  from 
parent  meetings; 

(5)  to  help  with  problems  on  the  Grievance  Committee; 

(6)  to  supervise  and  to  make  schedules  for  (a)  l8  N.Y.C.  workers  and  (b) 
five  volxmteer  workers; 

(7)  to  participate  and  guide  parent  meetings  for  the  iw^-Hymnn  benefit 
of  all  parents;  and 

(8)  to  distribute  clothing,  if  needed,  to  families  in  need. 

A  total  of  nine  parent  group  meetings  were  held  at  the  three  Early 
Start  Centers.    Meetings  were  organized  aroimd  the  interests  of  the  parents. 

At  each  Center  the  paz^nts  of  each  separate  classroom  were  organized  to 
elect  officers  for  each  room;  these  officers  will  continue  until  the  next 
election  in  October;  the  children  enrolled  in  Early  Start  will  continue  in 
the  Head  Start  program  which  comnences  in  August,  1972. 

The  parent  meetings  focused  on  the  following: 

(1)  Head  Start  legislation,  goals,  and  guidelines; 

(2)  the  "Rights  and  Responsibilities"  (See  Appendix  SS  01)  of  the  parents 
to  tlie  program; 

(3)  to  provide  parent  education  in  order  to  help  them  improve  their 
social I  educational,  and  economic  lev^l; 

(^)  to  discuss  ways  to  budget  and  to  assist  parents  in  consumer  problems; 

(5)  to  demonstrate  ways  to  cook  food  nutritiously  with  available  commodi- 
ties; and 

(6)  to  provide  and  reconinend  sxiggestions  to  the  parents  on  how  to  help 
the  child  at  home. 

The  Parent  Educ    or  for  the  parents  of  the  three-year-old  childr*en 
planned  the  followin    agenda  for  the  six-week  simmer  program: 
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FOR  SIX  WEEKS  -  PARENT  PROCffiAM  FOR  PAREKTS  OF  THREE- YEAR- OLD 
CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  TITLE  I  EI  XLY  ST'iRT  PROGRAM,  1972 

June  13,  1972  -  Tuasday 

1.  Orientation  Day  -  Get  Acqua:.  ited  With  Staff 

Pilmj    "Head  Start  Confidence" 

2.  Jtrne  21,  1972  -  Wednesday 

C;irric\iLian  For  Three-year-olds  -  by  Teachers,  Mrs.  Doerf linger  and 
Mrs.  Steacey 

Film:    "School  Before  Six" 

3.  June  27 t  1972  -  Tuesday 
Nutritions  -  Mrs.  Doris  anith 
Film:    "Jenny  Is  A  Good  Thing" 

July  5,  1972  -  Wednesday 

Child  Development  and  Discipline  -  by  counselor,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Freeman 
Film:    "Child's  Guidance" 

5.  July  11,  1972  -  Tuesday 

Health  -  by  the  nurse,  Mrs*  Sue  Raymond 
Film:    "Children's  Illnesses" 

6.  July  19,  1972  -  Wednesday 

Field  Trip  -  To  the  Zoo,  Cowtown,  Picnic  Lunch, 

Visit  the  Kiva  and  The  Disneyland  Presentation  at  Century  II. 

Parents  of  the  three-year-old  children  were  paid  five  dollars  ($5*00) 
for  each  meeting  they  attended.    It  was  carefully  explained  at  the  first 
meeting  that  they  would  have  to  attend  at  least  five  of  the  six  sessions 
to  be  eligible  for  the  stipend  which  was  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks. 

Eleven  parents  attended  six  meetings;  nine  parents  attended  five  meetings, 
and  three  parents  attended  foxir  meetings;  the  average  number  of  parents  of 
three-year-old  children  at  each  meeting  was  19. 

The  Director  of  Social  Services  coordinated  the  following  services: 

(1)  transportation, 

(2)  attendance, 

(3)  inservice  training  for  the  family  workers, 

(4)  home  visits, 

(5)  staff  meetings  of  the  family  worker  staff,  and 

(6)  as  a  resoiirce  person  to  refer  people  in  need  of  special  service  to 
the  proper  agency  available  in  the  community,  state,  or  federal 
government. 

Seven  family  workers  (officially  Social  Worker  Aides)  for  the  suinner 
worked  in  three  Early  Start  Centers  with  12  classes  consisting  of  approximately 
16.92  pupils  per  class.    One  family  worker  who  spoke  fluent  Spanish  was  as- 
signed to  work  with  Spaniih  families  that  conversed  mainly  in  Spanish. 

Racial  ccsnposition  of  the  Social  Worker  aides  included!    Caucasian  -  3 
(4256),  Negro  -  3  (^3^6),  and  Mexican  American  -  1  (1^)*    (This  total  included 
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the  Director  of  Social  Services* )    All  of  the  Social  Worker  Aides  were  female; 
all  had  had  previous  experience  in  the  Head  Start  program;  the  Social  Worker 
Aides  were  employed  from  the  same  population  as  the  children  as  they  more 
fully  understood  the  life  style  and  life  conditions  of  the  children. 

Activities  of  the  Social  Worker  Aides  for  the  summer  session  were: 

(1)  to  visit  each  home  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  three  Early  Start 
Centers  at  least  once  in  order  to  seek  ways  to  help  the  family  help 
themselves; 

(2)  to  suggest  needed  community  resources; 

(3)  to  assist  with  any  clothing  needs,  if  needed;  and, 

(4)  to  help  the  family  work  through  their  problems  or  suggest  where 
additional  services  could  be  obtained* 

Weekly  inservice  staffings  were  held* 

A  copy  of  the  (1)  "Social  Service  Home  Visitation  Record",  (2)  "Social 
Service  Record"  (for  each  child),  and  (3)  "Head  Start  Home  Vi»it  Sumnary" 
is  included  in  Appezidix  SS  01  * 

Home  Economist 

The  Home  Economist  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Early  Start  parent 
meetings;  she  talked  with  parents  about  the  following  areas:  (l)  vitamins, 
(2)  minerals,  (3)  food  analysis  in  general,  and  (4)  what  different  kinds  of 
food  were  capable  of  doing  nutritiously  when  taken  into  the  body* 

She  presented  food  demonstrations  which  incorporated  types  of  foods  to 
be  prepared  using  available  comnodities  these  parents  would  cook  with  at  home. 
Various  methods  of  preparation  were  suggested* 

Pood  demonstrations  included:    (l)  cassaroles  and  meats,  (2)  breads, 
cakes,  cookies,  and  various  types  of  puddings,  and  (3)  ways  to  prepare  lun- 
cheons, salads,  fruits,  and  sandwicloes*    Parents  in  attendance  at  the  parent 
meetings  were  served  the  said  food  prepared  and  seemed  to  enjoy  this  part  of 
the  meeting  tremendously*    Mimeogrepned  recipes  were  given  to  the  parents* 

Illnesses  that  co\ild  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
the  diet  were  discussed  at  length*    Questions  were  encouraged*    Parents  partic- 
ipated spontaneously  with  lively  interest  in  said  subject*    The  Health  Nurse 
was  an  active  participant  in  this  parent  meeting,  too*    The  Home  Economist's 
demonstrations  wex^  a  highlight  of  the  program* 

Nurse 

Work±r-g  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  consultant,  the  Early  Start 
nurse  provided  the  following  health  services: 

(1)  reviewed  mtdical  histories  and  arranged  an  immunization  schedule. 
Due  to  the  six-week  program,  the  immunization  schedule  was  designed 
to  allow  ccwnpletion  of  imminizations  in  the  1972-73  Pull  Year  Head 
Start; 

(2)  arranged  medical  and  dental  appointments; 

(3)  participated  in  parent  meetings  m  time  allowed;  and 

(4)  assisted  with  health  education  in  the  classroom  when  requested* 

Conferences  were  also  held  with  individual  parents  as  well  as  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  the  speech  therapist* 
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3tati8tical  Information 
Number  of  children  who  we^^e  completed  by  other  sources  were 


rs  follows: 

(1)  DPT  (Diptheria,  Tetanus,  Whooping  Coxxgh)  50 

(2)  Polio  49 

(3)  Rubeola  27 

(4)  TB  Test  46 
Number  of  children  receiving  TB  test  at  school  4o 
Number  of  children  with  physical  examinations  coaqpleted 

this  sunmer  2C 

Number  of  children  with  dental  work  cooapleted  this  suamer  2^ 
Number  of  children  who  were: 

(1)  referred  to  3pecialist,  5 

(2)  with  asthma,  and  6 

(5)  with  umbilical  hernias  2 
JJumber  of  Parent  Meetings  attended  2 


The  Wichita  Dental  3ociety  and  the  3edgwick  County  Medical  Society 
have  been  cooperating  in  this  program  as  they  havo  done  in  other  federal 
programs • 

Speech  Therapist 

During  the  1972  sunmer  session  speech  evaluations  and  hearing  examinations 
were  done  on  the  children  enrolled  to  delineate  any  unnoticed  dysfunctions. 
The  hearing  examinations  were  performed  with  a  Zenith  portable  audiometer, 
calibrated  to  ASA  Standard-    Twenty  dB  sweep  testing  was  done  with  the  three- 
year-olds*    Fifteen  dB  or  20  dB  was  used  for  the  four-year-olds  depending 
on  the  environmental  noise  level. 

A  total  of  187  children  were  given  speech  evaluations  and  167  children 
were  given  hearing  evaluations  (or  were  able  to  respond  to  the  hearing  test 
at  this  time). 

There  were  39  children  who  had  speech  that  was  not  developed  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level  for  their  age.    Pour  children  were  referred  for  medical  exami- 
nations concerning  their  hearing  and  six  others  were  marked  for  a  recheck 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Pall  term. 

The  Counselor 

The  Early  Start  cotinselor  worked  in  each  classroom  with  the  teachers 
and  children;  however,  most  of  the  time  the  counselor  worked  individually 
with  atypical  or  recalcitrant  children  within  the  claasroc»n  and  in  a  one-to- 
one  play  therapy  situation.    The  co\aiaelor  attended  all  of  the  parent  meetings 
held  this  sunmer,  gave  a  lecture  on  aspects, of  child  development  and  its  im- 
portance, and  was  available  as  a  consultant  to  parents  who  had  children  en- 
rolled in  the  Early  Start  simmer  progrsrii. 

The  counselor  served  four  Early  Childhood  Centers  during  the  sunmer; 
in  total,  there  were  12  classrooms  \;hich  benefited  from  this  service. 
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Sunroary  of  Coimselor'a  Statistical  Information 


!•  Contacts 

A.  Teacher  or  administrator  contacts  120 

B.  Pupil  contacts  or  interviews 

1.  Individual  (one-to-one  other  than  testing) 

a.  Number  of  different  children  50 

b.  Total  number  of  individual  contacts  300 

2.  Group  Observations 

a.  Number  of  different  groups  12 

b.  Total  number  of  group  sessions  72 

c.  Number  of  different  individuals  in  above  220 
groups 

3.  Observation  of  individual  children  in  the  class- 
room Ox  on  playground  60 

C.  Parent  contacts  (other  thfin  casual  or  social; 

1  •  At  school  20 

2.  At  hcane  10 

3.  By  phone  5 

D.  Agency  or  professional  contacts 

1.  At  school  or  agency  3 

2.  By  phone  10 

E.  Si>ecial  services  -  nurse,  speech  therapist,  librarian,  . 
social  workers.  Research  Department,  etc.  130 


II.  Tests 

Testing  was  done  by  the  Diagnostic  Center.    Pour  interns  from 
anporia  State  Teachers  College  were  participating  in  their  internship 
requirement;  thus,  they  did  the  testing  with  supervision  provided  by 
the  Wichita  Diagnostic  Center  and  the  Wichita  Guidance  Centc^r. 


III.    Related  Professional  Responsibilities 

A.  Parent  Meetings  9 

B.  Staff  meetirgs  attended  9 

C.  Research  (estimsvted  hours)  10 

IV.    Clerical  Duties 

A.  Reports,  studies,  etc.  (estimated  hours)  15 


The  cook  prepared  lunches  each  school  day  for  all  children  enrolled  in 
the  Early  Start  program. 

A  copy  of  some  of  the  lunch  menus  is  in  Appendix  SS  01 . 

All  personnel  served  for  the  six-week  summer  session  with  very  infrequent 
absences;  duly  certificated  substitutes  were  employed  whenever  a  situation 
occurred  when  the  teacher  had  to  be  absent. 

Wichita  Public  Schools  provided  the  services  of  a  school  librarian  in 
each  of  the  three  Centers. 
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Procedures 

This  report  coveis  the  six-week  suniner  session.    The  Early  Start  summer 
program  was  designed  as  an  orientation  program  of  early  childhood  experiences 
and  supplemental  services  for  20^  children  and  their  families  who  woiad  take 
part  in  Title  I  and  Head  Start  preschool  programs  diiring  the  1972-75  school 
year.    All  children  selected  were  low  income  residents  of  Title  I  areas; 
these  children  will  be  errolled  in  Head  Start  in  the  fall  and/or  in  Title  I 
Early  Childhood  Centers  Pre  Kindergarten  classes. 

Twelve  classes  were  organized  in  three  Early  Start  Centers  in  the  northern, 
central  and  southern  sections  of  Greater  Wichita.    Children  were  served  as 
close  to  their  homes  as  possible,  consistent  with  integration  goals.  The 
program  consisted  of:    (1)  eight  classes  for  four-year-old  children  entering 
Head  Start,  (2)  two  classes  for  four-year-old  children  entering  Title  I 
Preschool  classes,  and  (5)  two  classes  for  three-year-old  children  entering 
Title  I  Preschool  classes.    The  classes  met  daily  for  four  hours  per  day, 
five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period  in  the  well-eq\iipped  Wichita  Early 
Childhood  Centers  located  in  the  Title  I  target  areas  and  on  the  periphery 
of  the  city. 

All  of  the  Early  Start  classrooms  were  air  conditioned. 

Weekly  staffings  were  continuous  built-in  inservice  meetings  in  which 
all  the  staff  members  were  active  participants;  the  staff  was  cognizant  of 
the  latest  developments  in  Early  Childhood  and  new  Early  Childhood  courses 
offered  at  the  university.    One  of  the  keys  to  this  remarkable  staff  cohesive- 
ness  seemed  to  be  the  informational  flow  provided  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Director  to  all  of  the  staff,    ^s  entire  staff  appeared  to  have  a  positive 
mental  attitude  irregardless  of  the  day  or  time  the  above  said  Centers  were 
observed. 

An  inservice  orientation  was  provided  for  the  I8  N.Y.C.  workers  the  week 
before  the  sunmer  session  began;  the  inservice  training  was  deemed  necessary 
so  that  the  N.Y.C.  worker  would  be  a  helpful  person  to  the  teacher  rather 
than  auiother  person  to  teach.    According  to  the  teachers,  the  training  proved 
to  be  beneficial.    Handout  materials  were  discussed  with  the  N.Y.C.  workers 
such  as:    (I)  a  list  of  activities  to  h«lp  and  share  the  responsibilities  in 
the  classroom,  (2)  "Guidelines  You  Can  Use  When  You  Speak  To  The  Children," 
and  (5)  "Helpful  Hints"  on  child  art,  safety  first  rules,  sharing  with  others 
and  certain  limits  the  child  must  abide  by  such  as:    "Peet  first  down  the 
slide."    The  intensive  inservice  training  gave  direction  to  the  N.Y.C.  workers 
of  what  was  expected  of  them.    The  training  focused  on  learning  about  children, 
the  goals  of  the  program  and  to  accept  the  children's  language.    The  N.Y.C. 
workers  visited  the  Child  Day  Care  Association  and  Clover  Center  to  obseirve 
children  the  week  before  the  summer  session  tt^gan.    The  N.Y.C.  workers  ex- 
hibited enth\isiasm  for  the  work  they  were  doing  and  proved  to  be  helpful  to 
the  teachers.    Five  volunteers  were  accepted  to  participate  in  the  program, 
too. 

The  daily  schedule  was  planned  around:    (I)  active  activity  and  quiet 
activity  and  (2)  a  balance  between  small  group  activity,  independent  explora- 
tion and  total  group  activities*    The  daily  program  of  each  teacher  was  her 
o\m  modus  operandi;  the  daily  program  usually  included  learning  experiences 
such  as: 

(1)  language  development, 

(2)  dramatic  play, 

(5)  creative  expiee'sion, 
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(4)  music  activities, 

(5)  creative  art  activities, 

(6)  indoor  and  outdoor  play, 

(7)  cultiiral  experiences, 

(8)  literature  experiences, 

(9)  free  choice  or  free  playtime,  and 
(10)  health  and  lunch* 

One  class  schedule  was: 

9:00  -  10115  A.M.        A.    Work-Play  Activity 

Free  Choice 

Use  books,  pictures,  gaises,  puzzles,  cubes,  blocks, 

wooden  letters  and  zxumerals,  beads,  etc. 
Modeling  with  clay,  plastic  cookie  cut-outs,  etc. 
Painting 

Large  Block  building 
Water  Play 

Informal  language  experiences 
Literature 

Put  away  materials;  use  bathroom;  wash  hands 
A  morning  snack  was  served. 

10:1 5  -  10:45  A.M.        B.    Outdoor  Time 

Outdoor  Water  Play 
Sandboxes 

Nature  observation  walks  around  the  playground 
Free  play  on  the  equipment 

Ride  tricycles    (The  play  areas  were  adequately 

fenced.    Special  playground  equipment  was  installed 
for  three-year-old  children.    Supervision  was  con- 
stant on  the  playground.) 

10:45  -  11:15  A.M.         C.    Nap  time 

11:15  -  12:15  A.M.        D.    Music  time,  conversation,  special  cooking  project, 

etc. 

12:15  -    I5OO  P.M.        E.    Lunch  time 

Get  ready  for  the  bus. 

The  staff  ate  lunch  with  the  cliildren  in  order  that  the  meal  time  be 
utilized  as  an  enjoyable  learning  experience. 

aas  transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  to  and  from  the 
Early  Start  Centers. 

The  four-year-old  children  participated  in  four  field  trips  as  listed  in 
the  Calendar  of  Events  (see  Appendix);  the  three-year-old  children  took  one 
field  trip  to  the  zoo,  a  picnic  lunch,  and  a  visit  to  the  Kiva  and  Century  II 
the  last  week  of  the  sunmer  session.    Bus  transportation  was  provided  for  the 
above  said  field  trips. 

The  materials  seemed  to  be  adequate: 

(1)  wooden  blocks  both  large  and  small. 
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(2)  a  wide  range  of  picture  books  (the  school  libraries  were  open  during 
the  six-week  period  for  the  sunroer  school  and  for  neighborhood  chil- 
dren and  adults) I 

(3)  moveable  toys,  cars,  trucks,  trains,  etc., 

(4)  records,  rhythm  band  instruments, 

(5)  Piagotian  activities,  science  equipment  (magnifying  glass,  gardens, 
etc. ) 

(6)  symbolic  and  structured  materials  to  teach  the  concepts  of  one-to- 
one  relationships 9  as  many  as,  etc., 

(7)  a  variety  of  art  media  and  unstructured  materials,  and 

(8)  numerous  wooden  puzzles  of  interestiJig  subjects  for  four-yeau:*-old 
children. 

Special  equipment  provided  for  the  three-year-old  program  included: 

(1)  large  size  nesting  blocks  -  18  inches, 

(2)  an  indoor  Toddler  Slide, 

(3)  Peabody  Preschool  Kit, 

(4)  Piagetian  activities  with  which  to  interact,  size,  shape,  conservation, 
equivaLlent,  seriation,  pouring  of  water  from  tall  slim  jar  to  a  small 
flat  jar  -  conservation  at  the  pre-operational  stsige,  etc. 

(5)  clay  and  other  appropriate  materials. 

The  equipment  and  materials  used  were  items  used  during  the  regular 
school  year  except  for  consumable  items. 

The  parent- conmunity  involvement  was  a  primary  ccnponent  of  the  Early 
Start  aiminer  program.    Teachers  and  staff  members  tried  to  visit  each  home 
at  least  once  during  the  sunmer  in  order  to  build  a  bridge  between  home  and 
school  to  interpret  what  the  school  program  can  and  could  do  for  them.  The 
staff  incorporated  a  teamKork  approach  to  promote  the  educational  progress 
of  these  young  children.    Regular  planned  activities  with  parents  aimed  at 
developing  unrierstaniiing  of  the  cognitive  and  socialization  goals  and  materials 
were  provided  for  their  use  at  home  with  the  children. 


Budget 

The  Title  I  Eau:*ly  Start  sunmer  program,  1972,  was  supplemented  by  the 
Elementary-Secondaiy  Education  Act,  Title  I,  PL  89-10;  the  total  amoiont 
budgeted  for  this  six-week  activity  was  $45,373.00.    This  amount  included: 
(1)  $29f8l7.00  for  salaries  for  the  following  Early  Start  personnel:  (a^ 
one  director  for  two  months,  (b)  12  classroom  teachers  for  four  hours  per 
day,  (c)  12  instructional  aides  for  foixr  hours  per  day,  (d)  one  Speech  Clini- 
cian for  four  hours  per  day,  (e)  two  Parent  Educators  for  30  hours  a  week 
for  eight  weeks,  (f )  one  imrae  for  four  hours  per  day,  (g)  one  Social  Ser- 
vices Dire -tor  for  two  months,  (h)  four  Social  Service  Workers  for  two  months, 
(i)  one  Home  Economist  for  four  hours  per  day,  (j)  three  secretaries,  one 
for  kO  hours  a  week  for  two  months  and  two  for  20  hours  a  week  for  two  months, 
(Jc)  one  Health  Aide  for  kO  hoixrs  a. week  for  two  months,  (l)  two  custodians 
for  kO  hours  per  week  for  two  months,  and  (m)  one  Counselor  for  four  hom^s 
per  day,  for  a  six-week  period,  (2)  $2,120.00  for  supplies:    (a)  general 
supplies,  (b)  classroom  supplies,  (c)  Parent  Education  supplies  for  212  fami- 
lies, and  (d)  Health  Roc^n  supplies,  (3)  $11,886.00  for  other  costs  such  as: 
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(a)  pupil  transportation  in  four  busses  to  three  centers  twice  a  day,  (b) 
12  field  trips,  (c)  food  service,  (d)  travel  expenses  for  12  teachers,  five 
Social  Service  Workers,  two  Parent  Coordinators p  one  nurse,  one  coimselor, 
and  one  Director,  (e)  parent  training  stipends,  and  (f)  equipment,  and  (4) 
$1,550.00  for  OASI.    The  per  pupil  cost  was  $225*51  •    This  amount  is  only 
the  additional  cost  of  this  program.    It  does  not  include  buildings,  main- 
tenance, major  equipment  items,  etc.  which  are  normally  included  in  the 
regular  school  year  per  pupil  costs. 


EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  Early  Start  was  to  provide  a  means  of  involving 
parents  of  three  and  four-year-old  children  in  a  partnership  in  providing 
meaningful  pre-school  experiences  for  their  children.    Specific  objectives 
of  Early  Start  to  be  evaluated  were: 

1 .  The  child  enrolled  in  Early  Start  will  be  provided  an  introduction 
to  school  life  and  group  living  and  will  demonstrate  improvement 

in  a  more  positive  self-image  and  in  more  positive  responses  toward 
school  as  indicated  by  teacher  responses  on  the  Wichita  Early  Start 
Inventory  (WESI) . 

2.  The  child  enrolled  in  Early  Start  will  demonstrate  improvement  in 
oral  vocabulary  and  verbal  comnunication  skills  as  measured  by  his 
responses  to  the  WESI. 

3.  The  child  enrolled  in  Early  Start  will  demonstrate  improvement  in 
the  development  of  a  more  positive  self-concept  as  indicated  by 
responses  to  the  WESI. 

The  primary  factors  considered  in  the  evaluation  were  the  stated  objec- 
tives in  the  project.    The  sources  of  eval\iative  data  used  to  determine  the 
iinprovement  of  the  pupils  during  the  project  were:    (1)  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance records,  (2)  The  Wichita  Early  Start  Inventory  (WESi),  and  (3)  ob- 
servation of  classes.    The  above  said  instrument  wais  locally  developed  co 
provide  information  about  the  child's  development  in  self -concept  and  langu- 
age development  during  the  six-week  summer  session.    A  copy  of  the  evaluation 
instrument  is  included  in  Appendix  SS  01. 

Enrollment  for  the  sumner  program  resulted  from:    (I)  home  visits  from 
Head  Start  staff  members,  (2)  personal  contact  with  present  Head  Start  parents, 
and  (3)  referrals  from  welfare  workers,  school  principals,  health  department 
workers,  clergymen,  physicians,  friends,  and  self- referrals  by  parents.  The 
selection  criteria  included  the  Office  of  Eccncaaic  Opportunity  poverty  guide- 
lines.   Eligible  children  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  proportionate  repre- 
sentation both  racially  and  geographically  of  the  low  income  families  in 
the  comnunity  of  Unified  School  District  #259.    Children  participants  in  the 
Early  Start  sunmer  program  were  selected  by  an  Enrollment  CornDittee:  (1) 
the  Director,  (2)  the  Social  Service  Director,  and  (3)  two  parents  of  Early 
Start  children  from  each  of  the  three  Early  Start  Centers.    The  coninittee 
tried  to  maintain  the  current  ratio    of  55^  Negro,         Caucasian,  and  %  other 
minority.    The  racial  mix  in  each  of  the  12  classrooms  was  maintained  as  closely 
as  was  reasonably  possible.    Some  of  the  variables  considered  by  the  Enrollment 
Committee  at  selection  time  were:    (l)  financial  guidelines,  (2)  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  (3)  physical  disabilities,  (4)  emotional  dysfunctions,  (5) 
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racial  balance,  and  (6)  geographical  balance. 

Enrollment  for  Barly  Start  was  a  contincuing  and  consistent  program 
starting  with  the  winter  Head  Start  family  contacts  and  social  workers.  The 
children  in  the  four-year-old  program  had  to  be  four  years  old  on  or  before 
September  1,  1972;  the  children  for  the  three-year-old  program  had  to^^flfiree 
years  old  on  or  before  September  1,  1972;  a  birth  certificate  was  required. 

The  classes  were  held  in  three  Early  Childhood  Centers  of  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools. 

Two  hundred  three  pupils  participated  in  the  Early  Start  sunmer  program, 
a  time  period  of  six  weeks.    The  mean  class  size  was  l6.92  pupils  per  class; 
the  range  was  from  13  to  20.    The  mean  number  of  days  attended  was  20.91  as 
shown  in  Table  01.4.    Enrollment  was  a  continuous  on-going  process  through- 
out the  summer  six-week  period. 

TABLE  01.4 

SUMMARY  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Number  of  days  =  30 


Pupils 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Percent 
of  Pupils 

Total 
Days 
Attended 

X  Number 
of  Days 
Attended 

Boys 

89 

43.84 

1,870 

21.01 

Girls 

114 

56.15 

2,375 

20.83 

Total 

203 

99.99 

4,245 

20.91 

Note:    Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 


Participation  statistics  were  listed  for  boys,  girls,  and  combined  classes 
in  Tables  01. 5,  01.6,  and  01.7  respectively. 

Sex  and  racial  canposition  for  Early  Start  are  listed  in-Tables  01. b, 
01. 9f  and  01.10.    Total  enrollment  by  race  included:    (1)  Caucasian  -  29-55^ 
(60),  (2)  Oriental  -  none,  (3)  Negro  -  57-64^  (117)-  W  Mexican  American  - 
12.31^  (25),  and  (5)  American  Indian  -  .5^  (I).    In  total,  there  were  12.^1^ 
(25)  more  girls  than  boys  enrolled  in  the  Early  Start  sumner  program;  there 
were  8.37  more  Negro  girls  than  Negro  boys  and  4.4^^  more  Mexican  American 
girls  than  Mexican  American  boys;  in  contrast,  there  were  the  same  number  of 
Caucasian  boys  and  girls,  one  American  Indian  boy  and  no  American  Indian  girls; 
no  Oriental  children  were  enrolled  in  the  summer  program. 

To  attempt  to  get  some  measiire  of  the  iii?)rovement  of  self-image  and  langu- 
age skills,  a  locally-prepared  inventory  (WESi)*  was  administered  to  a  strati- 
fied random  sampling  of  children  dtiring  the  first  week  and  again  during  the 
last  week  of  the  six-week  suuaner  session.    Results  are  listed  in  Table  01.11. 


*See  Appendix 
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TABLE  01.5 

BOYS  ENROLLEa)  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972 

Number  of  classes  =  12  Number  of  boys  =  89 


iMumuer  01 

uciys  XII  TfUB 

suiQuier 

session  =  30 

Classes 

^  in 
V/Xass 

1  2 

Race* 

1. 

4 

5 

Total 
Days  Attended 

A 
A 

1 

146 

■a 

0 

Q 

iiA 

2 

3 

1 

139 

r% 

\0 

9 

Jit  -z/C 

5 

162 

D 

8 

42.10 

1 

6 

1 

187 

E 

7 

35.00 

4 

3 

77 

P 

6 

37.50 

2 

3 

1 

82 

G 

11 

57.89 

4 

7 

239 

H 

10 

58.82 

4 

5 

1 

229 

I 

9 

47.36 

2 

7 

247 

J 

5 

33.33 

1 

4 

94 

K 

8 

53.33 

2 

4 

2 

i64 

L 

30.76 

2 

1 

1 

104 

Total 

89 

43.84 

30 

50 

8 

1 

1,870 

*1=Caucasian,  2=0riental,  >aJegro,  4=J4exican  American,  ^^American  Indian. 
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TABLE  01.6 

GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972 

Number  of  classes  =12  Number  of  girls  »  ii4 


Number  of 

days  in  the 

Sumner 

session  «  ^ 

Classes 

Class 

%  in 
Class 

1  2 

Race* 

1, 
4 

5 

Total 
Days  Attended 

A 

10 

02. 50 

5 

2 

225 

B 

9 

60.00 

1 

181 

V/ 

10 

52.o;5 

5 

2 

17B 

D 

11 

57.89 

6 

2 

254 

£ 

i3 

65.00 

1 

9 

228 

P 

10 

62.50 

z> 

5 

2 

230 

G 

8 

42.10 

2 

6 

172 

H 

7 

41.17 

2 

5 

176 

I 

10 

52.63 

6 

4 

198 

J 

10 

66.66 

2 

6 

2 

186 

K 

7 

46.66 

4 

170 

L 

9 

69.23 

2 

7 

177 

Total 

ii4 

56.15 

30 

67 

17 

2,375 

♦IsCaucasian,  2=0riental,  >iNegrOr  ^♦^^xican  American,  5=ADerican  Indian. 
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TABLE  01.7 

PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS  FOR  COMBINED  CLASSES  ENROLLED 
IN  THE  TITLE  I  EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972 


Number  of  classes 

=  12 

Number  of  days  in  svamer  session 

=  30 

Number 

in  class 

Race* 

Number  of  days  attended 

Classes 

Nale 

Female 

Total 

1 

2  3 

4 

Male 

Female 

Total 

A 

A 

0 

10 

16 

7 

6 

3 

146 

225 

371 

Jd 

o 

9 

15 

11 

1 

139 

1b1 

320 

n 

o 

y 

10 

19 

7 

10 

2 

162 

178 

340 

D 

8 

11 

19 

4 

12 

3 

187 

254 

441 

£ 

7 

13 

20 

5 

12 

3 

77 

228 

305 

P 

6 

10 

i6 

5 

8 

3 

82 

250 

312 

G 

11 

8 

19 

6 

13 

239 

172 

H 

10 

7 

17 

6 

10 

1 

229 

176 

405 

I 

9 

10 

19 

8 

11 

247 

198 

445 

J 

5 

10 

15 

10 

2 

94 

186 

2bO 

K 

8 

7 

15 

2 

7 

6 

164 

170 

33^ 

L 

4 

9 

13 

4 

7 

1 

1 

104 

177 

20 1 

Total 

39 

114 

203 

60 

117 

25 

1 

1,870 

2,375 

4,245 

*1=Cauca8ian,  2=0riental,  3=Negro,  4=Mexican  Americani  5=^American  Indian. 
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TABLE  01.8 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  BOTS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  I972 


Race*  1 

2345 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  30 

-       50         8  1 

89 

Percent  14,78 

24.63     3.94  .49 

43.84 

TAELE  01 .9 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  GIRLS  IN  Tl^  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972 

Race*  1 

2           3           4  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  30 

67  17 

114 

Percent  14,78 

33.00      8.37  - 

56.15 

TABLE  01.10 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUPILS  IN  THE  TITI£  I 
EARLY  START  PROGRAM,  SUMJER,  1972 

Race*  1 

2          3          4  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  60 

117       25  1 

203 

Percent  29,56 

57.64  12.30  .5 

100.00 

*1=:Caucasian,  2=:0riental,  >?Negro,  ^tjfexican  American,  5=American  Indian 
NOTE:    Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  roxmding. 
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TABLE  01.11 


FREQUENCY  OP  CORRECT  RESPONSES  ON  THE  WICHITA  EARLY  START 
INVENTORY  AIMINISTERED  TO  A  STRATIFIED  RANDOM  SAMPLING  OP 
CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  EARLY  START  SUMMER  PROGRAM, 
IN  JUNE  1972,  AND  TO  THE  SAME  CHILDREN  IN  JULY,  1972 


Nmnber  of  foiir-year-old  children;=36* 
Number  of  three-year-old  childrenaS 


Time  intervalsslx  weeks 


4-year«'Old  group 
Correct  Respoiaaes 
Pre  Post 


3-year-old  group 
Correct  Responses 
Pre  Post 
1  I  ^  ^ 


PART  I  INTERVIEW 

1.    What  is  yo\ir  name? 

(The  desired^  response  would  be 
his  first  /or  name  he  goes  tij/ 
and  last  name.) 

If  he  gives  only  his  first  name, 
ask  "What  is  your  last  name?" 

If  he  gives  a  nickname,  ask 
'Tifliat  is  your  other  najtte?" 

What  is  yoxir  mother's  name? 

Record  response   


What  is  your  father's  name? 
Record  response   


2*    ^here  do  you  live? 

(The  desired  response  would  be 
the  street  address.) 

If  he  says  "In  a  house,"  ask 
"Where  is  the  house?" 

If  he  gives  only  the  street 
name,  ask  "What  is  the  house 
number?" 


25     69       25  69 


18     50       13  36 

4     11        -  - 

25     69       20  56 


10     28        8  22 


5     14        4  11 


5     14  15 


3  38 


8  100 


3    38       3  38 

1  13       1  13 

2  25       7  b6 


18     50      16     44         3     38       5  63 


4  50 


3  38 


4  50 


*Data  were  not  available  for  four  children. 


1 
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4«>year-old  group" 


Pre 


Post 


3-year-old  group 
Pre  Post 


3. 

How  old  are  you? 

21 

5P 

21 

58 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(The  desired  resjKDnse  is  Ms 

If  he  holds  up  fingers,  ask 

"How  many  is  that?" 

8 

22 

5 

14 

1 

13 

1 

13 

4. 

How  many  brothers  do  you  have? 

51 

86 

18 

50 

— 

86 

18 

-A* 

1 

AiC    wX  VI.    X^  O  >A^i.lO  C 

89 

94 

c; 
J 

up 

ft 

100 

6. 

objects  which  are  foixnd  in  the 

UxaSoPOvAU*      ilSii      Wncl  W  is    yliJLo  * 

he  said  in  the  blank. ) 

Pencil 

35 

97 

5 

63 

8 

100 

Crayon 

29 

81 

33 

92 

7 

88 

8 

100 

JDOOK 

"!Z"3t 

no 

I 

OO 

o 
o 

iriece  oi  paper 

oo 

yd 

O 

1 

fift 
oo 

Chair 

86 

94 

7 

88 

6 

100 

Table 

3? 

86 

34 

94 

6 

75 

b 

100 

Scissors 

30 

83 

32 

89 

6 

75 

7 

68 

Door 

28 

78 

33 

92 

6 

75 

6 

100 

Waatebasket 

31 

86 

30 

83 

6 

75 

7 

8b 

(or  trash  can) 

Chalk 

7 

19 

i6 

44 

3 

38 

5 

63 

Clock 

27 

75 

33 

92 

2 

28 

5 

63 

er|c 
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TABLE  Q1>11  (cont'd)  

Vyear-old  group"" 


Pre 


Post 


3-.year«>old  group 


Pre 


Pest 


21  58 

27 

75 

3 

38 

6 

75 

15  42 

26 

72 

1 

13 

5 

63 

22  61 

27 

75 

2 

25 

5 

63 

20  56 

28 

78 

1 

13 

4 

50 

19  53 

24 

07 

4 

50 

5 

63 

17  47 

24 

67 

2 

25 

4 

50 

18  50 

22 

61 

1 

13 

4 

50 

14  39 

21 

58 

1 

13 

4 

50 

17  47 

25 

69 

2 

25 

2 

25 

16  44 

24 

67 

1 

13 

5 

63 

19  53 

19 

53 

1 

13 

5 

63 

16  44 

18 

50 

4 

50 

5 

63 

16  44 

20 

56 

2 

25 

4 

50 

12  33 

17 

47 

4 

50 

4 

50 

17  45 

19 

53 

1 

13 

4 

50 

15  42 

22 

61 

2 

25 

3 

38 

17  47 

22 

61 

1 

13 

3 

38 

17  47 

18 

50 

2 

25 

4 

50 

16  44 

22 

61 

2 

25 

5 

63 

12  33 

19 

53 

2 

25 

4 

50 

7.    Show  S  a  series  of  cards  with 
different  shapes  on  them»  Ask 
"Which  ones  are  alike?  Point 
to  the  ones  that  are  fiQJLke . " 

o 


Card  1 
Card  2 
Card 
Card 
Ceird 
Card 
Card 
Card  8 
Card  9 
Card  10 


o 
o 
o 

A 
A 

O 
A 

000 

8.    Show     the  same  sezdes  of  cards 
above.    Ask  "Which  one  is  not 
like  the  others?   Point  to  the 
one  that  is  not  like  the  others. 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


A 

O 
□ 

o 

A 

□ 


O 
A 

□ 
O 

□ 


Card  1 

Card  2 

Card  3 

Card  4 

Card  5 

Card  6 

Card  7 

Card  8 

Card  9 

Card  10 


□ 

□ 
O 
A 


O  O 

ZI  o 

A  O 
O  A 

□  A 

Oo  O 

^  A  ^ 

□  °  □ 

mra  CD 
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  TABLE  01.11  (contM)  _^  

Wear-old  group  3-'year-'0l(i  group 

^  Post  Pre  Post 

 €ll  £11^  4 — 

9.    Show  S  a  card  with  colors  on 
it.    Point  to  color  f^rvS  ask 
'^What  is  the  name  of  this 
color?" 


(a) 

red 

20 

56 

23 

64 

2 

25 

4 

50 

(b) 

yellow 

18 

50 

17 

47 

3 

38 

1 

13 

(c) 

blue 

16 

44 

i8 

50 

3 

38 

3 

38 

(d) 

green 

'5 

42 

21 

58 

3 

38 

3 

38 

(e) 

black 

21 

58 

21 

58 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(f) 

brown 

15 

42 

18 

50 

2 

25 

1 

13 

(g) 

orange 

17 

47 

23 

64 

2 

25 

2 

25 

(h) 

purple 

14 

39 

i6 

44 

1 

13 

2 

25 

10.    Show  S^  a  penny  and  a  dime. 
Ask  'Tfliich  one  will  buy  more 

SasdJL?"  11     31       26     72         3     38        4  50 

"What  is  the  name  of  this 

-ssia?"  7    19     18    50       1    13      2  25 


1 1 .    Show  S  the  card:  /\  /\ 

Ask  'Tfliich  one  is  bi^?  Point 

to  the  one  that  is  biggest. "  32     89      31     86         5     63        5  63 

'Tfliich  one  is  little?  Point 

to  the  one  that  is  littlest."  29     81       31     86         6     75        6  75 


12.    Hold  up  your  hand  with  varying 
numbers  of  fingers  outstretched. 
Ask  S  "How  many  finfj;er8  do  I 
have  up?" 


(a) 

one  finger 

30 

83 

33 

92 

3 

38 

(b) 

three  fingers 

17 

^7 

28 

78 

2  25 

2 

25 

(c) 

two  fingers 

18 

50 

21 

58 

2  25 

3 

38 

(d) 

four  fingers 

13 

36 

21 

58 

1 

13 

i 

I 
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TABLE  01.11  (cont'd) 


Vyear-old  grou~ 
Pre  Post 


Pre  Post 
#      ^        ^  ^ 


13*    Show  S  a  card  with  a  drawing  of 
a  table  and  bedls.    Aak  "^.'hich 
bail  is  jwi  the  tiable  ?    Point  to 
it." 

"Which  ball  is  vinder  the  table? 
Point  to  it." 


33     92      32  89 


32     89      32  89 


5  ^3  7  88 
5     63       6  75 


l4.    Show  S  a  card  with  a  drawing 

of  a  box  and  balls.  Ask  "Vfliich 
ball  is  in  the  box?    Point  to 

it*" 

"Which  ball       out  of  jtoe  box? 
Point  tc  it. " 


33     92      3^     94         5     63       7  88 


30     83      33     92         3     38       6  75 


® 
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.11  (cont'd) 


4~year-old  group" 
Pre  Post 


1.  Child  is  toilet  trained. 

2.  Child  knuws  where  the  restroom  is. 

3.  Child  domonstrates  proper  use  of 
eating  utensils.    (OMIT  FOR  SUMMER 
PROGRAM.) 

(a)  fork 

(b)  spoon 

(c)  knife 

4.  Child  pays  attention  when  directly 
spoken  to. 

5.  Child  pays  attention  when  the  group 
he  is  in  is  spoken  to. 

6.  Child  knows  and  uses  names  of  the 
adults  in  the  classrocHn. 

?•    Child  speaks  freely  to  peers  jind 
adults  in  the  school  setting. 

8.  Child  narrates  own  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher 
or  group. 

9.  Child  displays  interest  while 
listening  to  stories  read  or 
told  by  teacher  or  aide. 

10.  Child  listens  and  responds  to 
music. 

11.  Child  remembers  and  can  sing 
simple  songs. 

12.  Child  can  identify  simple  songs 
when  just  the  melody  is  played. 

13«    Child  can  say  many  rhymes  and 
poems  by  memory. 

14.  Child  participates  in  dramatic 
play  spontaneously. 

15.  Child  speaks  in  sentences  rather 
than  fragments. 


34  94  28  78 
23     64        9  81 


29     81       29  81 

25  69  23  64 
10  28  24  67 
21      58       24  67 

17     47       21  58 

26  72  26  72 
17     47       29  81 

6     17      20  56 

1313 

14  39 

19     53      23  64 

23     64      24  67 


3-year-old  group 
Pre  Post 


6  75       S  100 

7  88       8  100 


4  50 

5  63 
2  25 
2  25 


5  63 

4  50 

1  13 

1  13 


6  75 

6  75 

4  50 

4  50 


4     50        4  50 


6  75 

6  75 

5  63 

1  13 


3  3« 
3     38       4  50 
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TABLE  01.11  (oont'd) 


4-year-old  group" 


Pre 


Post 


3-year-old  group 
Pre  Post 


16. 

Child  can  express  ideas  in 

sequence • 

15 

42 

19 

53 

2 

25 

50 

17. 

Child  pronounces  inos't  comnon  words 

properly  (such  as  'that,*  'they,' 

' there , '  ' this , '  ' those , '  ' does • ' ) 

19 

53 

24 

67 

50 

4 

50 

18. 

Child  identifies  comnon  sounds: 

(a)  clappi]3g 

20 

56 

19 

53 

- 

- 

1 

13 

(b)  bell 

20 

56 

19 

53 

- 

- 

1 

13 

(c)    horn  of  car 

15 

42 

17 

47 

— 

13 

(d)    ticking  of  a  clock 

17 

4y 

19 

53 

] 

13 

(e)    people's  voices 

21 

58 

17 

47 

- 

- 

1 

13 

(f )    bark  of  dog 

21 

58 

17 

47 

- 

- 

1 

13 

(g)    meow  of  cat 

20 

56 

17 

47 

- 

- 

1 

13 

19. 

Child  likes  to  draw  and  paint. 

52 

89 

31 

86 

6 

75 

6 

75 

Child  likes  to  sing  and  dance. 

20 

56 

26 

72 

2 

25 

5 

63 

During  free  play  child  will  most 

of tens 

(a)    play  vith  a  group 

21 

58 

23 

64 

1 

13 

(b)    Dlav  bv  himself 

19 

10 

28 

2 

25 

■5 

38 

(c)    not  play 

22, 

Child  is  aw£Lre  of  certain 

relationships,  including: 

(a)    up  -  down 

23 

64 

26 

72 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(b)    in  -  out 

25 

69 

27 

75 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(c)    on  -  xioder 

2k 

67 

25 

69 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(d)    big  -  little 

17 

47 

26 

72 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(e)    same  -  different 

17 

47 

16 

44  • 

2 

25 

4 

50 

(f )    biggest  -  littlest 

17 

47 

20 

56 

3 

38 

4 

50 

(g)    alike  -  not  alike 

15 

36 

15 

42 

3 

38 

4 

50 

Child  uses  descriptive  adjectives. 

10 

28 

16 

44 

1 

13 

1 

13 

24. 

Child  knows  the  numbers  1  to  5. 

12 

33 

17 

47 

1 

13 

1 

13 

25- 

Child  recognizes  and  names  objects 

in  the  classroom^ 

28 

78 

28 

78 

5 

63 

5 

63 
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On  the  posttest  all  of  the  three-year-old  chlld3?en  could  say  and  respond 
to  their  first  name  (item  I).    The  teachers  remarked  that  many  children  had 
moved  during  the  sximoer  and  on  the  posttest  gaw  their  old  addresses  which 
were  scored  incorrect  (item  2).    The  discrepancy  in  ivrt  I,  item  4  is  inex- 
plicable. 

It  appears  that  the  three-year-old  children  gained  in  most  areas  except 
for  color  recognition;  for  both  groups  "purple"  was  the  color  least  known 
and,  then,  "brown;"  few  boys  recognized  the  color  "orange."    "Red"  was  the 
color  most  recognized  (item  9)« 

"Chalk"  was  the  object  least  recognized  by  both  groups;  most  children 
called  it  a  "crayon"  or  "color;"  scissors  were  called  "to  cut  with." 

In  Fart  II,  item  21,  there  appeared  to  be  some  improvement  of  children 
being  able  to  plaj  in  a  group  at  the  four-year-old  level. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the  WESI  inventory  is  suitabia  to 
use  with  three-year-old  children;  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  two  vari- 
ables probably  account  for  the  gain  or  inipravemant  Itjt  the  three-year-old 
children:    ( 1 )  the  exemplary  teachers  they  had  who  were  trained  and  exper- 
ienced in  Early  Childhood  Development  and  (2)  the  extraordinary  training 
the  parents  of  the  three-year-old  children  received  in  the  paid  parent 
meetings  they  were  required  to  attend  in  oixier  for  their  children  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  program.    It  appears  that  the  parents  tried  the 
suggestions  presented  on  how  to  help  their  children  at  home,  the  materials 
supplied  were  beneficial,  and  the  parents  felt  better  about  themselves,  too; 
hence,  their  children  liked  school  and  progressed  more  rapidly.    (This  last 
paragraph  is  an  opinion.) 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  Early  Start  suraoer  program  was  the 
capable  staff;  the  teachere  and  support  personnel  along  with  the  guidance 
afforded  by  the  Director  pro/ided  six  weeks  of  success  for  20^  four-year-old 
and  three-year-old  children  in  a  comfortable  relaxed  atmosphere;  each  child 
was  considered  an  important,  magnificant  human  being. 

Language  experiences  were  evident  and  abundant  in  all  the  classrooms. 

It  appears  that  Objectives  1,  2,  and  3  were  met  to  some  degree;  Table 
01.11  shows  the  correct  r3sponses  aiid  percents  made  by  tL?  random  sampling 
of  children  on  Part  I  of  "che  WESI"^  and  the  positive  responses  indicated  by 
the  teachers  on  Part  II  of  the  WESI.    Tables  01.12  and  01. 13  attempt  to  show 
by  a  bar  graph  the  improvement  of  self-image  from  the  first  week  and  the 
last  week  (six-week  period)  of  three-year-old  children  and  four-yeair-old 
children  respectively  in  the  Early  Start  sumner  program. 

In  Table  01.11  Part  I,  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  %  Part  II,  items  7f  8,  14, 
^^f  20,  and  21  denote  improvement  in  the  development  of  a  more  positive 
self-concept;  the  correct  responses  on  the  WESI  which  denote  improvement  in 
oral  vocabulary  and  verbal  skills  were:    Part  1,  items  1  -  l4  and  Part  II, 
items  11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18,  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

This  sunmer  background  of  experience  should  enable  these  children  to 
better  cope  with  school  situations  more  successfully  in  the  regular  school 
year. 


*See  Appendix 
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A  BAR  GRAPH  OP  THE  COMPARISON  OP  THE  PERCENTS  OP  POSITIVE 
RESPONSES  BY  TEACHERS  ON  THE  WESI*  TO  DEIICTE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  A  MORE  POSITIVE  SELF-IMAGE  BY  A  STRATIFIED  RANDOM  SAMPLING 
OP  THREE- YEAR- OLD  CHILDREN  ENROLI£D  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972,  PROM  DATA  IN  TABLE  01.11 


Number  of  three-year-old  children  =  8 
Time  inteirval  =  six  weeks 


Pretest 


WESI 
Part  II 
Items 

1 


^SSSSi  Posttest 


10 


16 


  25^ 


21a 


8  .3^ 
0 


20  40  60  80 

Percentage  of  Improvement 


100 


*See  Appendix 
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TAWf.  01.13 

A  BAR  GRAPH  OP  THE  COMPARISON  OP  THE  PERCENT3  OP  POSITIVE 
RESPONSES  BJf  TEACHERS  ON  THE  WESI  TO  DENOTE  IMPROVEMEOT 
IN  A  MORE  POSITIVE  SELF-IMAGE  BJf  A  STRATIFIED  RANDOM  SAMPLING 
OP  POUR-YEAR-OLD  CHILDHEN  ENROIlEtD  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
EARLY  START  SUM4ER  PROGRAM  FROM  DATA  IN  TABLE  01.11 

Number  of  fo\ir-year-old  children  =  36 

Tlae  inteirval  =  six  weeks 


Pretest 
Posttest 


WESI 
Part  II 
Items 


5 


78^ 


81^ 
81^ 


■  69^ 


6        I  I    II  66^ 

9   ■niHimiiMHimiMmi^Mna  72^ 


10  nmam— — ^^^^.................nt^.^  81^ 


42^ 


16   33^ 

20    miimii.i...— 72^ 


9¥ 


■■■■■^HHHHHHH  38^ 

0  20  40  60  80  100 

Percentage  of  Inq?rovement 
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RECG»MENDmONS 

The  restilts  indicate  that  the  program  has  accomplished  satisfactorily 
to  sane  degree  the  objectives  which  were  intended. 
The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

.         continue  and  expand  the  program  in  neighborhood  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  all  eligible  children;  and 

•        refine  the  pupil  inventory  used  for  collection  of  data. 


1 


i 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 


TO:  Teachers  of  Early  Start  Sianmer,  1972 

PRQI^I:         Phyllis  Curtis,  Sumner  Evaluation  Assistant 

SUBJECT:    Wichit    Sarly  Start  Inventory,  1972 

The  Wichita  Early  Start  Inventory  data  are  needed  as  part  of  the 
sunmer  evaluation  of  the  Early  Start  Program*    The  inventory  is  self- 
explanatory.    Individual  cards  for  items  7>  S,  9,  11,  13  and  l4  are 
provided  for  you  to  use  with  the  inventory.    Each  teacher  will  need  to 
have  ready  (1)  one  dime  and  (1)  one  penny  for  item  10. 

It  is  planned  that  the  interv^.ew  be  given  to  a  random  sample  of 
Early  Start  children  during  the  first  week  of  the  simmer  program  and 
again  during  the  last  week.    The  interview  should  be  conducted  by  the 
same  person  in  both  instances. 

A  Rsmdom  Number  Table  is  attached  to  this  sheet.    The  following 
procedure  is  suggested: 

1)  List  the  pupils*  names  in  alphabetical  order. 

2)  Number  the  names. 

3)  Select  names  from  the  numbers  listed  on  the  Random  Number 
Table  for  Early  Start.    (Example:    If  you  have  a  class  of  15 
pupils  5,  6,  9,  10  and  11;  thus,  a  total  of  five  (5)  pupils 
would  take  the  inventory.  ) 

4)  On  the  inventory  write: 

a)  name  of  the  pupil, 

b)  date  inventory  is  given, 

c)  sex, 

d)  race, 

e)  teacher's  name  who  is  interviewing  the  pupil,  and 

f)  days  attended  and  days  absent  on  the  posttest  inventory. 

5)  Make  one  check  mark  for  each  item  in  the  appropriate  column — 
correct,  don't  know,  or  no  response. 

The  inventory  should  be  given  the  week  of       June  12.  1972  t  and  a 
post-inventory  the  week  of  July  17 >  1972. 

Rettirn  inventory  administered  the  week  of  June  12,  1972  to 
Phyllis  Curtis,  Research  end  Evaluation  Seivices  Division,  Educational 
Services  Building,  by  June  2C,  1972. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  us  at  268-7883.    Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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EARLY  START  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


This  instruinant  it  designed  in  two  parts.    Part  I  is  the  controlled 
interview* situation  with  a  4  year  old  child  who  is  a  participant  in  the 
Early  Start  sunmer  program*    It  is  planned  that  the  interview  be  conducted 
with  a  random  sample  of  Early  Start  children  during  the  first  week  of  the 
summer  program  and  again  during  the  last  week«    The  interview  should  be 
conducted  by  the  same  person  in  both  instances. 

Part  II  is  the  Teacher  Evaluation  portion  of  the  instrument  designed 
to  solicit  your  judgement  based  on  observations  of  the  child.    This  should 
also  be  completed  during  the  first  and  last  weeks  of  the  summer  program 
for  each  child  selected  for  the  interview* 

NOTE:    It  is  important  that  the  interviewer  establish  rapport  with  the  child 
before  starting  the  interview.    The  child  may  be  told,  "I  would  like  you  to 
play  some  games  with  me*    I  will  also  ask  you  some  questions  as  we  go  along* 
You  tell  me  the  answers*    I  will  be  making  some  marks  on  my  paper  to  help 
me  remember  what  you  have  said." 

*Caixis  in  a  packet  were  provided  for  each  teacher  for  items  7,  8,  9,  11, 
13,  and  l4  for  the  Wichita  Early  Start  Inventory* 
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Name  of  pupil 

Sex   

Race 


WICHITA  EARLY  START  INVENTORY 
(WESI) 

Date 


Teacher 


Days  attended 
Days  absent 


PART  I  INTERVIEW 

^*  your  naroe?  Ql 

(The  desired  response  would  be 
his  first  [or  name  he  goes  by] 
and  last  name.) 

If  he  gives  only  his  first  name, 
ask  "What  is  your  last  name?"  Q2 

If  he  gives  a  nickname,  ask 

"What  is  your  other  name?"  Q3 

What  is  your  mother*  s  name?  Q4 

Record  response   

What  is  your  f ather *  s  name?  Q5 

Record  response   


2.    Where  do  you  live? 


(The  desired  response  would  be 
the  street  address*) 


Ql 


If  he  says  "In  a  house,"  ask 
"Where  is^  the  house? "  Q2 

If  he  gives  only  the  street 
name,  ask  "What  is  the  house 
number?"  Q3 


Correct 
Response 


Don't 
Know 


No 
Response 


er|c 
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3.    How  old  are  you?  Ql 

(The  desired  response  is  his 
age  in  years.) 

If  he  holds  up  fingers,  ask 

"How  many  is  that?"  Q2 


4.    How  many  brothers  do  you  have?  Ql 

Record  response   

How  many  3i3ters  do  you  have?  Q2 
Record  response   


^ •  you  a  boy  or  a  girl? 


Ql 


6.    Show  or  point  to  some  common 
objects  which  are  found  in  the 
classroom.    Ask  "What  is  this?"  Ql 

(If  incorrect,  write  the  name 
he  said  in  the  blank.) 


pencil  Ql 
crayon  Q2 
book  Q3 


piece  of  paper  Q4 


chair 
table 
scissors 
door 


Q5 
Q6 
Q7 
Q8 
Q9 


wastebasket 
(or  trash  can) 
cha"k  QIO 


clock 


Qll 


Correct 
Response 


Don't 
Know 


No 

Response 
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?♦    Show  £  a  series  of  cards  with 
different  shapes  on  them.  Ask 
"Which  ones  are  alike?" 
"Point  to  the  ones  that  are 
alike." 


er|c 


Card 

1 

o 

o 

1  1 

Ql 

Card 

2 

o 

1  1 

Q2 

3 

A 

o 

O 

Card 

4 

O 

A 

A 

04 

Card 

5 

□ 

A 

1  1 

Q5 

Card 

6 

o 

O 

O 

Q6 

Card 

7 

A 

A 

A 

Q7 

Card 

8 

□ 

□ 

m 

Q8 

Card 

9 

0 

© 

0 

Q9 

Card 

10 

QIO 

Show 

S  the  same  series 

of 

cards 

5  above.  Ask 

"VThich  one 

is  not  like  the  others? 

"Point  to 

the  one 

that 

is  not 

like 

the  < 

others." 

Card 

1 

o 

o 

n 

Ql 

Card 

2 

1 

o 

n 

Q2 

Card 

3 

A 

o 

o 

Q3 

Card 

4 

O 

A 

A 

Q4 

Card 

5 

□  A 

1 

Q5 

Card 

6 

Oo 

0 

Q6 

Card 

7 

A 

Q7 

Card 

8 

□ 

o 

m 

Q8 

Card 

9 

Q 

Q9 

Card 

10 

mm  CD 

QIO 

Correct 
Response 


Don't 
Know 


No 

Response 
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9.    Show  £  a  card  with  colors  on 
it.    Point  to  color  and  ask 
"What  is  the  name  of  this 
color?" 


10, 


(a) 

red 

Ql 

(b) 

yellow 

Q2 

(c) 

blue 

Q3 

(d) 

green 

Q4 

(e) 

black 

Q5 

brown 

Q6 

(g) 

orange 

Q7 

(h) 

purple 

Q8 

Show  S  a  penny  and  a  dime. 

will  buy  more 

candy?" 

"What  is  the  name  of  this 


coin 


9)1 


11.    Show  S  the  card.  /\ 


A 


^sk  "Which  one  is  big?  Point 
to  the  one  thai  is_  biggest." 

"Which  one  is_  little?  Point 
to  the  one  that  is  littlest." 


Ql 
Q2 


Ql 
Q2 


12.    Hold  up  your  hand  with  varying 
numbers  of  fingers  outstretched. 
Ask  S^  "How  many  fingers  do  I 
have  up?" 

(a)  one  finger  Ql 

(b)  three  fingers  Q2 

(c)  two  fingers  Q3 

(d)  four  fingers  Q4 


Correct 
Response 


Don*  t 
Know 


No 

Response 


SS  01 -B6 


13.    Show  S,  a  card  with  a  drawing  of 
a  table  and  balls.    Ask  "Which 
ball  Is  on  the  table?    Point  to 
it." 

"Which  ball  Is  under  the  table? 


Ql 


Point  to  It." 


Q2 


14 «    Show     a  card  with  a  drawing 

of  a  box  and  balls.    Ask  '*Whlch 
ball  Is  in  the  box?  Point 
to  it." 


Ql 


'^ich  ball  is  out  of  the  box? 
Point  to  it."  Q2 


o  Iz 


/ 


® 


Correct 
Response 


Don't 
Know 


No 

Response 
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PART  II         TEACHER  EVALUATION 

This  part  of  the  instrument  concerns  observations  you  have  made 
about  the  child  in  regard  to  listed  traits  or  developments. 


i 


er|c 


!•    Child  is  toilet  trained. 

2«    Child  knows  where  the  rest  room  is. 

3«    Child  demonstrates  proper  use  of 
eating  utensils.  (OMIT  FOR  SUMMER 
PROGRAM) 

(a)  fork 

(b)  spoon 

(c)  knife 

4.  Child  pays  attention  when  directly 
spoken  to. 

5.  Child  pays  attention  when  the  group 
he  is  in  is  spoken  to. 

6.  Child  knows  and  uses  names  of  the 
adults  in  the  classroom. 

7.  Child  speaks  freely  to  peers  and 
adults  in  the  school  setting. 

8.  Child  narrates  own  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher  or 
group . 

9.  Child  displays  interest  while  listen- 
ing to  stories  read  or  told  by  teacher 
or  aide. 

10.  Child  listens  and  responds  to 

(IRlSiC. 

11.  Child  remenbers  and  can  si.ng  simple 
songs . 

12.  Child  can  identify  simple  songs 
when  just  the  melody  is  played. 

13.  Child  can  say  many  rhymes  and  poems 
by  memory. 


Yes 


No 


Not 
Observed 
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14«    Child  participates  in  dramatic 
play  spontaneous lyo 

15«    Child  speaks  in  sentences  rather 
than  fragments • 

16«    Child  can  express  ideas  in 
sequence « 

17 «    Child  pronounces  most  common  words 
properly  (such  as  "that,"  "they," 
"there,"  "this,"  "those,"  "does*") 

18«    Child  identifies  common  sounds* 

(a)  clapping 

(b)  bell 

(c)  horn  of  car 

(d)  ticking  of  a  clock 

(e)  peoples'  voices 

(f)  bark  of  dog 

(g)  meow  of  cat 

19     Child  likes  to  draw  and  paint « 

20*    Child  likes  to  sing  and  dance* 

21.    During  free  play  child  will  most 
often: 

(a)  play  with  a  group 

(b)  play  by  himself 

(c)  n:.t  play 

22*    Child  is  aware  of  certain  relation 
ships  including: 

(a)  up  -  down 

(b)  in  -  out 

(c)  on  -  under 

(d)  big  -  little 

(e)  same  «*  different 

(f)  biggest  -  littlest 

(g)  alike  ^  not  alike 

23*    Child  uses  descriptive  adjectives • 

24*    Child  knows  the  nunbers  1  to  5* 

25*    Child  recognizes  and  names  objects 
in  the  classroom* 


ERIC 


Not 

Yes 

No 

Observed 

1 
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EARLY  START  SUMMER  CALENDAR,  1972 


June  I 

June  5 

June  9 

June  12 
June  13 


June  14 

June  15 

June  16 

June  19 

June  20 
June  21 


June  22 
June  27 

June  28 

June  29 
July  4 


-Social  Service  Staffing  at 
Little  Early  Childhood  Center  1:00 

-Enrollment  Conmittee  Meeting 
Little  Center  10:00  A.M. 

-Staff  Orientation  at  Little 
Center  8:30  A.M.  (all  day) 

-Early  Start  Classes  Begin 

-Orientation  Day  for  Parents  of  the  Three- 
Year  Old  Program  at  Little  Center.  Get 
Acquainted  with  Staff.    Film:    "Head  Start 
Confidence." 

-Staffings  at  Rogers  Center  8:00-9:00  A.M. 
-Staff ings  at  Little  Center  12:30-1:30  P*M. 
-Cancer  Clinic  at  2l8t  and  Minnesota 

-Staffings  at  Kechi  Center  8:00-9:00 
and  11:30  A.M. 

-State  Head  Start  Directors  Meeting  at  Kechi 
Center  11:00-2:00 

-Workshop  in  Early  Childhood  Education  through 
June  23rd  at  W.S.U. 

-Little  Center  Parent  Open  House 

-Field  Trip  to  McConnell  Pool  for  Little 
Center  Early  Start  Classes 
-Rogers  Center  Parent  Open  House 
-Little  Center  Three-Year -Old  Program 
Parent  Meeting  on  the  "Program  of  Cirriculum" 
with  the  Teachers  of  these  Children 

-Kechi  Center  Parent  Open  House 

-Early  Start  Parent  Meeting  on  ''Nutrition" 
by  Doris  Smith.    Luncheon  Served  to  Parents. 
Film:    "Jenny  is  a  Good  Thing." 

-Field  Trip  to  McConnell  Pool  for  Kechi  and 
Rogers  Centers 

^Staffings  at  Rogers  Center 

-No  School 
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July  5  -Staff ings  at  Little  Center 

-Parent  Meeting  for  Parents  Involved  in  the 
Three-Tear-Old  Program.    The  staff  counselor 
led  the  discussion  on  ''Discipline** 

July  6  -Staffings  at  Kechi  Center 

July  10  -Parent  Coromittee  Meeting  at  Little  Center 

-4  C  Council  Meeting 

July  II  -Kechi  Center  Field  Trip  to  the  zoo  9:15 

-Parent  Meeting  for  Parents  involved  in  the 
Three-Year-Old  Program.    The  staff  nurse  led 
the  discussion  on  **Health'*.    Film:  "Children's 
Illness'*. 

July  12  -Rogers  Center  Field  Trip  to  the  zoo  9:15 

July  13  -Little  Center  Field  Trip  to  the  zoo  9:15 

July  18  -Staffings  at  Little  Center 

July  19  -Staffings  at  Rogers  Center 

-Little  Center  Three-Year-Old  Program 
Field  Trip  to  the  zoo 

July  20  -Staffings  at  Kechi  Center 

-Parent  Meeting  at  Little  Center 

July  21  -Last  Day  of  Early  Start  Classes 


ERLC 
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An  article  in  the  local  newspaper  inforxned  the  coninunity  of  the 
program's  activities,  as  follows: 


Loiv  Cost  Food  Use  Shown 


Parents  of  children  who  will 
enter  Head  Start  programs 
here  in  September  were 
introduced  to  more  innovative 
methods  of  preparing  low  cost 
and  commodity  foods  during 
a  food  demonstration  today  at 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church. 

The  food  demonstration  is 
part  of  the  six  -  ueek  Early 
Start  project  of  the  Early 
Childhood  Development 
program  here,  explained 
Ruth  Nathan,  Head  Start 
director. 

DURINC;  THE  six-week 
period  botn  children  and  their 
parents  are  involved  In  an 
intensive  program  to  prepare 
them  with  working  with  the 
sehool  program. 

The  parents  involved  in  the 
food  demonstration  —  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Dovey 
McGilbray,  parent 
coordinator,  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Smith,  a  home  economist 
from  South  High  School  —  are 
from  the  Roger,  Kechi  and 
Little  Head  Start  Centers. 

The  demonstration  today 
dealt  with  the  preparation  of 
meats  and  meat  casseroles, 
explained  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
also  is  a  Braiile  specialist 
with  the  Wichita  Public 
School  system. 

PRIOR  TO  the  demonstra- 
tirn  today  the  parents 
attended  a  lecture  and  saw  a 
film  on  proper  nutrition. 

Recipes  demonstrated  this 
morning  included  the  pre- 
paration of  hamburger  or 


canned  meat  pie  using  the 
canned  meat  distributed  by 
the  commidity  distribution 
center  or  ground  beef. 

Mrs.  Smith  also  showed  the 
group  how  to  prepare  turkey 
cassarole  usmg  canned 
turkey  and  rice,  both  of  which 
are  distrihuted  by  the  com- 
modities center. 

Other  recipes  demonstrat^^d 
today  included  a  turkey 
sandwich  spread  and  a  bar- 
becued meatball  dish. 

PARENTS  WERE  included 
in  the  food  preparation  and 
were  given  recipes  of  all  the 
foods  prepared. 

Two  other  food  demonstra- 
tions will  be  conducted  during 
the  summer  program  —  one 
on  July  13  and  the  last  on 
July  19. 

The  next  demonstration  will 
involve  the  preparation  of  all 
kinds  of  breads  —  quick 
breads  and  yeast  breads  — 
Mrs.  Smith  .said. 


The  home  economist  said 
the  group  will  begin  from  the 
basic  dough  and  will  be 
taught  how  to  prepare  sweet 
rolls.  Parker  House  rolls, 
loaves  of  bread  and  clover 
leaf  rolls. 

THESE  WILL  RK  made 
from  all  purpose  while  flour 
and  whole  wheat  flour. 

The  last  demonstration  will 
deal  with  various  kinds  of 
luncheon  dishes,  including  the 
preparation  of  salads,  various 
sandwich  spreads.  fniit 
plates,  fruit  boats  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  drinks. 

Mrs.  Nathan  added  that  the 
summer  program  puts 
emphasis  on  helping  parents 
learn  child  development 
principles  and  how  to  work 
with  their  children  at  home. 
She  said  tha^  the  Title  I 
project  seeks  to  make  the 
parents  part  of  the  program 
just  as  important  as  their 
children. 
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MY  RIGHTS 

•\  ■  --..id  Start  Paient 

1-  To  take  part  in  major  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  planning  and  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

^.  To  help  develop  adult  programs  which 
will  improve  daily  livmg  for  me  and  my  family. 

3.  To  be  welcomed  in  the  classroom. 

^  To  choose  whether  or  not  I  participate 
without  fear  of  endangering  my  child's  right 
to  be  in  the  program. 

:    To  be  informed  regularly  about  my  child's 
progress  m  Head  Start. 


6.  To  be  always  treated  with  respect  and 
dignity. 

To  expect  guidance  for  my  child  from 
Head  Start  teachers  and  staff,  which  will  help 
his  total  individual  development. 

To  be  able  to  learn  about  the  operation 
of  the  program,  including  the  budget  and  the 
level  of  education  and  experience  required  to 
fill  various  staff  positions. 

To  take  part  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  increase  my  skill  in 
areas  of  possible  employment.  j 

To  be  informed  about  all  community  re- 
sources concerned  with  health,  education  and 
the  improvement  of  family  life. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  A  Hedt 

-  To  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
program  and  to  take  part  in  major  policy 
decisions. 

To  accept  Head  Start  as  an  opportunity 
through  which  I  can  improve  my  life  and  my 
children's  lives. 

•  To  take  part  in  the  classroom  as  an 
observer,  a  volunteer  worker  or  a  paid  employ- 
ee, and  to  contribute  my  services  in  whatever 
way  I  can  toward  enrichment  of  the  total 
program. 

'*»  To  provide  parent  leadership  by  taking 
part  in  elections,  to  explain  the  program  to 
other  parents  and  encourage  their  full  par- 
ticipation. 

To  welcome  teachers  and  staff  into  my 
home  to  discuss  ways  in  which  oarents  can 
help  their  children's  development  at  home  in 
relation  to  school  experience. 

»  To  work  with  the  teacher,  staff  and  other 
parents  n  a  cooperative  way. 

To  guide  my  children  with  firmness, 
which  is  both  loving  and  protective. 

To  offer  constructive  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  defend  it  against  unfair  criticism  and 
to  share  in  evaluating  it. 

To  take  advantage  of  program.s  designed 
to  increase  my  knowledge  about  child  develop- 
ment and  my  skills  in  areas  of  possible 
employment. 

To  become  involved  in  community  pro- 
grams which  help  to  improve  health,  educa- 
tion and  recreation  for  c-ll. 
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LITTLE  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CETJTER 
1613  H.  Piatt 
Wichita,  Kansas 
June  26,  1972 

Dear  Parents, 

You  will  be  the  "Key  Gtiest"  at  a  food  demonstration  the  Early  S  art 
Hone  Econc«nist,  Mrs.  Doris  Smith,  has  planned  for  our  next  meeting. 

Date:     Tuesday,  Jvme  27,  1972 

Time:     9:00  a.m.  -  11:^0  a.m. 

Places    Little  Early  Childhood  Center,  1613  N.  Piatt 

She  v/ill  demonstrate  the  techniques  and  skills  in  preparing  and  serving 
foods.    This  is  one  event  that  you  can't  afford  to  miss!    Color  films  on 
foods  and  young  children  will  also  be  shown. 

Fathers  are  important  in  our  program  too,  so  Fathers,  please  come  and 
help!    You  ;vill  not  be  alone;  there  is  no  better  way  to  help  build  confidence 
in  you  child  than  to  let  him  see  that  you  are  interested  in  his  school.  You 
are  welccxne  to  ride  the  bus  vdth  your  three  year  old  child,  but  the  bus 
conqpany  cannot  transport  younger  children  on  the  school  bus.    If  you  need 
to  bring  younger  children  along  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  your  own 
trajosportation.    Please  call  the  center  if  you  need  help  with  a  ride 
(263-7963).    Babysitting  will  be  available  if  you  must  bring  yo\inger 
children. 

Remember  that  Parent  Participation  is  an  impoirbant  part  of  your  child's 
experience,  and  a  requirement  of  the  Little  Three  Year  Old  Parent-Child 
Program. 

See  you  at  the  meeting! 


Sincerely, 


(Mrs.)  Zelma  F.  Burleigh, 
Parent  Education  Coordinator 
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PRE  KINDERGARTEN,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


Pre  Kindergarten  was  a  six-week  exmoer  program  organized  in  seven  Title 
I  schools  for  104  five-year-old  children  living  in  the  low  economic  targpt 
area  of  Greater  Wichita  ready  to  enter  kindergarten  in  August,  1972  who  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  Head  Start* 

The  program  was  designed  to  provide  experiences  directed  toward  increas- 
ing oral  vocabulary  and  skills  in  oral  ccxnminication*    Activities  were  provided 
to  create  a  positive  attitude  toward  entering  the  school  program* 

The  classroom  procedures  included;    (1)  an  opportunity  for  free  play 
with  blocks,  floor  toys,  playhouse  and  painting,  (2)  group  time  with  activi- 
ties for  listening,  tsdking,  sharing  and  increasing  sensory  perception,  (3) 
outdoor  play  on  equipment  and  short  walks,  (4)  simple  songs  and  rhythms,  (5) 
the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  art  materials,  (6)  a  snack  each  day  with  a  vari- 
ety of  juices,  crackers  and  fruits  to  provide  tasting  experiences  with  new 
foods,  and  (7)  field  trips  away  from  the  school  setting  to  broaden  the  expe- 
riences of  these  young  children*    Seven  classes  met  daily  for  two  hours  for 
six  weeks* 

The  goatls  of  the  program  were  that  each  child  should  be  able  to:  (l) 
say  and  respond  to  his  first  and  last  name,  (2)  name  and  touch  the  major  parts 
of  his  body,  (3)  follow  simple  directions,  (4)  enjoy  simple  songs,  poems, 
stories,  (5)  play  with  small  groups  of  children,  and  (6)  participate  in  group 
activities*    To  a  great  extent,  the  goals  were  met* 

The  total  staff  consisted  of  one  coordinator,  seven  teachers  and  seven 
instructional  aides;  an  instructional  aide  was  provided  for  each  class  to 
insure  more  individ\xal  adult/child  contact*    The  adult-pupil  ratio  was  1:7*^2* 
The  staff  and  classes  were  integrated* 

A  two-day  inservice  training  program  was  conducted  by  the  Pre  Kindergar- 
ten Goordixuttor  for  the  teachers  njo/i  instructional  aides  under  the  direction 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Primary  Education*    New  materials  and  activities  to  be 
used  in  classes  were  demonstrated*    Paarbicipants  in  the  training  sessions 
received  a  stipend  for  two  days^ 

Bus  transportation  was  provided  for  one  field  trip  per  class;  bus  trans- 
portation was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed  target  area  schools 
to  other  Title  I  attendance  centers  or  extexxded  service  schools. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  program  be  established  next  year  with 
emphasis  on  two  caaoponents:    (l)  to  expand  the  program  for  the  benefit  of 
more  children  and  (2)  desigr  a  parent  involvement  component  to  be  specifical- 
ly included  in  the  program* 
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ACTIVITY  CORTIXT 


Wichita  has  completed  Its   seventh  year  of  participation  In  PL  89-10, 
ESEA,  Title  I. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  sumner  school,  1968,  school  administrators 
and  teachers  felt  there  was  a  need  to  provide  a  continuation  of  Title  I 
activities  through  the  summer  session.    A  project  application  for  funding 
of  the  suimner  school  was  filed  and  subsequently  approved* 

Many  pre^school  children  who  are  eligible  for  Head  Start  are  not 
able  to  enter  because  of  space  limitations*    When  Title  I  funds  became 
available  in  1970,  the  coordinator  of  primary  education  prepared  a 
proposal  for  the  Pre  Kindergarten  summer  program;    this  is  the  third  year 
the  program  has  been  funded. 

The  Title  I  Pre  Kindergarten  summer  program  was  designed  for  pupils 
living  in  the  low  income  target  areas  of  Greater  Wichita  ready  to  enter 
kindergarten  In  August,  1972,  who  had  not  had  previous  Head  Start  experi^ 
ences.    Smaller  classes  with  an  informal  environment  were  organised. 
A  process-oriented  curriculum  approach  was  emphasized. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Scope 

The  purpose  of  the  Pre  Kindergarten  six  weeks  program  was  to  provide 
experiences  directed  toward  increasing  oral  vocabulary  skills  in  oral 
communication  for  children  living  in  the  low  income  Title  I  target  areas 
ready  to  enter  kindergarten  in  August,  1972,  who  have  not  nad  the  exper- 
ience of  Head  Start.    Activities  were  provided  to  create  a  positive  attitude 
toward  entering  the  school  program. 

Following  the  summer  school  experience,  the  Pre  Kindergarten  objectives 
aimed  that  each  child  should  be  able  to: 

(1)  say  and  respond  to  his  first  and  last  name; 

(2)  name  and  touch  the  major  parts  of  his  body; 

(3)  follow  simple  directions; 

(4)  enjoy  simple  fongs,  poems  and  stories; 

(5)  play  wi^h  small  groups  of  children,  and 

(6)  participate  in  group  activities. 


Personnel 

The  Title  I  Pre  Kindergarten  summer  program  employed  seven  teachers, 
seven  instructional  aides,  and  a  program  coordinator.    All  classroom 
teachers  were  duly  certificated  by  the  state  of  Kansas.    Four  (S77.)  of 
the  teachers  had  taught  Pre  Kindergarten  last  summer;  six  (86%)  of  the 
instructional  aides  had  had  previous  experience  as  an  instructional  aide. 

All  teachers  selected  for  the  Title  I  Pre  Kindergarten  classes  were 
female.    Seventy-one  percent  (5)  were  Caucasian,  fourteen  percent  (1)  were 
Negro,  and  fourteen  percent  (1)  were  Mexican  American. 
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Seven  teacher*  were  atslgned  to  seven  Title  1  target  area  schools. 
The  Pre  Kindergarten  classes  met  in  regualr  classrooms  of  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools.    The  geographic  location  of  each  of  the  seven  school 
attendance  centers  is  shown  in  Table  02.1. 

The  instructional  aides  were  selected  from  the  same  population  as 
the  children  as  they  more  fully  understood  the  life  conditions  of  the 
children.    Follow  Through  instructional  aides  were  given  first  priority 
for  the  summer  jobs.    Seventy-one  percent  of  the  instructional  aides 
(5)  were  Negro;  and  twenty-nine  percent  (2)  were  Caucasian.    The  range  of 
education  attained  by  the  instructional  aides  was  from  a  junior  in  high 
school  to  three  years  of  college. 

Each  teacher  was  assigned  an  instructional  aide.    The  teacher  was 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  aide.    Three  hours  of  the  inservice 
session  were  scheduled  for  the  teacher,  instructional  aide,  and  coordinator 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  following  topics:     (I)  daily  routine,  (2)  needs 
of  the  children,  (3)  use  of  classroom  materials,  and  (4)  other  areas  in 
which  discussion  was  needed,    A  wide  array  of  tasks  were  performed  by  the 
instructional  aides.    If  it  was  necessary  for  the  aide  to  be  absent,  no 
substitutes  for  aides  were  available. 

All  instructional  personnel  were  employed  for  two  hours  per  day 
(9:00-11:00  A.M.),  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period. 

The  coordinator  was  employed  for  four  hours  per  day,  five  days  a 
week  for  a  six-week  period.    The  duties  of  the  coordinator  consisted  of 
the  following:     (I)  plan  suggested  program  activities,  (2)  plan  and 
conduct  two  full  days  of  inservice  training  for  above  said  personnel, 
(3)  select,  purchase  and  distribute  materials  to  teachers,  C4)  schedule 
busses  for  field  trips,  and  (5)  assist  teachers  with  any  problems  as 
they  arose. 

An  area  principal  provided  administrative  guidance  for  the  summer 
program.    He  was  employed  for  four  hours  per  day»  five  days  a  week,  for  a 
s*x-week  period. 

The  services  of  a  social  worker  and  school  librarian  were  provided 
for  each  school  during  the  summer  session  by  U.S.D.  #259. 

All  personnel  served  for  the  six-week  summer  session  with  very 
infrequent  absences.    Duly  certificated  substitutes  were  employed  t^enever 
a  situation  occurred  that  the  teacher  had  to  be  absent. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  six-week  summer  session.    Seven  classes  were 
organized  in  seven  Title  I  target  area  schools  in  Greater  Wichita  for 
two  hours  a  day  (9:00-11:00  A.M.),  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period. 
One  hundred  four  children  were  selected  and  enrolled  by  the  building 
principals  from  enrollment  forms  signed  by  the  parents  of  said  children. 

Daily  bus  transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed 
target  area  schools  to  other  Title  I  attendance  centers  or  extended 
service  schools. 
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Seven  teacherf  were  aislgned  to  seven  Title  1  target  area  schools. 
The  Pre  Kindergarten  classes  met  in  regualr  classrooms  of  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools.    The  geographic  location  of  each  of  the  seven  school 
attendance  centers  it  shown  in  Table  02.1. 

The  instructional  aides  were  selected  from  the  same  population  as 
the  childrt»n  as  they  more  fully  understood  the  life  conditions  of  the 
children.    Follow  Through  instructional  aides  were  given  first  priority 
for  the  sunnuer  jobs.    Seventy-one  percent  of  the  instructional  aides 
(5)  were  Negro;  and  twenty-nine  percent  (2)  were  Caucasian.    The  range  of 
education  attained  by  the  instructional  aides  was  from  a  junior  in  high 
school  to  three  years  of  college. 

Each  teacher  was  assigned  an  instructional  aide.     The  teacher  waa 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  aide.    Three  hours  of  the  inservice 
session  were  scheduled  for  the  teacher,  instructional  aide,  and  coordinator 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  following  topics:     (I)  daily  routine,  (2)  needs 
of  the  children,  (3)  use  of  classroom  materials,  and  (4)  other  areas  in 
which  discussion  was  needed.    A  wide  array  of  tasks  were  performed  by  the 
instructional  aides.     If  it  was  necessary  for  the  aide  to  be  absent,  no 
substitutes  for  aides  were  available. 

All  instructional  personnel  were  employed  for  two  hours  per  day 
(9:00-11:00  A.M.),  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period. 

The  coordinator  was  employed  for  four  hours  per  day,  five  days  a 
week  for  a  six-week  period.    The  duties  of  the  coordinator  consisted  of 
the  following:     (I)  plan  suggested  program  activities,  (2)  plan  and 
conduct  two  full  days  of  inservice  training  for  above  said  personnel, 
(3)  select,  purchase  and  distribute  materials  to  teachers,  (4)  schedule 
busses  for  field  trips,  and  (5)  assist  teachers  with  any  problems  as 
they  arose. 

An  area  principal  provided  administrative  guidance  for  the  summer 
program.    He  was  employed  fcr  four  hours  per  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  a 
six-week  period. 

The  services  of  a  social  worker  and  school  librarian  were  provided 
for  each  school  during  the  summer  session  by  U.S.D.  #259. 

All  personnel  served  for  the  six-v^ek  summer  session  with  very 
infrequent  absences      Duly  certificated  substitutes  were  employed  whenever 
a  situation  occurrea  that  the  tea^^er  had  to  be  absent. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  six-week  summer  session.    Seven  classes  were 
organized  in  seven  Title  I  target  area  schools  in  Greater  Wichita  for 
two  hours  a  day  (9:00-11:00  A.M.)»  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period* 
Die  hundred  four  children  were  selected  and  enrolled  by  the  building 
principals  from  enrollment  forrw  signed  by  the  parents  of  said  children. 

Daily  bus  transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed 
target  area  schools  to  other  Title  1  attendance  centers  or  extended 
service  schools. 
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Two  full  days  of  inscrvice  training  sessions  were  conducted  for  the 
instructional  personnel  and  the  instructional  teacher  aides •    The  inser- 
vice  ':raining  program  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Priina/ry  Education  and  was  conducted  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Pre  Kind- 
ergarten Program.    The  coordinator,  teachers,  and  instructional  aides 
were  paid  a  stipend  for  each  inservice  session  they  attended. 

Eighty-six  percent  (6)  of  the  teachers  attended  two  days  of  inservice 
orientation;  fourteen  percent  (I)  attended  one  day.    Eighty-six  (6) 
percent  of  the  instructional  aides  attended  two  days  of  inservice  meetings; 
fourteen  percent  (I)  of  the  instructional  aides  attended  no  sessions. 

The  format  of  the  first  inservice  orientation  meeting  was  as  follows: 

(1)  general  announcements  about  the  summer  session  were 
communicated  to  the  group; 

(2)  a  video  tape,  "Dramatic  Play  -  An  Integrative  Process  for 
Learning''  was  shown  to  help  teachers  who  were  not 
Early-Childhood-Center-orientated  teachers  to  know  what 
was  expected  at  thi»  age  level; 

(3)  specific  written  objectives  were  given  to  the  teachers; 

(4)  the  daily  routine  was  suggested; 

(5)  the  value  of  educational  field  trips  and  how  to  schedule 
busses  was  discussed; 

(6)  the  coordinator  distributed  a  suggested  book  list  (Appendix) 
and  a  list  of  finger  plays;  and 

(7)  distributed  summer  school  supplies  to  the  teacher. 

The  coordinator  emphasized  that  dramatic  play  was  the  real  core  of 
free  play  as  children  were  able  to  re-enact  what  they  did  at  home  and  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  express  their  feelings  about  the  adult  world 
freely  and  clearly  without  restraint.    Dramatic  play  helped  a  child  to 
learn  about  his  environment  and  to  interact  spontaneously  with  his/her 

^*^^"The  adult  responsibilities  involved  in  "free  play"  of  young  children 
were : 

I.  Materials 

(a)  Prepared  before  children  arrived 

(b)  Zoned  areas 

(c)  Varied  activities 

(d)  Rotated  materials 


2.  Supervision 

(a)  Choice  -  warm  and  supportive  adult 

(b)  Interaction 

(c)  Individuality 

(d)  Discovery 


3.  Evaluation 
The  second  inservice  orientation  meeting  included: 

(1)  art  activities  using  a  variety  of  media  in  which 

the  teachers  and  instructional  aides  were  the  participants; 

(2)  two  short  video  tapes,  "Precious  Years"  and  '^Blocks,  A 
Medium  for  Perceptual  Learning"; 
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(3)  additional  games  and  supplies  were  distributed,  and 

(4)  an  exchange  of  Ideas  among  the  teachers  and  instructional 
aides. 

Three  hours  of  the  Inservlce  training  were  scheduled  for  individual 
conferences  between  the  teacher,  instructional  aide,  and  the  coordinator  at 
each  of  the  seven  attendance  centers.    Each  center  seemed  to  have  its  own 
unique  problems.    The  teachers  and  instructional  aides  indicated  on  their 
evaluation  questionnaires  (  Appendix  O^-B    and  0>-C    respectively)  that 
they  liked  this  individual  conference  and  thought  it  was  most  beneficial. 
Some  replied  they  would  have  liked  to  have  had  their  individual  conference 
during  the  first  week  of  the  summer  session.    These  conferences  were  held 
after  the  children  were  dismissed  for  the  day. 

The  program  activities  were  divided  into  two  categories:    (I)  work  - 
play  activity  time  which  consisted  of  small  group  activities  for  60  min- 
utes ,  and  (2)  large  group  activities  for  60  minutes.    A  suggested  daily 
schedule  was  as  follows: 

I.    Daily  Schedule 

A.    Work-play  activity  time  -  small  group  activities. 
This  period  should  be  approximately  60  minutes  long. 

1.  Art  activities  -  children  and  teachers  should 
be  more  Interested  in  the  process  of  the  art 
activity — the  thinking  and  the  doing--than  the  final 
product.    An  art  area  that  changes  daily  should 
keep  children  interested.    Some  art  activities  and 
materials  that  young  children  enjoy  include: 

(a)  Easel  painting 

(b)  Painting  with  tempera  paint:    gadget,  straw, 
string,  sponge,  stick,  vegetable  printing, 
finger  tip,  spool  roller,  dab 

(c)  Water  Painting 

(d)  Finger  painting 

(e)  Soap  painting 

(f)  C  . '       modeling,  making  it  with  salt,  flour 
and  other  ingredients 

(g)  Chalk  and  buttermilk 

(h)  Crayons  and  blank  paper 

(i)  Scissors  and  paper 

(j)    Collage  pictures:    yarr*,  rock  salt,  egg  cartons, 
scraps  of  cloth,  felt,  nylon  net,  paper, 
macaroni ,  toothpicks ,  straws ,  sawdust ,  etc. 

(k)    3-dimensional  construction:    cardboard  boxes, 
pipe  cleaners,  pieces  of  wood 

2.  Puzzles  and  manipulative  materials 
Some  new  materials  have  been  ordered. 

3.  Blocks  and  floor  toys 

4.  Dramatic  play  -  house  keep  area,  etc. 
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5.  Pood  activities 

6,  Other  interest  areas  -  library  comer,  music  area,  science  area. 
B«    Large  group  activities  (approximately  6o  mimtee  dxiration) 

1.  Story  and  poetry  activities 

2.  Snack  time 

3.  Muaic  activities 
C.    Outdoor  time 

1.  Walks 

2.  Field  trips 
35,  Water  play 

The  teaching  strategy  was  a  process-orientated  approach  using  interest 
centers  and  a  variety  of  media  to  encourage  and  allow  children  (1)  to  ex- 
plore, (2)  discuss     what  they  observed,  (3)  to  ask  questions,  (4)  to  create 
and  experiment  with  media,  and  (5)  to  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  school  program,    Eii5)ha8i8  was  directed  toward  increasing  oral  vocabu- 
lary and  skills  in  oral  conraunication  and  to  develop  a  more  positive  self- 
concept.    The  adult-pupil  ratio  was  one  adult  to  7«43  pupils  per  class. 

The  instructional  aides  were  asked  (questionnaire  item  4)  to  describe 
the  duties  and  activities  they  performed.    A  sunmary  of  their  cogent  state- 
ments consisted  of  the  following: 

(1)  prepare  paint  and  materials  for  the  class  each  day, 

(2)  greet  children  when  they  arrive, 

(3)  listen  to  a  child  -  just  let  him  express  himself  to  you, 

(4)  cook  certain  foods  we  used  in  our  program, 

(5)  help  set  up  games  and  work  with  children  at  a  ceuter, 

(6)  prepaz^e  and  serve  snacks  of  Juice  and  cookies, 

(7)  read  stories  aloud  to  the  children, 

(8)  help  supervise  the  playground  and  observe  what  goes  on, 

(9)  assist  the  teacher  on  field  trips, 

(10)  helping  with  music, 

(11)  write  the  language  of  the  children  on  tag  board  sentence  strips 
and  on  their  drawings,  and 

(12)  help  the  children  got  ready  to  go  home  on  the  bus. 

The  classroom  supplies  most  beneficial  to  teachers  were: 
(1)  Educational  learning  games 


(a) 

puzzles  -  large  body  puzzle 

(b) 

color  cubes  and  blocks  of  all  sizes 

(c) 

cube  design  cards 

(d) 

Pit-A-Space 

(e) 

Playskool  Play  Tiles 

(f) 

Willy-in-the-Pruit 

(«) 

CatKiyland  Game 

(h) 

Beads 

(i) 

Rig-a-Jig 

(J) 

Ploraso 

(k) 

Bill  Ding  Balancing  Clowns 

(2)  Art 

supplies 

(a) 

paints 

(b) 

clay 

(c) 

all  kinds  of  art  supplies. 
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TABLE  02.2 

FREQUENCY  OP  PARENTAL  COTITACTS  OF  TITLE  1 
PRE  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1972 


Number  of  teachers  »  7  Number  of  classes  «  7  

Number  of  parental  contacts  by 
teachers  in  the  following  categories: 


B  9  9  18 

C  13  4 

D  I              14  2  2  19 

E  2               7  15  2  4  30 

F  5  16  10  31 

G  25  16  5  5  51 

Total  3              67  74  22  13  179 


Percent  of  contacts    1.68         37.43       41.34       12.29         7.26  100.00 

(3)  Fooda  for  tasting  parties 

(a)  experimnts  in  tasting^  sinellingt  feslixig^  caDparing^  aiid 
observing  many  dirfferant  kinds  of  foods  ^ 

(b)  food  vienonstration  in  the  classroom  (wOae  teachers  made  ice 
creafflf  stew^  butter ^  popcorn^  etc^  and  let  the  children  partici- 
pate in  the  food  preparation. 

(4)  Records  axul  record  player 

(3)  Regular  kindergarten  equipment 
(6)  Library  books • 

Seventy-one  percent  (5)  of  the  teachers  replied  (questionnaire  item  7) 
that  they  were  able  to  vise  the  equipment  in  the  assigned  attexidance  center; 
29  percent  (2)  gave  a  negative  answer. 

Field  trips  were  an  integral  part  of  'i;he  suaner  program.    Each  class 
was  allocated  bus  transportation  for  one  field  trip  per  class;  the  field 
trips  were  to  be  of  educational  value  for  the  children.    Field  trips  away 
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TABLE  02.5 


FIELD  TRIP  EXCURSIONS  BY  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN 
PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  CLASSES,  1972 


Number  of  c'^esneB  *  7 


Location 


Number  of 
field  trips 


Transportation 
provided  by: 
Jones  Other 


A  Hardware  Store 
MacDonald's  Hamburger  Stand 
HcConnell  Army  Air  Force  Base 
Meadow  Gold  Dairy  Products 
New  Zoo 
Park  Picnic 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Riverside  Park  and  Zoo 
Steffen^s  Dairy  Foods 
Wichita  Municipal  Airport 
Woodland  Park 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 


2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 


1  (walked) 

2  (walked) 


1  (cars) 


1  (walked) 


Totals 


18 


13 


from  the  school  site  were  bused  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  child's  experiences. 
Instructional  aides  accoinpanied  the  teachers  on  each  field  trip.    The  coordi-  . 
nator  encouraged  the  teachers  to  have  parents  participate  in  the  field  tripSf 
if  possible.    It  was  compulsory  for  each  child  to  have  a  permit  slip  signed 
hy  his  parents  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  school  attendance  center. 
Eighteen  field  trips,  a  mean  of  2.6  field  trips  per  class ,  were  taken  by 
the  c(Mabined  classes  of  Pre  Kindergarten  as  shovm  in  Table 

At  the  end  of  the  sumner  session  each  pupil  was  presented  a  certificate 
of  attendance  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  susiaer  pz^gram.   A  copy  of  the  *'Ele- 
mentary  Simi&er  School  Report's  dated  July,  1972,  which  certified  attendance 
in  above  said  program  is  included  in  Appendix  SS  02. 
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Budget 

The  Title  I  Pre  Kindergarten  summer  program,  1972,  was  fupplemented 
by  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  PL  89-10;  the  total 
amount  budgeted  for  this  six-week  activity  was  $10,213.58*    This  included: 
(I)  $4,665.00  for  salaries  and  two  full  days  of  inservice  training 
sessions  for  the  following  personnel:  (a)  one  coordinator,  (b)  seven 
teachers,  and  (c)  seven  instructional  aides;  (2)  $780.00  for  teaching 
supplies; (3)  $507.00  for  crackers  and  juice;  (4)  $67.00  for  travel  exp- 
enses for  the  coordinator;  (5)  $182.00  for  bus  transportation  for  field 
trips,  one  per  class;  (6)  $3,770.00  for  bus  transportation  to  and  from 
school  program;  and  (7)  $242.58  for  OASl.    The  per  pupil  cost  was  $98.21. 
This  amount  is  only  the  additional  cost  of  this  program.    It  does  not 
include  building  maintenance,  major  equipment  items,  etc.,  which  are 
normally  included  in  the  regular  school-year  per  pupil  costs. 


EVALUATKW 


The  primary  goal  of  the  summer  Pre  Kindergarten  program  was  to 
provide  experiences  directed  toward  increasing  oral  vocabulary  and  skills 
in  oral  comnunications  for  children  ready  to  enter  kindergarten  in  the 
Title  I  target  areas  who  had  not  had  the  Head  Start  experience. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  program  included: 

1.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  program 
will  demonstrate  improvement  in  self-image  and 

in  more  positive  response  toward  school,  as  reflected 
by  teacher  responses  on  the  Pre  Kindergarten  Checklist 
items  2,  3,  8,  14,  and  22. 

2.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  program  will 
demonstrate  improvement  in  oral  vocabulary  and  verbal 
communication  skills  as  measured  by  teacher  responses  on 
the  Pre  Kindergarten  Checklist  items  5,  6,  9,  15,  and  25. 

3.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  program  will 
demonstrate  improvement  in  the  development  of  a  positive 
self-concept  as  indicated  by  teacher  responses  on  the 
Pre  Kindergarten  Checklist  items  1,4,7,10,11,12,13,16, 
17,18,19,20,^1,23  and  24. 

4.  Following  an  introduction  to  school  life  and  group 
living  each  child  will  be  able  to  (a)  say  and  respond  to 
his  first  and  last  name,  (b)  name  and  touch  the  major 
parts  of  his  body,  (c)  follow  simple  directions,  and 

(d)  play  with  small  groups  of  other  children  a^  shown 
by  evaluation  checklist,  item826,27,28,29,30,31,32. 
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The  pupils  selected  to  participate  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  program 
would  be  entering  kindergarten  in  August,  1972;  these  children  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  Head  Start  Program;  said  children  had  to  be 
five  years  old  on  or  before  Septetriber,  1972;  a  birth  certificate  was 
required. 

One  hundred  four  pupils  participated  in  the  six^week  program.  The 
mean  class  size  was  14.8  pupils  per  class.  The  range  was  froto  10  to  17 
pupils  per  class. 

The  primary  factors  considered  in  the  evaluation  were  the  stated 
objectives  in  the  project.    Evaluative  sources  used  to  determine  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  of  the  project  were  :  (1)  A  Checklist  for 
Pre  Kindergarten  Summer  Classes,  1972,  (2)  Teacher  Checklist  for  Pupil 
Knowledge  of  Ma  lor  Parts  of  the  Body,  (3)  an  evaluation  questionnaire 
for  teachers,  (4)  a  questionnaire  for  teacher  aides,  (S)  enrollment  and 
attendance  records,  and  (6)  observation  of  the  classes  of  Pre  Kindergarten 
children.    These  instruments  were  locally  developed  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  information  about  the  child^s  development  in  self-concept  and 
the  increase  of  language  conpetency  as  the  child  developed  feelings  of 
self --confidence  and  satisfaction  in  accomplishment  of  tasks. 

To  attempt  to  get  some  measure  of  improvenent  in  language  and  social 
skills  of  the  children,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  on  A 
Checklist  for  Pre  Kindergarten  Summer  Classes,  1972,  for  each  child  in 
the  program  the  extent  of  improvement  of  the  Pre  Kindergarten  child  in 
comparison  with  the  first  week  and  the  last  week  of  summer  school. 
The  results  are  shown  on  boys,  girls,  and  combined  classes  in  Tables 
02.11,  02.12,  and  02.13  respectively. 

The  mean  number  of  days  attended  were  22.42;  the  mean  days  of 
absences  were  7.58  days  per  pupil  as  shown  in  Table  02.4.    The  girls 
attended  an  average  of  1.31  days  more  than  the  boys. 

TABLE  02.4 

SUMMARY  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FOR  THE  TITLE  I 
PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Pupils 

Number 
of  puj)il8 

Percent 
of  pupils 

Total 
days 
attended 

Total 

days 

absent 

X  number 
of  days 
attended 

^  number 
of  days 
absent 

Boys 

49 

47.12 

1,085 

405 

21.73 

8.27 

Girls 

55 

52.88 

1,267 

383 

23.04 

6.96 

Total 

104 

100.00 

2,332 

788 

22.42 

7.58 

Participation  statistics  were  listed  for  boys,  girls,  and 
combined  classes  in  Tables  02.5,  02.6,  and  02.7  respectively. 

Sex  and  racial  composition  are  listed  in  Tables  02.8,  02.9,  and 
02.10.    Total  enrollment  by  race  included:    (1)  Caucasian  -  66.357., 
(2)  Oriental  -  none,  (3)  Negro  -  22.137.,  (4)  Mexican  American  -  10.577., 
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TABLE  02.5 

BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SUMMER  TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEH  PROGRAM,  1972 
Number  of  classes     7  Number  of  boys  *  49 


Number  of  days  in 

f'ViA  niiiiBunT 

*  30 

Classes 

#  in 
Class 

7.  in 
Class 

I 

Race* 
2  3 

4 

5 

Total  days 
Attended 

A 

7 

6.73 

2 

3 

2 

120 

B 

7 

6.73 

5 

I 

I 

153 

C 

8 

7.69 

7 

I 

186 

D 

9 

8.65 

6 

2 

I 

163 

E 

8 

7.69 

8 

205 

P 

4 

3.85 

I 

3 

107 

G 

6 

5.77 

2 

2 

2 

131 

Total  49  47,11       31       «      12       6       -  1^065 

*  I  -  Caucasian,  2  »  Oriental,  3  ■  Negro,  4  Mexican  American, 
5  *  American  Indian 

Note:    Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 


(5)  American  Indian  -  none,  and  Jordanian  *  •96X.    In  total,  there  were 
5.767.  more  girls  than  boys  enrolled  in  Pre  Kindergarten;  there  were  tnore 
Negro  and  Mexican  American  boys  than  girls,  •967.  and  •95X  respectively; 
there  were  6.72%  more  Caucasian  girls  than  boys;  one  (  .96%)  Jordanian 
girl  was  enrolled  in  the  program.    No  Oriental  or  American  Indian  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  summer  program,  1972. 

Pre  Kindergarten  teachers  indicated  the  following  as  factors  that  appeared 
to  influence  attendance  (questionnaire  item  13)  during  the  summer  session 
as  follows: 


Number  of  Teacher  Responses 


Category                           Teacher  Responses 

# 

7. 

Illness 

105 

5 

71.42 

Vacation  of  parents 

18 

6 

85.71 

0/ersleeping 

13 

3 

42.85 

Lack  of  interest 

7 

2 

28.57 

Other  reasons: 

4 

4 

57. 14 

(I)  Rainy-  weather 

4 

3 

42.85 

(2)  Hoved 

I 

I 

14.28 

(3)  Doctor  appointments 

10 

I 

14.28 

(4)  Fourth  of  July  holiday 

I 

I 

14.28 

(5)  Riding  the  bus 

I 

I 

14.28 
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TABLE  02.6 

GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SUMMER  TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM,  1972 
Number  of  classes  -  7  Nunber  of  girls  ■  55 


Number 

of  da^s  in 

the  sutmner 

session 

-  30 

Classes 

r  m 
Class 

Tr  in 
Class 

1 

Race* 

2  3 

4 

5 

Total  days 
Attended 

A 

8 

7.69 

5 

1 

2 

191 

B 

7 

6.73 

5 

2 

105 

C 

9 

8.65 

8 

1** 

227 

D 

7 

6.73 

3 

4 

168 

E 

8 

7.69 

8 

220 

P 

6 

5.77 

2 

3 

1 

112 

G 

10 

9.62 

7 

1 

2 

244 

Tof  1  55  52,88       38       -11       5       1**  2.332 

*  I  «  Caucasian,  2  •  Oriental,  3  -  Negro,  4  «  Mexican  American, 
5  «  American  Indian 

^This  child  was  listed  as  being  Jordanian. 

Note:    Percents  may  no^  total  100  because  of  rounding. 


One  teacher  stated  that  five  children  were  out  of  school  with  the 
mumps.    Another  teacher  wrote:    "One  child  had  many  absences  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mother  thought  it  necessary  she  ride  the  bus  with  her." 

This  was  the  first  year  that  children  were  bussed  to  summer 
attendance  centers;  in  previous  years  they  attended  neighborhood  schools. 
Pre  Kindergarten  classes  were  integrated  in  Unified  School  District  #259. 
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TABLE  02.7 

PARTICIPATIOf  STATISTICS  FOR  COMBINED  CLASSES  EHROLLED  IN 

TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Nupfeer  of  classes  »  7   Number  of  days  In  summer  session  «  30 


Number  in  class                          Race*               Total  nutrber  of  days  attended 
Classes       Male       Female       Total      1      2      3     4      5       Male     Female  Total  


A 

7 

8 

15 

7 

4 

4 

120 

191 

311 

B 

7 

7 

14 

10 

3 

1 

153 

105 

75fi 

£i  JO 

C 

8 

9 

17 

15 

1 

I**  186 

227 

413 

D 

9 

7 

16 

9 

6 

1 

163 

168 

331 

B 

8 

8 

16 

16 

205 

220 

425 

F 

4 

6 

10 

3 

6 

1 

107 

112 

219 

6 

6 

10 

16 

9 

3 

4 

131 

244 

375 

Total 

49 

55 

104 

69 

-  23 

11 

I**  1.065 

1.267 

2.332 

*l  -  Caucasian,  2 
5  "  American 

■  Oriental, 
Indian 

3  - 

Negro, 

4  "  Mexican 

American, 

♦♦This  child  was  listed  as  being  Jordanian. 
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TABLE  02.8 

RACIAL  DISTRIBOTIOH  OF  BOYS  IN  THE 
TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUHMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


R«ce*  1  2  3  4  5  Total 

Number  of  pupils         31  •  12  6  •  49 

Percent  29.81        -  11.54       5.76       -  47.11 


TABLE  02.9 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS  IN  THE 
TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SOMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


R«ce*  I  2  3  4  5  Total 

Number  of  pupll8         38  -  11  5  1**  55 

Percent  36.53         -  10.58       4.81         .96  52.88 


TABLE  02.10 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 
TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*  I  2  3  4  5  Total 

Nunber  of  pupils         69  -  23  11  1**  104 

Percent  66.35        -  22.12      10.57         .96  99.99 

*  1  "  Caucasian,  2  «  Oriental,  3  «  Negro,  4  -  Mexican  American, 
5  "  American  Indian 

»«Thi8  child  was  listed  as  being  Jordanian. 

Note:    Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 
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TABLE  02.11 


RESPONSES  OF  TEACHERS  CORCERMING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Number  of  classes  "  7 


Number  of  boys  "41* 


Number  and  percent 
of  pupils  making  Improvement 


Items 

Much 
#  Z 

Some 
#  Z 

Little 
#  % 

1. 

The  child  seems  happier  and  more  secure 
at  school. 

18 

43.90 

21 

51.22 

2 

4.88 

2. 

The  child  Is  able  to  participate  In 
group  activities. 

16 

39.02 

21 

51.22 

4 

9.76 

3. 

The  child  listens  and  responds  to  your 
Quest  Ions . 

18 

Li  QO 

4!^  7R 

•» 

7  32 

4. 

The  child  responds  with  more  self-confi- 
dence* 

19 

46.34 

21 

51.22 

1 

2.44 

5. 

The  child  has  increased  his  oral  vocabu-* 
lary. 

15 

36.59 

23 

56.10 

3 

7.31 

6. 

The  child  exhibits  an  increased  interest 
in  books. 

16 

39.02 

23 

56.10 

2 

4.88 

7. 

The  child  is  more  aware  of  and  curious 
about  people »  places,  and  objects* 

19 

46.34 

18 

43.90 

4 

9.76 

8. 

The  child  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
coming  to  school* 

21 

51.22 

17 

41.46 

3 

7.32 

9. 

The  child  is  able  to  express  ideas  orally* 

16 

39.02 

22 

53.66 

3 

7.32 

10. 

The  child  converses  freely  with  his  peers. 

15 

36.59 

22 

53.66 

4 

9.75 

11.    The  child  speaks  freely  to  adults  in  the 
school  setting* 

12*    The  child  participates  in  dramatic  play 
spontaneously  and  willingly* 

13*    The  child  shows  instructive  self -direction 
during  self -selected  work-play  times* 

14,    The  child  appears  to  be  poised  and 
confident. 


16  39*02  20  48*78  5  12.20 
13  31*71  21  51*22  7  17*07 

17  41*46  23  56*10  1  2.44 
15  36*59  23  56*10  3  7.31 


r 

4 
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Much  Some  Little 


7. 

# 

7. 

# 

X 

15. 

The  child  is  able  to  8pa«k  in  whole 
sentences  rather  than  fragments. 

21 

51.22 

18 

43.90 

2 

4.88 

16. 

The  child  narrates  his  own  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher  or  group. 

15 

36.59 

21 

51.22 

5 

12.19 

17. 

The  child  appears  apathetic  and  lethargic 
most  of  'he  time. 

2 

4.88 

20 

48.78 

19 

46. 34 

18. 

The  child  seeks  attientioh  of  adults 
excessively. 

23 

56.10 

18 

43.90 

19. 

The  child  shares  materials. 

14 

34.15 

22 

53.66 

5 

12. 19 

20. 

The  child  withdraws  to  a  point  of  no 
audible  verbal  communication. 

3 

7.32 

18 

43.90 

20 

48.78 

21. 

The  child  is  able  to  wait  to  take  his/her 
turn. 

17 

41.46 

20 

48.78 

4 

9.76 

22. 

The  chlt.d  is  able  to  accept  authority. 

18 

43.90 

22 

53.66 

I 

2.44 

23. 

The  child  is  able  to  alter  his/her 
behavior  pattern  on  request  (active 
versus  quiet) . 

14 

34.15 

26 

63.41 

1 

2.44 

24. 

The  child  is  easily  distracCcd  by 
activities  going  on  around  him. 

2 

4.88 

26 

63  41 

13 

31.71 

25. 

The  child  has  increased  his  ability  to 
use  descriptive  words  in  describing 
objects,  numbers,  colors,  size,  position* 
al  relationships,  etc« 

16 

39.02 

22 

53.66 

3 

7.32 

26. 

The  child  is  able  tc  tell  and  respond  to 
I- is /her  firet  and  last  name. 

26 

63.41 

14 

34.15 

1 

2.44 

27. 

The  child  is  able  to  name  and  touch  the 
major  parts  of  hlc  body. 

24 

58.54 

16 

39  .02 

I 

Z  .44 

28. 

The  child  is  able  to  follcw  simple  direc- 
tions (e.g.,  close  your  eyes,  stand  up, 
close  the  door,  show  me  your  hands,  etc.). 

25 

60.98 

15 

36.58 

1 

2,44 

20. 

The  child  is  able  to  sing  many  simple  songs. 

17 

^1.46 

21 

51.22 

3 

7,32 

30. 

Tcie  child  enjoys  doing  finger  plays. 

16 

39.02 

24 

58.54 

1 

2.44 

i 

f 

I 

i 
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Much 


7. 


borne 
#  1 


Little 


31.  The  child  Is  able  to  Identify  simple  ob- 
jects by  touch  (e.g.,  cotton,  pencil, 
scissors,  sandpaper,  etc.). 

32.  The  child  Is  able  to  Identify  objects  by 
taste  (e.g.,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit 
juice,  orange  juice,  grape  ^ulce,  cookies, 

 etc.).  


TOTAL 


23    56.10    17  41.46 


♦Datawere  not  available  for  three  pupils; 
they  did  not  attend  class  long  enough  to  be  evaluated. 
Data  on  five  other  Instruments  were  considered  Invalid 


2.44 


24    58.54    16    J9.02      1  2.44 


S11    38.94  656    50 .00  145  11.06 
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TABLE  02.12 

RESPONSES  OF  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Number  of  classes  »  7  Number  of  girls  »  47* 

Number  and  Percent 


of  pupils  making  imgrovfnent 
Much  Some  LlL.le 

Items  *       %        *       X        »  Z 


I. 

The  child  seens  happier  and  more  secure 

at"  fichnni 

CO 

S7 

18 

3ft  3n 

JO .  Jv/ 

2  13 

2. 

The  child  is  able  to  participate  in 

Of/Mm   tt/*f'  A  \tA     A  AO 
{^Ldup  etc u  1. V 1. ^  i.Co  • 

O  1-  .  i\l 

3A  04 

2 

3 

questions. 

28 

59.57 

19 

40.43 

- 

- 

4. 

The  child  responds  with  more  self-confi- 
dence. 

27 

57.45 

19 

40.42 

1 

2.13 

5. 

The  child  has  increased  his  oral  vocabu- 
lary. 

21 

44.68 

23 

48.94 

3 

6.38 

6. 

The  child  exhibits  an  increased  interest 
in  books. 

25 

53.19 

21 

44.68 

1 

2.13 

7. 

The  child  is  more  aware  of  and  curious 
about  people,  places,  and  objects. 

22 

46.81 

24 

51.06 

1 

2.13 

8. 

The  child  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
coming  to  school • 

31 

65.96 

13 

27.66 

3 

6.38 

9. 

Tl:e  child  is  able  to  express  ideas  orally. 

17 

36.17 

27 

'57.45 

3 

6.38 

10. 

The  child  converses  freely  with  his  peers. 

17 

36.17 

28 

59.57 

2 

4.26 

11. 

The  child  speaks  freely  to  adults  in  the 
school  setting* 

21 

44.68 

24 

51.06 

4.26 

12. 

The  chilu  participates  in  dramatic  play 
spontaneously  and  willingly. 

20 

42.55 

21 

44.68 

6 

12.77 

13. 

The  child  shows  instructive  oelf-direct ion 
during  self -selected  work-play  tines. 

23 

48.% 

21 

44.68 

3 

6.38 

14. 

The  child  appears  to  be  poised  and 
confident. 

20 

42.55 

23 

48.94 

4 

8.51 
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Much  Some  Little 


f 

7. 

# 

# 

15. 

Th^  child  Is  Able  to  iinpAk  -fn  uhnlA 
sentences  rather  than  fragments. 

24 

51.06 

22 

46.81 

1 

2.13 

16. 

The  child  narrates  his  own  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher  or  group* 

19 

40.43 

25 

53.19 

3 

6.38 

17. 

The  child  appears  apathetic  and  lethargic 
most  of  the  time. 

3 

6.38 

22 

46.81 

22 

46.81 

18. 

The  child  seeks  attention  of  adults 

OVr«  O  A  C  4  ITO  1  V 

Q 

0 

1  7  no 

A  A  fli 

1  7 

Ifi  17 
Jo  .  L  / 

19. 

The  child  shares  materials. 

23 

48.94 

24 

51.06 

^iii.i.u  wi-Uiiurawo    lu  b   pOLiiL   OL  no 

audible  verbal  communication. 

3 

6.38 

9 

19.15 

35 

74.47 

21- 

iiic  ^iii.Lu  xB  BDLc  lo  wBi.L  lo  LoKe  iiLS/ner 
turn. 

18 

38.30 

27 

57.4:, 

2 

4.25 

22. 

The  child  is  able  to  accept  authority. 

22 

46.81 

25 

53.19 

23 

behavior  pattern  on  request  (active 
versus  quiet). 

24 

51.06 

21 

44.68 

2 

4.26 

24. 

The  child  is  easily  distracted  by  activi- 
ties going  on  around  him. 

5 

10.64 

29 

61.70 

13 

27.66 

25. 

The  child  has  increased  his  ability  to 
use  descriptive  words  in  describing 
objects y  numbers,  colors ,  size,  position- 

Bi  rc IB L. xunon xps  y  cue* 

L.  L. 

.  0  L 

i.  J 

7 

4  25 

76 

1*11 0    ^h'flrl    'ffl    iiKlo      e\    1*011    at\A    f*ott  non^ 

to  his/her  first  and  last  name. 

11 

57.45 

19 

40.42 

1 

2.13 

27. 

The  child  is  able  to  n»..ie  and  touch  the 
major  parts  of  his  body. 

30 

63.83 

17 

36.17 

28. 

The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  direc- 
tions (e.g.,  close  your  eyes,  stand  up, 
close  the  door,  show  me  your  hands ,  etc.). 

31 

65.96 

16 

34.04 

29. 

The  child  is  able  to  sing  many  simple  songs* 

28 

59.57 

18 

38.30 

1 

2.13 

30. 

The  child  enjoys  doing  finger  plays* 

26 

55.32 

21 

44,68 

ERIC 
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Much  Some  Little 

#      X        #       %        #  7. 

31,  The  child  is  able  to  identify  simple  ob- 
jects by  touch  (e,g.,  cotton,  pencil, 

scissors,  sandpaper,  etc,),  22    46,8l    25  53.19 

32.  The  child  is  able  to  identify  objects  by 
taste  (e.g.,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit 
juice,  orange  juice,  grape  juice,  cookies, 

 ^tc).  ^  30    63.83    17    36.17  - 

I5TAL  694    46.15  697    45.15  131  8.70 

*Data  were  not  available  for  five  pupils; 
they  did  not  attend  class  long  enough  ro  be  evaluated. 
Data  on  three  additional  instruments  were  considered 
invalid. 
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TABLE  02.13 

RE5F0MSES  OP  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
ALL  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1.972 

Number  of  classes  -  7  Number  of  pupils  «  246* 

Number  and  Percent 
of  pupils  making  Improvement 
Much  Some  Little 
  #       Z        #       X        #  X 

1.    The  child  seems  happier  and  more  secure 


at  school. 

46 

52.27 

39 

44 

.32 

3 

3.41 

2. 

The  child  Is  able  to  participate  In 
group  activities. 

45 

51.14 

37 

42.04 

6 

6.82 

3. 

The  child  listens  and  responds  to  your 
questions. 

46 

52.27 

39 

44 

.32 

3 

3.41 

4. 

The  child  responds  with  more  self-confi- 
dence. 

46 

52.27 

40 

45.45 

2 

2.27 

5. 

The  child  has  increased  his  oral  vocabu- 
lary. 

36 

40.91 

46 

52 

.27 

6 

6.82 

6. 

The  child  exhibits  an  Increased  interest 
in  books. 

41 

46.59 

44 

50, 

00 

3 

3.41 

7. 

The  child  is  more  aware  of  and  curious 
about  people  I  places,  and  objects. 

41 

46.59 

42 

47, 

73 

5 

5.68 

8. 

The  child  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
coming  to  school. 

52 

59.09 

30 

34, 

02 

6 

6.82 

9. 

The  child  is  able  to  express  ideas  orally. 

33 

37.50 

49 

55. 

63 

6 

6.82 

10. 

The  child  converses  freely  with  his  peers. 

32 

36.36 

50 

56, 

82 

6 

6.82 

11. 

The  child  speaks  freely  to  adults  in  the 
school  setting. 

37 

42.05 

44 

50. 

00 

7 

7.95 

12. 

The  child  participates  in  dramatic  play 
spontaneously  and  willingly. 

33 

37.50 

42 

47. 

73 

13 

14.77 

13. 

TSe  child  shows  instructive  sel f -direct ion 
duiing  self-selected  work-play  tlmee. 

40 

'>5.45 

44 

50. 

00 

4 

4.55 

14. 

The  child  appears  to  be  poised  and  con- 
fident. 

35 

39.77 

46 

52. 

27 

7 

7.96 
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ierJc 


Much 


Little 
#  7. 


15^    The  child  is  abU  to  speak  in  whole 
sentences  rather  than  fragments . 

16*    The  child  narrates  his  own  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher  or  group* 

17.    The  child  appears  apathetic  and  lethargic 
most  of  the  time* 

18»    The  child  seeks  attention  of  adults 
excessively. 

19»    The  child  shares  materials. 

20.  The  child  withdraws  to  a  point  of  no 
audible  verbal  communication. 

21.  The  child  is  able  to  wait  to  take  his/her 
turn. 

22 «    The  child  is  able  to  accept  authority* 

23.    The  child  is  able  to  alter  his/her 
behavior  pattern  on  request  (active 
versus  quiet) . 

'^U.    The  child  is  easily  distracted  by  activi- 
ties going  on  around  him. 

25.    The  child  has  increased  his  ability  to 
use  descriptive  words  in  describing 
objects,  numbers,  colors,  size,  position- 
al relationships,  etc. 

26*    The  child  is  able  to  tell  and  respond  to 
his/her  first  and  last  name. 

27.  The  child  is  able  to  name  and  touch  the 
major  parts  of  his  body. 

28.  'The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  direct- 

ions (e.g.,  close  your  eyes,  stand  up, 
close  the  door,  show  roe  your  hands,  etc.). 

29.  The  child  is  able  to  sing  many  simple  songs < 

30.  The  child  enjoys  doing  finger  plays. 


45  51.14  40  45.45  3  3.41 

34  38.64  46  52.27  8  9.09 

5  5.68  42  47.73  41  46.59 

8  9.09  45  51.14  35  39.77 

37  42.05  46  52.27  5  5.68 

6  6.82  27  30.68  55  62.50 

35  39.77  47  53.41  6  6.82 
40  45.45  47  53.41  1  1.14 

38  ^J.l8  47  53.41  3  3.41 

7  7.95  55  62.50  26  29.55 


38  43.18  45  51.14  y5  5.68 

53  60.23  33  37.50  2  2.27 

54  61.36  33  37.50  I  1.14 

56  63.64  31  35.23  I  1.13 

45  51.14  39  44.32  4  4.54 

42  47.73  45  51.14  I  1.13 
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# 


Much 


Some 
# 


Little 
#  % 


31. 


The  child  is  able  to  identify  simple  ob- 
jects by  touch  (e.g.,  cotton,  pencil, 
scissors,  sandpaper,  etc.) . 


45    5ia4    42  47.73 


I 


i.n 


32. 


The  child  is  able  to  identify  objects  by 
taste  (e.g.,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit 
juice ,  orange  Juice ,  grape  juice ,  cooki es , 
etc.).  


54    61.36    33  37.50 


1 


1.14 


TOTAL 


1205    42.80  1335  47.40  276 


9.80 


*  Data  were  not  available  for  eight  pupils; 

they  did  not  attend  class  long  enough  to  be  evaluated. 
Data  on  eight  other  instruments  were  considered  invalid. 


A  comparison  of  items  2,3,8,14,  and  22  of  the  "much"  improvement  category 
on  the  checklist  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  a  six-week  period,  both  boys  and 
girls  improved  in  their  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  toward  school.  Boys 
and  girls  improved  most  in  being  enthusiastic  about  school,  5lZ  and  66Z 
respectively  as  shown  in  Table  02.14. 

The  girls  were  considered  to  have  much  more  improvement  in  oral  vocabulary 
and  interest  in  bookf    an  interesting  contrast  was  that  the  teacher  respondents 
indicated  on  the  checklist  that  the  boys  had  "much"  improvement  in  the  use  of 
descriptive  words  describing  objects,  numbers,  colors,  etc.,  as  shown  in 
Table  02.15. 

The  girls  appeared  to  exhibit  more  development  in  positive  self-concept 
than  boys  as  shown  on  Table  02.16.    Look  at  Table  02.16  again!    The  negative 
items  on  the  checklist  were  items  17,18,20,  and  24;  the  responses  of  the  teachers 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  boys:    were  less  apathetic  -  boys  571,  girls  6%, 
sought  the  attention  of  adults  less  -  boys  0%,  girls  17%,  and  were  less  dij>- 
tracted  l?y  activities  going  on  aroimd  them  -  boys  39J6,  girls  This  was  the 

first  year  since  1970  that  a  score  of  xero  was  tallied  for  item  18.    In  all, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  beys  progressed  in  the  development  of  a  more 
positive  self -concept  as  well  as  the  girls,  only  less  conspicuously. 

Sixty-three  percent  ^24)  of  the  boys  were  able  to  respond  to  their  first 
and  last  names;  fifty-seven  percent  (27)  of  the  girls  were  able  to  respond  to 
their  names  at  all  times  ac  shown  on  Table  02.17.    Four  Pre  Kindergarten  girls 
spoke  only  Spanish  at  j:he  beginning  of  the  summer  program;  however,  the 
teachers  stated  they  had  made  remarkable  progress  learning  English  and  partici- 
pating in  school  acitvities  during  the  summer.    The  "tmich"  and  'some"  improve- 
ment combined  percentages  for  boys  and  girls  knowing  their  names  were  97.56% 
(40)  and  97.877.  (46)  respectively  as  shorn  on  Tables  02.11  and  02.12. 

For  the  total  group  of  Pre  Kindergarten  children  in  the  "much"  improve- 
ment column  the  teachers  indicated  that  sixty  -one  percent  (25)  of  the  boys  and 
sixty-six  percent  (31)  of  the  girls  wre  able  to  follow  simple  directions. 
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TA£I£  02.14 

A  BAR  QRAPH  OK  TSE  COMPARISON  OP  THE  FERCENTACS; 
OP  'MIJCH'  mPROVEMSNT  FOR  BOYS*  AND  GIRLS*  CW 
THE  CHECKLIST  PGR  PRE  XINDERQAKIEN  SQIMER 
CLASSES,  1972,  CN  mSMS  2,  3,  8,  14,  AMD  22 


Boya   N  a  4l 


TiiM  interval  «  six  weeks 


5»«»   Girls  N  «  47 


Itwna 


8 


14   —r 


22 


C  20  40  60  80  100 

Percentage  of  ImprovMaent 
In  comparison  wi^h  the  first  and  the  last  week  of  simmer  school. 
*'Mach'  inprovenent  figures  taken  fron  Tables  02.11  and  02.12. 


T 


1 
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TABLE  02.15 


A  BAR  CmAFH  ON  THB  CGHPARISQN  OF  THE  FERCENIA(£ 
OP  'MUCH'  IMPROVEMEJJT  FOR  BOYS*  AMD  GIRLS* 
ON  THE  CHECKLIST  FOR  PRE  KINDERQARIGN  SOtMSR 
CLASSES,  ^972  ON  ITEMS  5,  6,  9,  15,  AND  25 


Boys  N  =  ^1 
Girls  N  =  4? 


Tiae  Internal  **  six  weeks 


Items 


15 


25 


0  20  40  60  80  100 

Percentage  of  Ing>roveiiient 
In  cooiparison  vrith  the  first  weak  and  the  last  week  of  svmner  school. 
♦•Much*  inqprovBnent  percentages  taken  frcm  Tables  02.11  and  02.12. 
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TAH.F,  02.16 

A  BAR  GRAPH  ON  THE  CQMPARIS(»f  OP  THE  PERCENIAGS: 
OP  'MDCH'  IMPROVEMEKT  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ON  TOE 
CHECKLIST  FOR  PRE  KINDEROABIEN  SUMMER  CLASSES, 
1972  ON  nSMS  1,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  l6,  17, 
18,  19,  20  ,  21,  25,  AND  24 


Items 


1 


Boys    N  »  ill 
KJ58Hfi  Girls  N  «  47 


Tim*  inUrral  ■  six  weeks 


I  4^ 

'  47;« 


<0 


11 


12 


4lJJ 


15  49;« 


16 
17 


18   5«88»«8:  17^ 

Hi^^^HHMH  34^ 

5$$«»«5«»«»5«8^^  49;^ 

■■17^ 

■■MnHHi^HKH  4i)e 


4 
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2^    XSKX»«885i5«XXXXX»«^^  47;« 

0  20  40  60 


80 


100 
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TABt£  02.17 

A  BAR  GR&FH  ON  THE  CCMPARISGN  OF  THE  PERCEin!A(&;  OP 
'MJCH*  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  BOYS*  AND  OIBLS*  ON  THE 
CHECKLIST  FOR  PRE  KHjDEROABTEN  SUMMER  CLASSES, 
1972  ON  ITEMS  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  AND  52 


Time  inteiral  «  six  we»»k8 


Itans 


26 


63J< 


fmmmimmmmmmm«a%%itMMiKiumxmmm  37^$ 


27 


31 


32 


■5^ 


47;« 


59J< 


0  20  to  60  80  100 

Percentage  of  Improvement 
In  comparison  vi\    th«  first  and  last  week  of  sunnier  school. 
*'Kuch'  improvement  percentages  taken  frwi  Tables  02.11  and  02.12, 
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TABLT  02.18 

STATISTICAL  SIMIARY  OP  DATA  CM  PUPIL  KNOWLEDCE  OP 
MAJOR  PARTS  CP  THE  BODY  ADMINISTERED  TO  A  STRATIFIED 
RANDOM  SAMPLING  OP  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TI1I£  I 
PRE  KmOEROARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Number  of  classes  =  7 
Time  interval  »  six  weeks 

Number  of  possible  points  =  30 
Number  of  pupils  «  28 

uxasoes 

Number  of 

rUpXlS 

SD 

SE, 

Percenta^ces 

Range 
of  scores 

A 

k 

27.75 

.02 

)iQ 

92.50 

27-29 

B 

28.00 

.71 

.41 

93.35 

27  -  29 

C 

k 

23.00 

1.87 

1.08 

76.66 

21  -  26 

D 

24.75 

1.30 

.75 

82.50 

23  -  26 

E 

4 

28.50 

1.12 

.65 

95.00 

27-30 

P 

4 

24.50 

1.66 

.96 

81.66 

22  -  26 

G 

k 

25.75 

1.30 

.75 

85.83 

24  -  27 

Total 

28 

26.03 

2.3^ 

.-^5.  ... 

86.78 

21-30 

At  the  first  inservice  session  some  knowledge  was  gained  about  what  was 
expected  of  the  Pre  Kindergarten  children  dtiring  the  sunmer  and  the  kinds  of 
games  allocated  to  help  achieve  the  stated  goals. 

To  attenqpt  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  major  parts  of  the  body  known 
by  Pre  Kindergarten  children,  the  instrument,  "Teacher  Checklist  for  Pupil 
Knowledge  of  Major  Parts  of  the  Body",  (see  Appendix),  was  developed  from 
th3  suggestions  of  the  suiuner  Pre  Kindergarten  staff. 

The  teachers  were  asked  at  the  last  inservice  meeting  to  administer 
to  a  stratified  r    dom  sanflpling  of  children  the  above  aaid  instrument  during 
uhe  last  week  of  the  sumoer  period.    The  data  results  on  this  instrument  were 
fflLjt  encouraging.    Data  results  were  listed  on  Table  02.1 8. 

No  child  missed  more  tlian  a  total  of  nine  items;  every  child  in  the 
randc»tt  sampling  passed  70  percent  (21)  of  the  items  or  mo:*';  two  children 
(7^)  attained  a  perfect  scoze  of  thirty  points.    A  total  of  eleven  items 
(36.6^)  were  missed. 

The  parts  of  the  Dody  the  children  did  not  know  were  listed  in  rank 
:>rder  i..  Table  02.19. 
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TABLE  02.19 

RANK  ORDER  OP  BODY  PARTS  NOT  KNOWN  ON  THE  TEACHER  CHECKLIST 
FOR  PIJPIL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  MAJOR  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY  BY  A 
STRATIFIED  RANDOM  SAMPLING  OP  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Number  of  chiloren  »  28  Time  interval  «  six  weeks 

ISfiaiJgi:  AQSl  Percent 
of  children  who  did  not 
know  aaid  body  parte 
Number  of  times 

_Item  Number  Statement 


28 

Grab  your  ankles. 

22 

73.33 

20 

Bend  your  wrist. 

18 

60.00 

15 

Touch  your  chest. 

15 

50.00 

10 

Point  to  your  eyebrows. 

12 

40.00 

29 

Put  your  Lands  on  your 
hips. 

11 

36.66 

11 

Touch  your  eyelaishas. 

9 

30.00 

18 

Touch  your  elbows. 

7 

23.33 

14 

Point  to  your  shoulder. 

'  6 

20.00 

25 

Point  to  your  heel. 

5 

16.66 

26 

Show       your  thumbs. 

i 

10.00 

12 

Point  to  your  neck. 

1 

3.33 

Item  22  needs  t  >  be  rewritten  as  some  teachers  commented  t-iat  several 
children  acturJ.ly  did  kick  their  leg;  th  y  followed  the  direction  exactly. 
It  was  meant  for  them  to  kick  their  leg  into  the  air. 

Dati  in  Tables  02.13  and  C2.18  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  chil- 
dr^^n  exhibited  "much"  and  "some"  improvemert  during  the  six-     ^k  summer 
session.    The  six  objectives  have  been  met  to  some  degree  as  indicated  by 
wacher  responses  on  the  evaluation  instruments  for  Pre  Kindergarten  classes- 


REC0>5MENDATICNS 

The  program  results  indicate  that  the  stated  objectives  of  the  Pre 
Kindergarten  summer  program  were  accomplisl  ed  to  some  degree . 
The  following  recounendations  are  made^ 

^ont^nue  and  expand  the  program  fcr  the  benefit  of  as  many  children 


T 


1 
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aa  poaaiblei 

oontinua  aiKl  expand  the  program  in  neighborhood  schools; 

reviae  the  inatruments  \wed  for  collection  of  datai 

design  two  inservice  meetings  for  parents  to  promote  more  active 
parent  participation  in  the  school  program* 


ERiC 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  CLASSES,  1972 


A«  Books 

A  Collection  of  the  Kin/Der  Owl  Books «    New  York:    Holt ,  Rlnehart 
and  Winston,  Inc«>  1967« 

An  excellent  set  of  read*aloud  books  for  children  which  contained 
large  script »  delightful  stories »  poems  and  jingles;  the 
illustrations  were  extraordinary. 

Miller,  Mary  and  Zajan,  Paula.    Songs  for  Little  Fingers.    New  York: 
G.  Shirroer,  1955. 

This  was  a  book  of  finger  plays  set  to  niusic.    Some  favorite 
finger  plays  children  enjoyed  most  were:    (1)  "Johnny  Works 
With  One  Hammer",  (2)"Eency-Weency  Spider",  (3)  "Where  is  TJ.um- 
kin?",  and  (4)  "The  Wheels  of  the  Bus/*    The  music  accompani- 
ment was  a  simple  melody  with  the  basic  I,  IV,  V,  chords. 

Animal  Pueelas.    Chicago,  Illinois:    Developmental  Learning  Materials 
Company,  1968. 

Puzzles  were  used  for  small  muscle  coordination  and  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  different  animals  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parts 
of  the  animal's  Lody  such  as:    head,  body,  tail,  paws,  etc. 

Bill  Ding  Balancing  Clowns,    Minneapolis,  Minnesota:    Sifo,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Connor  Forest  Industries.    No.  135. 

Contains  14  clowns  and  2  balancing  rods  made  of  solid  wood*  Four 
games  were  suggested  on  the  back  cover  of  the  game  box.  Clowns 
included  were  :    2  blue  clowns,  4  green  clowns,  4  yellow  clowns, 
3  red  clowns,  and  1  white  clown.    Recoimended  for  ages  4  to  10 
years . 

Candyland  Game.    Springfield,  Massachusetts:    Milton  Bradley  Company, 
1955. 

This  game  was  used  to  help  teach  the  names  of  color  words. 
Recommended  for  ages  4  to  8  years. 

Colored  Inch  Cubes.    Chicago,  Illinois:    Developmental  Learning  Mater- 
ials Company,  1968. 

Cubes  were  used  during  free  play  and  to  build  designs  on  the 
Inch  Cube  Designs.    Cubes  were  colored  green,  blue,  yellow,  red, 
purple,  and  orange.    Recommended  for  four  year  olds. 
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Fit-A-Sgace.    Phillip-Avon^  Maine:    LAURI  Enterprises »  Manufacturers » 
#2100.  $1.00. 

This  game  included  fit- in  and  manipulative  shapes  of  crepe  foam 
rubber;  they  were  washable  and  adhered  to  a  flannel  board.  The 
fun-faces  presented  every  shape  a  child  should  know.  The  contrast- 
ing colored  shapes  were  fitted  into  sixteen  serrated  disks  and 
could  be  sorted  by  color  or  by  pattern.  Recomnended  for  ages  3 
to  6  years. 

Inch -Cube  Designs.    Chicago,  Illinois:    Developtnental  Learning  Materials 
Co'topany,  1968. 

The  Cube  Block  Designs  consist  of  two  series:    (I)  Vertlcle  Stacking 
and  (2)  Horizontal  Placement.    Each  set  of  designs  progresses  from 
the  most  simple  relationships  to  more  difficult  ones.    The  set 
consists  of  a  total  of  34  designs.    Cards  1-28  coaprise  the 
Vertical  Series  and  cards  1-34  the  Horizontal  Series. 
The  major  objectives  in  using  block  designs  are  to  help  the  child  to 
(I)  see  the  actual  relationship  between  an  actual  physical  reality 
and  its  representation,  (2)  develop  task  organization,  (3)  develop 
perception  of  spatial  relationships,  and  (4)  develop  the  ability  to 
mentally  "hold"  a  foreground  figure  (one  block)  apart  from  the 
background  of  many  blocks.    It  seems  to  help  the  child  develop 
habits  of  accurate  observation  and  checking  as  well  as  the  devel- 
opment of  visiial  memory. 

Large  Body  Puzzle.    Niles,  Illinois:    Developmental  Learning  Materials 
Company,  1972.    No.  246. 

This  puzzle  was  four  feet  long;  it  was  used  to  teach  different 
partb  of  the  body.    There  were  31  pieces  in  this  life-size  body 
puzzle.    Each  piece  was  a  distinct  body  part.    The  purposes  of  the 
large  body  puzzle  were  :      (I)  to  teach  body  image,  (2)  to  use 
large  muscles  in  the  activity,  (3)  to  teach  directionality,  and 
(4)  to  see  relationships  and  sequences.    Other  suggestions  were 
included  in  the  direction  sheet. 

Multi-Ethnic  Children  Puzzles.    Chicago,  Illinois:  Developmental 
Learning  Materials  Company,  1968. 

Picture  puzzles  of  children  of  different  multi-ethnic  cultures  were 
used  to  stimulate  conversation  and  discussion  in  order  to  increase 
and  expand  the  child's  vocabulary. 

People  Puzzles.    Chicago,  Illinois:    Developmental  Learning  Materials 
Company,  1968. 

These  puzzles  were  used  to  build  appreciation  and  vocabulary  about 
different  multi-ethnic  cultures  and  to  verbally  label  people  and 
parts  of  the  body  such  as:    boy,  girl,  uncle,  aunt,  neighbo. , 
etc.,  or  head,  eyes,  arm,  etc. 
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Playskool  Play  Tiles,    Des  PUinea,  Illinois:    Playskool  Inc.  a  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  1970. 

Consisted  of  a  blue  plastic  pegboard  and  plastic  tiles  of  various 
shapes,  triangles,  squares,  and  rectangles  which  were  colored 
blue,  yellow,  red,  and  white. 

The  children  could  create  pictures  and  designs  of  their  own.  Eight 
Walt  Disney  character  designs  were  included  in  each  set  that  could 
have  been  used  as  a  model;  however,  most  teachers  seemed  to  use 
this  game  to  teach  or  reinforce  the  concepts  of  color,  shape  and 
number  in  addition  to  letting  the  children  just  have  fun  playing 
with  them. 

Willy  in  the  Fruit.    New  York:    Farmingdale,  Ho.  103,  Toyroakers,  rac, 
1971. 

This  is  A  five  piece  nesting  toy.    "They  learn  to  observe,  to  feel, 
to  compare  and  to  enjoy  objects  through  creative  play."  The 
following  objects  included  were  :    an  apple,  an  orange,  a  lemon, 
a  plum,  and  a  cherry.    It  was  used  to  teach  the  names  and  colors 
of  the  fruit.    Recommended  for  ages  2  to  6  years. 


C.  Record 


Palmer,  Hap.  Learning  Basic  Skills  Through  Music.  Freeport,  Long 
Island:    Educational  Activities,  Inc.,  1969. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OP 
TITLE  I  PRE  KINDEROARTEN  SUMMER  PROORAMi  1972 

How  much  value  were  the  three  one~half  day  inserrice  training  sessions 

to  you?         Much   Some  ^   None  

Conments:  


Was  the  foxirth  inservice  meeting  which  provided  individual  conference 
time  with  the  coordinator  and  instructional  aide  beneficial  to  rou  in 
planning  the  sumner  program? 

Much   Some   None  

Comnents:   


Was  the  help  provided  by  the  coordinator  of  value  to  you? 

Ifiich   Some   None  

Co2iiDents : 


Have  you  taoight  previous.  Pre  Kindergarten  sunnier  school  programs? 

(Check)    Stmmer  71   ,    Summer  70  ,    Simmer  69  

Sumner  68          ,    Suimer  67  %    Summer  66  ♦ 

Would  you  teach  this  class  again? 
Yes  No   Undecided 


T 
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Conments: 


6.    Which  classroom  supplies  were  most  beneficial  for  your  class? 
(List  in  rank  order.) 


7*    Were  you  able  to  use  the  equijanent  in  the  attendance  center  you  were 
assigned?        Yes  _____     No  _____ 

Conments   

8.    Describe  briefly  the  instructional  procedures  and  class  activities  you 

used.  .  


9*    Do  you  aave  any  indication  about  paurent  reactions  (positive,  negative, 
or  indifferent)  to  the  Pre  Kindergarten  suimer  program? 
Yes   No  


Conments: 


ERIC 


10.    Did  you  have  parental  contacts?    (Give  approximate  number.) 
At  school  ______^_______ 

At  their  home  _^^_^^_^____ 

Bj  note  , 


^y  telephone 


On  field  trips 
Other   


ERIC 
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1 1  •    List  the  field  tripa  which  were  taken. 

Trips  Transportation  prorided  bys 


12.    Briefly  describe  the  activities  performed  by  the  instructional  aide 
that  were  most  beneficial  to  you  and  the  class. 


13*    Vhat  factors  influenced  attendance?    (Give  approximate  number.) 
Illness   


Vacation  of  parents 
Orersleeping 


Lack  of  intexi^st 
Other  reasons: 


l4.    Voiild  you  share  any  additional  ccxunents  you  wish  concerning  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Pre  Kindergarten'  sunmer  program  or  other  comnents. 


T 


1 
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VICHTFA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BESEARCH  AHD  EVALtttllOH  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TinJB  I  PRE  BlHDERGiRTEir  TEACHER  AIDE  QIDESTIONN&IRE 

SUZflBR,  1972 


School 


Highest  level  of  education 


1.    Have  you  participated  as  an  inaljructional  aide  in  previous  programs? 
Yes   No  

Sunnier  Prograas  1966   ^1967   ^1968   1969   ^1970   ^1971 

Pull  Year  Programs  1966   1967   1968   ^1969  1970 

 1971 

Comttents:    


2.    Would  you  work  in  this  sunmer  prosram  again? 

Yes   l»o   Undecided  

Coonents:   


ERIC 


3*    Indlc&te  in  what  ways  the  inservice  meetings  were  helpful  or  why  they 
were  of  no  help. 


k.    Describe  the  duties  and  activities  performed  by  you  as  an  instructional 
aide  in  the  Pre  Kindergarten  sunmer  px*ograin« 


2 
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You  are  iirvited  to  write  any  additional  comoents  you  wish  concerning 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Pre  Kindergarten  sunnier  program, 
or  any  other  comnents* 
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^/ICIUTA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  m)  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CHECKIJlST  for  PRE-KITDERGARTEN  summer  CLASSES 
Summer,  1972 


Child *s  name 
Age   


Sex 


Date 
Race 


School 


Teacher 


Days  present 


Days  absent 


Days  tardy 


In  comparison  vath  the  first  week  of  simmer  school  and  the  last  week 
of  summer  school,  indicate  the  extent  of  improvement  for  each  child. 

Extent  of 


Much 

Some 

Little 

1.  The  child  seems  happier  and  more  secure 
at  school. 

2.  The  child  is  able  to  participate  in 
Sroup  activities. 

3.  The  child  listens  and  responds  to  your 
questions. 

4.  The  child  responds  v/ith  more  self-confi- 
dence. 

5.  The  child  has  increased  his  oral  vocabu- 
lary. 

6.  The  child  exhibits  an  increased  interest 
in  books. 

7.  The  child  is  more  av;are  of  and  curious 
about  people,  places,  and  objects. 

8.  The  child  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
coming  to  school. 

9.  The  child  is  able  to  express  ideas  orally. 

10.  The  child  converses  freely  with  his  peers. 

1 1 .  The  child  speaks  freely  to  adults  in  the 
school  setting. 
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Much  Some  Little 

12.    The  child  participates  in  dramatic  play 

spontaneously  and  willingly.   


child  shov/s  instructive  self -direction 
during  self -selected  v;ork-play  times. 


1^.    The  child  appears  to  be  poised  and 
confident. 


15»    l*he  child  is  able  to  speak  in  whole 
sentences  rather  than  fragments. 

16.    The  child  narrates  his  ovm  experiences 
spontaneously  to  the  teacher  or  group. 


17*    The  child  appears  apathetic  and  lethargic 
most  of  the  time. 


18.    The  child  seeks  attention  of  adults 
excessively. 


^9•    The  child  shares  materials. 


20.    The  child  v;ithdraws  to  a  point  of  no 
audible  verbal  commmication. 


21.    The  child  is  able  to  wait  to  take  hisAer 
turn. 


22.    The  child  is  able  to  accept  authority. 


25.    The  child  is  able  to  alter  his/her 
behavior  pattern  on  request  (active 
versus  quiet). 


24.    The  child  is  easily  distracted  by  activi- 
ties going  on  aroiand  him. 


2^.    The  child  has  increased  his  ability  to 
use  descriptive  v/ords  in  describing 
objects,  numbers,  colors,  size,  position- 
al relationships,  etc. 

26.    The  child  is  able  to  tell  and  respond  to 
his/her  first  and  last  name. 


?7.    The  child  is  able  to  name  and  touch  the 
major  parts  of  his  body. 


23.    The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  direc- 
tions (e.g.,  close  your  eyes,  stand  up, 
close  the  door,  shov;  me  your  hands,  etc.). 
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T^^'-h  Some  Little 


29.    The  child  is  able  to  sing  many  simple  songs* 

50*    The  child  enjoys  doing  finger  plays • 

yi.    The  child  is  able  to  identify  simple  ob- 
jects by  touch  (e.g.,  cotton,  pencil, 
scissors,  sandpaper,  etc* ) • 

32.    The  child  is  able  to  identify  objects  by 
taste  (e.g.,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit 
juice,  orange  juice,  grape  juice,  cookies, 
etc.). 


Prom  your  observationc,  please  share  any  impressions  that  you  would  like 
to  record. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TITLE  I  PRE  KINDERGARTEN  SIMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

TEACHER  CHECKLIST  FOR  PUPIL  KNOWLEDffi 
OP  MAJOR  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY  . 


Pupil  Age    Sex 

Race    Date    School  


Teacher 


This  instrument  is  designed  to  determine  if  the  child  knows  the 
major  parts  of  the  human  body. 

DIRECTIONS:    (1)  Put  a  plus  (+)  by  each  correct  response. 

(2)  Put  "d.k,"  if  the  pupil  does  not  know  a  particular 
body  part,    ("d.k."  stands  for  "don't  know**.) 
Record  other  response  for  diagnostic  purposes. 


It  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY 

A.    General  Information 

Test  Questions 

1.  Touch  your  head. 

2.  Point  to  your  hair. 

3»    Touch  }ouT  nose. 

^*    Put  yo\ir  fingers  in  your 
ears. 

5.    Point  to  your  eyest 


6.  stick  out  your  tongue. 

7.  Show  me  your  teeth. 

8.  Close  your  mouth. 
9*  Touch  your  lips. 


Score 


Acceptable  Responses 

Must  touch  some  part  of 
the  head* 

Point  clearly  to  his/her 
hair. 

Must  touch  the  nose. 
Put  fingers  in  ears. 


If  the  pupil  points  to 
either  eye,  the  resi)onse 
is  acceptable.    If  the 
pupil  touches  his  eyelids, 
the  response  is  acceptable. 

Must  show  his  tongue. 

Show  or  point  to  his  teeth. 

Close  his  mouth. 

Touch  either  upper  or  lower 
lip  or  both. 
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Te^t  ftuestlons  Score 

10.  Point  to  your  eyebrows. 

11.  Touch  your  eyelashes, 

12.  Point  to  yo\ir  neck. 

13.  Touch  your  chest.  -^...^ 
Point  to  your  shotilder.  — 

15«  Where  is  yo^\r  stomach? 

16.  Wave  your  arms.  ^..^ 

17.  Clap  your  hands.  -^..^ 

18.  Touch  your  elbow. 

^9•  Wiggle  yotar  fingers. 

20.  Bend  yoxar  wrist.  ^^^^^^^^ 

21.  Touch  your  knees.   

22.  Kick  youx'  leg. 

23.  Stamp  your  feet. 

2h.  Touch  yo\ir  toes. 

25.  Point  to  yo\ir  heel.  -....^ 

26.  Show  me  your  thumbs. 


Acceptable  Responses 

Point  to  either  eyebrow. 

Touch  either  right  or 
left  eyelashes  or  both. 

Point  or  touch  any  part 
of  the  neck. 

Touch  any  part  of  the 
chest. 

Point  or  touch  either 
shoulder. 

Touch  or  point  to  stomach. 
If  the  child  does  not 
respond  after  you  ask  ihe 
first  question,  say,  "Touch 
your  tumny."    If  he  responds 
correctly  to  "tunmy"  give 
a  plus  for  the  response. 

Wave  either  arm  or  both 
aims. 

Must  clap  hands. 

Must  touch  either  left 
elbow  or  right  elbow. 

Must  make  some  movement 
with  his  fingers. 

Must  bend  wrist. 

Must  touch  knees. 

Kick  either  right  leg 
or  left  leg. 

Must  stamp  feet.  Any 
reasonable  movement  of 
the  feet  may  be  counted 
as  a  correct  response # 

Must  touch  toes. 

Must  point  to  either 
the  right  heel  or  the 
left  heel. 

Must  show  thumbs. 
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Test  ftuestions 

27*    Point  to  one  of  your 
fingemaile* 

28 •    Grab  your  ankles • 

29*    Put  your  hands  on  your 
hips* 

30«    Show  me  a  smiling  face* 


Score 


Acceptable  Responses 

Vhxat  point  to  some  fingernail  < 
Vhxst  grab  or  touch  ankles* 

Put  hands  on  hips* 

Hopefully,  the  child  will 
have  a  smile  on  his/her 
face*    Record  response  if 
the  child  does  not  smile* 


Total  correct  responses, 


Scoring^    The  maximum  score  for  the  "Parts  of  the  Body**  test  is  50 
points*    One  point  for  each  correct  action  response*  Acceptable 
responses  are  noted  by  each  item*    Where  several  possible  action 
responses  are  listed,  the  pupil  needs  to  action  respond  to  only 
one  response  to  receive  full  credit* 
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ELEMENTARY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  REPORT 
July,  1972 

This  ia  to  certify  that  


Name  of  Child 
has  attended  a  six-week  sumer  school  session  at 


School 


enrolled  in 


Title  of  Class 

Present   

Days 

Teacher 


Comments: 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Unified  School  District 
Dr*  Alvin      Morris,  Superintendent 


A  REPORT  OP  THE 
POST  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 
1971-72 


Funded  by  ESEA  PL  89-10 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  by 
Phyllis  L*  Cu3?tis,  Evaluation  Assistant 


Research  and  Evaluation  Services  Division 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Walker,  Director 


August,  1972 
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POST  KIMDERGARIEN,  1971-72 


Post  Kindergarten  was  a  six-week  sumaer  program  for  I56  children 
living  in  the  low  incoioe  target  area  of  Greater  Wichita  ready  to  enter  first 
grade  in  Axigust>  1972. 

Tl:e  program  was  designed  to  provide  additional  prereading  experiences 
to  ImrcMe  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  coomunicate  orally.    Stated  as  ob-- 
jectives,  at  the  end  of  the  six~week  session  each  child  ettonding  should  be 
able  toi    (1)  recognize  his  name  in  print,  (2)  reproduce  on  paper  his  name, 
O)  match  letters,  upper  and  lower  case,  (4)  recognize  the  15  high  frequency 
words  as  they  appear  in  experience  charts,  and  (5)  follow  simple  two-step 
directions ♦    Pour  of  the  five  objectives  were  met  to  scxne  degree. 

The  general  procedure  was  the  "interest  center"  type  of  instruction. 
The  Language  Experience  approach  was  used  for  teaching  reading  readiness 
skills.    There  were  ten  classes  in  seven  schools;  the  classes  were  integra- 
ted; classes  met  daily  for  two  hours  for  six  weeks. 

The  total  staff  consisted  of  one  coordinator,  ten  teachers  and  ten  in- 
structional aides.    An  instructional  aide  was  provided  for  each  classrocnn 
to  insure  more  adult  contact  for  each  child.    The  staff  was  integrated.  The 
adult-pupil  ratio  was  I17.8. 

A  two-day  inservice  training  program  was  conducted  Iqr  the  coordinator 
for  teachers  and  instructional  aides.    The  emphasis  was  oni    (I)  organization 
and  planning  for  interest  centers,  and  (2)  special  instruction  on  the  use  of 
language  experience  as  an  approach  to  introducing  reading. 

Field  trips  away  from  the  school  site  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  and  were  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  child's  experiences. 

Bus  transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed  tar- 
get area  schools  to  other  Title  I  attendance  centers  or  extended  service 
schools. 

It  has  been  recooomended  that  the  program  be  established  next  year  with 
emphasis  on  two  components t    (I)  continue  the  Language  Experiences  approach 
to  teach  reading  readiness  skills  with  the  compact  inservice  training  for 
teachers  and  instructional  aides  prior  to  the  suoner  session  and  during  the 
summer  session  and  (2)  design,  plan,  and  conduct  four  parent  meetings  during 
the  suzzmer  session  in  order  to  promote  more  paz^ent  involvement  in  the  school 
program  with  a  stipend  available  for  parents  and  staff  members  who  participate 
in  said  meetings. 
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ACTIVITy  COIHEXT 


The  Title  I  Post  Kindergarten  aumner  program        first  offered  during 
the  simmer  of  1967  and  has  been  offered  each  eucctedirg  sxamner. 

The  Title  I  Post  Kindergarten  sunmer  program  waa  designed  primarily 
for  six-year-old  children  living  in  the  low  income  target  area  of  Greater 
Wichita  ready  to  enter  first  grade  in  August,  1972  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional pre-reading  experiences  to  increaae  vocabulary  and  the  ability 
to  comminicate  07  ally,  to  follow  two-step  directions,  and  to  develop  a 
positive  self-cdncept. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

One  hundred  fifty-six  pupile  participated  in  the  Post  Kindergarten 
sumner  program. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  program  stated  that  each  child  attending 
shoiild  be  able  tot 

(1)  recognize  his  name  in  print; 

(2)  reproduce  on  paper  his  name; 

(3)  match  letters,  upper  and  lower  case; 

(4)  recognize  the  15  high  frequency  words  as  they  appear  in  experience 
charts;  and 

(5)  follow  aixaple  two-step  directions. 

Personnel 

Ten  teachers  from  the  regular  teaching  staff  were  employed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Title  I  Post  Kindergarten  summer  program.    All  teachers  were 
duly  certificated  by  the  State  of  Kansas;  a3,l  teachers  were  female  and  had 
taught  in  the  elementary  area,    Eighty  percent  (8)  of  the  teachers  were 
Caucasian;  20  percent  (2)  of  the  teachers  were  Negro.    Fifty  percent  of 
the  teachers  (5)  had  participated  in  the  program  the  previous  sunmer* 

The  ten  teachers  were  assigned  to  seven  Title  I  target  area  schools; 
three  schools  had  two  Post  Kindergarten  classes.    The  Post  Kindergarten 
classes  met  in  regular  claesrocais  of  the  Wichita  Public  Schools*  Table 
03.1  shows  the  geographic  location  of  each  of  the  seven  school  attendance 
centers  • 

The  teachers  were  aaked  (questionnaire  item  5)  if  they  had  participated 
in  previous  Post  Kindergarten  sunmer  programs;  their  responses  are  shown 
in  Table  O3.2.    One  teacher  (10  percent)  had  had  five  years^ experience  of 
teaching  Post  Kindergarten  sianmer  school;  three  teachers  (30  percent)  had 
had  two  sumners' experience;  one  teacher  (10  percent)  had  had  one  sunmer  of 
experience;  three  teachers  (30  percent)  had  had  no  experience  in  teaching 
sunmer  school;  two  teachers  (20  percent)  gave  no  response* 

All  of  the  teachers  had  had  one  year  or  more  of  teaching  experience 
during  the  regular  school  year. 
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TABLE  05.2 

TEACHERS  IN  PREVIOUS  TITLE  I 
POST  KmDERQARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

Number  of  teachers  «  10  


Number  of  teachers  In  previotis 

Date    Post  Kindergarten  Simmer  Propyams 

1967  1 

1968  1 

1969  2 

1970  5 

1971  5 
No  experience  5 
No  response  2 


Ten  Instructional  aides ,  one  for  each  classroomt  were  enqployed  in 
order  to  proride  and  to  insure  more  adult  contact  for  each  child.  The 
instructional  aides  were  selected  mainly  from  the  same  population  as  the 
children  as  they  more  ftdly  luiderstood  the  life  conditions  of  the  children; 
Follow  Through  instructional  aides  were  given  first  priority  for  the  sum- 
mer jobs;  most  of  the  instructional  aides  were  from  the  low  income  minority 
group  population. 

Eighty  percent  (8)  of  the  instxnactional  aides  were  Negro;  20  percent 
(2)  were  Caucasian;  80  percent  (8)  of  the  instructional  aides  were  female; 
20  percent  (2)  were  male  as  shown  in  Table  O;^.^* 

TABLE  030 

RACIAL  AND  SEX  DISTRIBOTIQN  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDES 
IN  THE  TITLE  I  POST  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM,  STUMER,  1972 


Instructional 
Aides 

Race* 

Caucasian  Negro 
Number     Percent     Number  Percent 

Total 
Number  Percent 

Male 

1 

10.00 

1 

10.00 

2 

20.00 

Female 

1 

10.00 

7 

70.00 

8 

80.00 

Total 

2 

20.00 

8 

80.00 

10 

100.00 

^Only  Caucasian  and  Negro  instructional  aides  participated  in  this  program 
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The  range  of  educational  attainment  of  the  instructional  aides  was 
from  a  High  School  Sophomore  to  three  years  of  college. 

The  instructional  aides  were  asked  (questionnaire  item  I)  if  they 
had  participated  in  previous  programs.    Pour  (40  percent)  had  participated 
in  full- year  regular  programs;  none  had  participated  in  suamcr  programs. 

Eighty  percent  (8)  of  the  instructional  aides  stated  (questionnaire 
item  2)  they  would  like  to  work  in  this  program  again}  20  percent  (2) 
were  \indecided. 

All  instructional  personnel  were  employed  for  two  hoxirs  per  day 
(9:00  -  11:00  a.m.),  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period. 

A  coordinator  was  employed  from  the  regular  administrative  staff 
for  four  hours  per  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six- week  period.  The 
duties  of  the  coordinator  were:    (1)  plan  suggested  program  activities, 
(2)  order  and  distribute  materials  to  teachers,  (3)  plan  and  conduct  a 
two-day  orientation  workshop  for  ten  teachers  and  ten  instructional  aides, 
(4)  daily  supervise  the  program,  (5)  schedule  and  arrange  for  busses  for 
field  trips,  and  (6)  assist  teachers  with  any  problems  that  might  arise. 
The  coordinator  wa8  a  Follow  Through  Program  assistant  during  the  regxilar 
year. 

An  area  principal  provided  administrative  guidance  for  the  sunmer 
program;  the  area  principal  was  employed  for  four  hours  per  day,  five 
days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period. 

The  services  of  a  social  worker  and  a  libr«a:'ian  were  provided  for 
each  school  by  the  Wichita  Board  of  Education. 

All  personnel  served  for  the  six-week  sunmer  session  with  very  in- 
frequent absences.    Duly  certificated  substitutes  were  employed  whenever 
a  sittiation  occurred  when  the  teacher  had  to  be  absent. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  six-week  simmer  session.    Ten  classes  were 
organized  in  seven  Title  I  tar,?:et  schools  for  two  hours  per  day  (9:00  - 
11:00  a.m.),  five  days  a  week,  for  a  six-week  period.    The  156  children 
v/ho  participated  iu  the  prograii  were  selected  and  enrolled  by  the  building 
principals  from  enrollment  cards  filled  out  by  parents  of  the  children. 

The  Post  Kindergarten  classes  were  held  in  the  regulao?  classrooms 
of  Unified  School  District  #259  geographically  located  in  the  area  of 
Greater  Wichita  as  shown  in  Table  03. 1 . 

Bus  transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed 
target  area  schools  to  other  Title  I  attendance  centers  or  extended  service 
schools. 

The  Title  I  classes  wei'e  racially  integrated. 

A  two-day  training  program  was  planned  and  held  for  ten  teachers  and 
ten  instructional  aides  •    The  primary  focuis  was  on  the  organization  and 
planning  for  interest  centers-    Specific  and  special  instmiction  on  the 
use  of  language  experience  as  an  approach  to  introduce  reading  was  included 
in  the  pre-training  program. 

The  coordinator  enqphasized  that  the  general  procedure  to  be  developed 
in  the  classroor  ms  the  small  group  or  "interest  center"  type  of  instruc- 
tion* 

Following  18  an  agenda  of  the  workshop  schedule: 
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Post  Kindergarten  Inservlce  Orientation  Workshop  Schedule.  June  9,  1972 


9:00  - 

9:20 

Get  Acquainted 

9:20  - 

10:10 

Orientation 

10M0  - 

10:30 

Break 

10:30  - 

11:10 

Language  Experience  Approach 

11:10  - 

Video  Tape 

11:to  - 

12:00 

Language  Experience  in  Relation  to  Tape 

1:00  - 

^lko 

Field  Trips  in  Language  Experience  Approach  —  Tish  Maixile 

1:to  - 

2:20 

Interest  Certers  in  the  Classroom  —  Carol  Lininger 

2:20  - 

2:to 

Break 

2ikO  - 

3:10 

Games  for  Learning  —  Ruth  Ediger 

3:10 

Question  and  Answers 

Suimary 

Announcements 

Supplies 

A  stipend  of  fifteen  dollars  (♦15«00)  per  day  was  avsdlable  to  the 
teachers,  instructional  aides,  and  coordinator  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  two  day  orientation  workshop. 

Attendance  data  for  the  inservlce  orientation  meetings  are  shown  in 
Table  03.4. 


TABLE  03.4 

PARTICIPATION  STATISTICS  OP  TITLE  I  POST  KDIDERGARTEN 
PERSONNEL  AT  THE  INSERVICE  MEETINGS,  SUMMER,  1972 


Number  of  teachers  =  10   Number  of  instructional  aides  =  10 

Number  of  meetings  attended 
Personnel  Number  of  Personnel    One  Two   


Teachers 

10 

1.5 

B.5 

Instructional  Aides 

10 

1 

9 

Total 

20 

2.5 

17.5 

Percent 

100.00 

12.5 

87.5 

The  first  full-day  inservice  session  held  for  teachers  and  instruc- 
tional aides    was  an  intensive  training  session  on  how  to  organize  and 
implement  the  Language  Experience  approach  for  teaching  reading  readiness 
skills.    The  general  procediire  to  be  developed  in  the  classroom  was  the 
small  group  or  "interest  center"  type  of  instruction.    A  locally  filmed 
video  tape  of  one  of  the  Follow  Through  kindergarten  classes  was  shown  on 
one  way  to  conduct  a  planning  session  with  the  children  as  they  arrive  at 
school. 

A  short  summary  of  the  inservice  discussions  were:    (1)  games  and 
activities  acceptable  at  interest  centers,  (2)  how  to  organize  the  children 
into  three  committees  so  they  know  specifically  what  interest  center  whey 
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are  to  be  at  and  when  to  rotate  to  the  next  center  (the  interest  centers 
were  labeled  or  color-coded;  each  child  would  be  given  a  yam  necklace 
with  a  colored  triangle  or  square  to  wear  that  he  could  match  with  the 
color  code  on  the  table,  etc.),  O)  suggested  wa^s  for  the  teacher  and 
instructional  aide  to  plan  and  work  together,  (4;  a  demonstration  on  edu- 
cational  games  that  coxad  be  made  by  the  teacher  for  the  interest  centers, 
(5)  the  importance  of  changing  the  activities  at  the  interest  centers  each 
day  and  for  children  at  different  levels  of  reading  growth,  (6)  vocabulary 
games  for  teaching  letters,  sounds,  and  the  higti  frequency  words  in  exper- 
ience stories  the  children  composed  and  the  teacher  transcribed  on  chart 
tablets  or  "shape"  books,  (7)  planning  and  procedures  for  field  trips,  and 
(8)  very  precisely  what  the  coordinator  thought  should  be  taking  place  in 
the  classes  to  insure  reading  growth  for  these  children  during  the  next 
six  weeks*    The  classroom  atmosphere  was  to  be  relaxed,  informal,  and 
flexible,  but  the  "interest  center"  approach  was  to  be  incorporated  and 
the  procedure  was  to  be  followed  each  day  of  the  sunmer  program*  (It 
was  noted  with  the  greatest  of  interest  that  it  truly  was  followed,  too* 
Amazingly,  all  of  the  teachers  tried  it  (or  appeared  to  try  it)  for  the 
entire  six  weeks*) 

A  suggested  day's  schedule  was  as  follows: 
DAILY  SCHEDULE 

9:00  -    9:15        Whole  Group  Planning 
9:15  -  10:00        Interest  Centers 

(1)  Reading  (daily  attended  by  the  teacher) 

(2)  Game  Center 

(a)  Reading  Skills 

(b)  Math  Skills,  peg .boards,  beads,  etc* 

(3)  Art  Center 

(a)  Painting 

(b)  Cutting  and  Pasting 

(c)  Clay 

(d)  Science  center  on  some  days* 

10:00  -  10:15  Recess 
10:15  ~  10:^0  Storytime 
10:30  -  10:45        Music  Period 
10:45-11:00  Evaluation 

The  class  met  as  a  group  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  to  plan  the 
day's  activity,  to  compose  a  short  story  or  sentence  using  the  day's  "high 
frequency  word"  which  the  teacher  wrote  on  large  chart  paper*    The  children 
were  divided  into  three  groups;  each  group  spent  15  minutes  at  each  interest 
center;  the  teacher  was  at  one  interest  center,  the  instructional  aide  at 
one  interest  center,  and  at  the  othor  interest  center  the  children  had  an 
independent  activity— one  they  could  do  by  themselves* 

The  Language  Experience  approach  was  used  for  teaching  readiness 
reading  skills*    The  coordinator  stressed  that  the  room  environment  was 
of  prime  importance*    She  suggested  that  the  whole  roc^n  needed  to  be  labeled 
so  a  child  couldn't  live  in  it  without  reading  words  or  deciphering  pictures. 

At  the  second  inservice  meeting  many  books  and  games  were  suggested. 
Video  tapes  and  filmstrips  were  shown  of  model  classes  filmed  and  produced 
by  the  Wichita  Public  Schools  media  center*    Then,  each  teacher  shared  one 
or  two  ideas  with  the  group  that  they  had  used  with  success  in  their  classes. 
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The  teachers  were  asked  (questloimaiz^  item  9)  if  they  thought  the 
"language  experience  approach"  was  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  Seventy 
percent  (7)  of  the  teachers  rated  it  as  beneficial;  ten  percent  (1)  stated 
"no",  and  20  percent  (2)  gave  no  response  as  shown  in  Table  05.5. 


TABLE  05.5 

RESPONSES  E£  TEACHERS  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM,  SUMMER, 
1972,  TO  SELECTED  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS* 


Number  of  teachers  «  10 


Questionnaire  statement 


Number  of  respondents 
Yes  No         No  Response 

#    ^    #  ^  #  ^ 


1 .  Would  you  teach  this  class 
again  ?  (Item  6) 

2.  Were  you  able  to  use  the 
equipment  and  library  in 

the  building  you  were  assigned? 
(Item  8) 

3.  Was  the  "language  experience 
approach"  beneficial  to  the 
pupils  in  your  class?  (item  9) 

4.  Do  you  have  any  indication 
about  parent  reactions... 
(Item  11) 


8 


70 


80 


70 


50 


10 


10 


30 


20 


20 


20 


20 


■»^e  questionnaire  items  were:    6,  8,  9»  and  11. 
Connents  of  the  teachers  were: 

"I  feel  they  did  gain  knowledge  in  this  approach.  Six  weeks,  however 
is  not  long  enough  to  get  an  adequate  record.." 

"I  feel  this  was  very  beneficial  and  enjoyed  by  most  of  my  pupils." 

"I  think  it's  GREAT!    Ify  kids  really  wanted  to  learn  to  read  and 
really  enjoyed  it.    I'm  sure  going  to  use  it  in  my  first  grade  this 
fall." 


'*I  feel  that  most  of  the  children  were  able  to  learn  through  this 
approach.    By  the  end  of  the  smnmer,  they  were  able  to  recognize  the 
high  frequency  words  in  what  we  wrote  together. " 

"The  children  were  happy  with  this  approach.    It  has  meaning." 
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'"!he  children  made  their  stories  and  their  books.  They  were  proud 
t(.  see  their  names  on  their  books." 

"This  was  an  opportunity  for  some  children  to  express  themselves 
and  have  others  lieten,  who  perhaps  never  have  this  opportunity  at 
home  • " 


The  one  negative  staterSi;nt  noted: 


"The  children  did  not  take  it  seriously, 
thing  and  a  good  timeJ* 


It  was  more  of  a  fun 


The  classroom  supplies  most  beneficial  to  teachers  in  the  summer 
program  were: 

Little  Owl  Books 


( 


2 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
2 

4 


Pairs  Vord  Game 
Candy  Land  Game 

Talking  Alphabet  Kit  (for  listening  center) 

Books  with  tapes 

Magic  Markers  -  assorted  colors 

Oak  tag 

Large  ruled  chart  tablets  (foz*  experience  stories) 

Teacher  constructed  games 

Scissors,  glue,  crayons,  tempera  paints 

Construction  paper  -  assorted  colors 

Library  Books 

Flannel  board 

Squared  manj.la  paper 

Records  and  record  player 


Eighty  percent  (8)  of  the  teachers  reported  they  were  able  to  use  the 
equipment  and  libraries  in  their  assigned  buildings;  20  percent  (2)  of  the 
teachers  gave  no  response  as  shown  on  Table  O3.5. 

It  appeeu^ed  that  some  teachers  had  access  to  an  abundance  of  supplies 
others  had  to  improvise  with  what  was  available.    All  teachers  were  given 
uniform  supplies  (said  items  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  11  as  stated  above); 
some  individuals  seemed  to  have  the  knack  of  "just  locating"  additional 
supplies  when  needed. 

Seventy  percent  (7)  of  the  teachers  responded  that  the  inservice 
meetings  were  of  "much"  value;  ten  percent  (1)  of  the  teachers  remarked 
that  it  was  of  "some"  value;  20  percent  (2)  gave  no  response  as  shown  in 
Table  05,5, 

Eighty  pei'cent  of  the  instructional  aides  replied  (Instructional 
Aide  questionnaire  item  3)  that  the  ineejrvice  training  was  helpful;  ten 
percent  (1)  stated  "of  little  value  because  of  minimal  correlation  with 
what  could  be  achieved  in  claas";  and  ten  percent  (1)  gave  no  response. 

Teachers  were  asked  (questionnaire  item  6)  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  they  would  teach  this  class  again.    Seventy  percent  (7)  replied, 
"Yes,"  they  would  like  to  teach  Post  Kindergarten  again;  ten  percent  (1) 
answered  "No";  20  percent  (2)  of  the  teachers  gave  no  response  as  shown 
in  Table  03.5. 

The  instructional  aides  were  asked  (questionnaire  item  2)  if  they 
would  work  in  thia  summer  program  again.    Seventy  percent  (7)  of  the 
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ins  true  tior  1  aides  responded  •Tfes"  they  would  work  in  this  program  again; 
20  percent  (2)  stated  "No"  and  ten  percent  (1)  gave  no  response. 

Sixty  percent  (6)  of  the  teachers  declared  that  the  help  provided 
by  the  coordinator  was  of  "much"  value,  ten  percent(l)  of  the  teachers 
marked  of  "some"  value,  ten  percent  (1)  of  the  teachers  stated  "none"  for 
value,  and  20  percent  (2)  of  the  teachers  gave  no  response  as  shown  in 
Table  05«6.    Three  teacher's  comments  o«28med  to  siammarize  the  "much  value" 
help  the  coordinator  rende^red: 

"  was  a  great  resource  person. . . " 

 was  a  great  help  to  me.    She  shared  ideas  and  gxiided  me 

through  a  program  that  was  new  to  me»" 

"Having  been  a  classroom  teacher  herself,  she  was  sharing  from  her 
own  background  of  experiences  ~  thii3gs  she  has  tried  and  proven  to 
be  successful." 

It  seems  that  for  a  program  to  be  an  "on-going"  program  there  needs 
to  be  rapport  between  coordinator,  teachers,  instructional  aides,  children, 
parents,  and  the  school  administration.    One  of  the  keys  to  the  sxiccess  of 
the  Post  Kindergarten  Summer  Program,  1972  appeared  to  be  this  "team-effort" 
rapport  generated  among  the  summer  otaff  which,  mainly,  came  about  because 
of  the  tremendovis  effort  put  forth  \?y  the  program  coordinator. 

TABLE  03.6 

RESPONSES  BT  TGIAGHERS  OP  TITLE  I  POST 
KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972,  TO 
SELECTED  Q.UESTIONNAIRJS  ITEMS  1  AND  3 

Number  of  teachers  g  10  

Number  of  respondents 
Much  ScHDe  None     No  Response 

Questionnaire  statement  ^%SpS%i  ^ 

1 .  How  much  value  were  the 
three  inservice  training 

sessions  to  you?  (Item  1)       7     70       1      10       -       -       2  20 

2.  Was  the  help  provided  by 
the  coordiiiator  of  value 

to  you?  (Item  3)  6     6:)       1      10       1       10     2  20 


Field  trips  were  an  integral  part  of  the  summer  programs.    The  coordina- 
tor emphasized  that  the  field  trips  were  to  be  of  educational  value  for  the 
children.    Each  class  was  allocated  one  field  trip  per  class.    Some  classes 
combined  their  field  trips  so  they  could  have  more  than  one.    Field  trips 
away  from  the  school  site  were  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  child's 
experiences a 
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The  instructional  aides  aoconpaaied  the  teacher  on  each  field  trip. 
It  was  recomnended  that  there  be  one  adult  for  every  five  children*  Teachurs 
were  encouraged  to  have  parents  participate  in  the  field  trips. 

Bus  transportation  was  provided  for  said  field  trips.    A  combined 
total  of  16  field  trips  were  taken  by  Post  Kixidergarten  children,  a  mean 
of  1.6  field  trips  per  class  as  shown  in  Table  03»7»    It  was  necessary 
for  each  child  to  have  a  permit  slip  signed  by  his  parents  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  school  attendance  area* 

TABLE  05.7 

FIELD  TRIP  EXCURSIONS  BT  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
TITLE  I  POST  miDERQARTEN  PR0(HIAM,  SUMMER,  1972 


Number  of  classes  a  10* 


Number  of 

Transportation  provided  by: 

Location 

field  trips 

Jones 

Other 

A  Grocery  Store 

1 

1  (Walked) 

KARD  Television  Station 

1 

1  (Walked) 

MacDonald*s  Hamburger  Stand 

1 

1  (Walked) 

The  Rainbow  Bakery 

4 

4 

Pdverside  Park  and  Zoo 

6 

6 

Tour  of  Greater  Wichita 

2 

2 

The  tour  included  the 

following 1 

1*  Riverside  Park  and  Zoo 

2*  The  Municipal  Airport 

^*  Cessna  Aircraft  Co* 

4.  Wichita  Public  Library 

5.  Wichita  Police  Station 

6*  Century  II  Civic  Center 

1  (Walked) 

Wichita  Fire  Station 

1 

Totals 

16 

12 

4 

"^^o  classes  did  not  send  their  data* 


The  total  number  of  parental  contacts  listed  by  category  and  frequency 
are  shown  in  Table  03*8. 

Fifty  percent  (5)  of  the  teachers  reported  favorable  reaction  from 
the  parents  contacted}  ]50  percent  (^1)  of  the  teachers  noted  they  had  no 
indication  how  the  parents  viewed  the  program}  20  percent  (2)  of  the  teachers 
gave  no  response* 

In  total 9  parental  invjblvement  was,  indeed,  rather  meagre. 

At  the  end  of  the  suiziDer  session  each  pupil  was  presented  a  certificate 
of  attendance  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  suamer  program.    A  copy  of  the 
"Elementary  Siunmer  School  Report,"  dated  July,  1972,  which  certified  atten- 
dance in  above  said  program  is  included  in  Appendix  SS  0^* 
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TABLE  05, 8 

PREQUBWCY  OP  PARENTAL  CONTACTS  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  KENDERQAKTEN  TEACHERS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OP  1972 

Number  of  teachers  ^  10»     Number  of  pupils  =  156     Number  of  classes  =  10 

Number  of  parental  contacts  by 
teachers  in  the  following  categories: 


Teachers 

A 

3 

B 

C 

2 

D 

2 

E 

P 

4 

G 

1 

H 

4 

I* 

J* 

Total 

19 

1 

3 


1 

2 

5 


21 


3 

6 

7 
i4 
10 

h 
0 

0 

50 


*Two  teachers  did  not  send  their  data, 
♦''^ese  notes  did  not  include  field  trip  pennits  or  attendance  certificates. 


Budget 

The  Titlo  I  Tost  Kindergarten  summer  program,  1972,  was  supplemented 
by  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  PL  89-10;  the  total 
amount  budgeted  for  this  six-week  activity  was  $12,331.16.    This  included: 
(1)  $6,330.00  for  salaries  for  the  following:    (a)  ten  teachers  for  two 
hours  per  day^  for  30  days,  (b)  ten  instructional  aides  for  two  hours  per 
day,  for  30  days,  (0)  one  coordinator  for  four  hours  per  day,  for  30  days, 
a  d  (d)  for  21  teachers  and  instructional  aides  for  two  full  days  of  an 
orientation  workshop  at  $15.00  per  day  per  person,  (2)  $1,575.00  for  class- 
room supplies,  (3)  other  expenses  such  as:    (a)  coordinator  travel  expenses, 
$67.00;  (b)  pupil  bus  transportation  for  ten  field  trips  at  $26.00  per 
trip,  $260.00  (each  class  was  allowed  one  field  trip  using  the  t«us),  and 
(c)  five  busses  were  used  to  transport  pupils  to  attendance  centers  at 
$75^.00  per  bus  or  a  total  of  $3,770.00  for  the  six-week  period;  thus, 
other  expenses  caioe  to  a  total  of  $4,097*00;  and  (4)  $329.16  for  OASI.  The 
per  pupil  cost  was  $79*05.    This  amount  is  only  the  additional  cost  of  this 
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program.  It  does  not  include  buildings,  maintenance ,  major  equipment  items » 
etc.  which  are  normally  included  in  the  regular  school  year  per  pup.il  costs. 


EVALUATION 

The  main  goal  of  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  was  to  provide  addition- 
al pre-reading  experiences  to  target  area  children  about  to  enter  first 
grade  in  Atigust,  1972. 

Specific  objectives  chosen  for  evalxxation  of  the  program  were: 

1 .  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate improvement  in  vocabulary,  language,  and  verbal  conmuni- 
cation  skills  as  indicated  by  teacher  responses  on  the  Post 
Kindergarten  Evaluation  Instrument,  items  2,  4,  5,  6,  12,  and  15. 

2.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate improvement  in  verbal  and  non-verbal  conceptual  structures, 
as  indicated  by  teacher  responses  on  the  Post  Kindergarten 
Evaluation  Instrument,  items  3>  ^'^f  and  13. 

3.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate non-verbal  expression  as  indicated  by  teacher  responses 
on  the  Post  Kindergarten  Evaluation  Instrument,  items  1  and  10. 

4*    The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate improvement  in  the  development  of  self-worth  or  self- 
concept  as  indicated  by  teacher  responses  on  the  Post  Kindergarten 
Evaluation  Instrument,  itens  7,  9$  16,  17,  and  I8. 

5.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  develop 
constructive  peer  relationships  as  indicated      teacher  responses 
on  the  Post  Kindergarten  Evaluation  Instrument,  items  8  and  14. 

6.  The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  recognize  the  15  high  frequency  words  ("and", 
"that",  etc.)  as  measui'ed  by  oral  response  to  teacher  designed 
instruments. 

7»    The  child  enrolled  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program  will  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  follow  simple  two-step  directions  as  measured 
by  evaltiator  and/or  teacher  evaluation. 

The  primary  factors  considered  in  the  eval\iation  were  the  stated  ob- 
jectives in  the  project.    The  sources  of  evaluative  data  used  to  determine 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils  during  the  project  weret    (I)  Post  Kinder- 
garten Eval\xation  Instrument,  (2)  Wichita  Alphabet  Survey,  Form  A  for  pre- 
test and  Form  B  for  posttest ,  O)  A  List  of  Fifteen  High  Frequency  Words , 
(4)  a  questionnaire  for  teachers,  (5)  a  questionnaire  for  instructional 
aides,  (6)  enrollment  and  attendance  records,  and  (7)  observation  of  classes. 
The  above  said  instruments  were  locally  developed  to  provide  information 
about  the  child's  development  in  self -concept  and  language  development 
during  the  six-week  sunmer  session.    Copies  of  the  evalxuttion  instruments 
are  included  in  Appendix  SS  03. 

Pupils  selected  for  participation  in  the  Post  Kindergarten  program 
were  selected  by  the  building  principals  from  enrollment  cards  filled  out 
by  the  parents  of  the  children. 

One  hundred  fifty-six  children  participated  in  the  six-week  program. 
The  mean  class  size  was  15»6o  pupils  per  class;  the  range  was  from  12  to  22. 
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The  mean  number  of  days  attended  was  22.55  as  shown  in  Table  03.9.  The 
mean  daya  of  absences  were  7,k^  days  per  pupil. 

TABLE  05.9 

SUMMARY  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FOB  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  KENDERQARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Pupils 

Number 
of  pupils 

Percent 
of  pupils 

Total 
days 
attended 

Total 
days 
absent 

X  niMber 
of  days 
attended 

X  number 
of  days 
absent 

Boys 

76 

48.72 

1.718 

562 

22.61 

709 

Girls 

80 

51.28 

1,800 

600 

22.50 

7.50 

Total 

156 

100.00 

3,518 

1,162 

22.55 

7.45 

Participation  statistics  were  listed  for  boys,  girls  fitnd  conabined 
classes  in  Tables  0^.10,  05.ll,  and  03.12  respectively. 

Sex  and  racial  ccxnposition  for  Post  Kindergarten  are  listed  in  Tables 
05.15,  05.14,  and  05.15.    Total  enrollment  by  race  included:    (1)  Caucasian  - 
45.51^,  (2)  Oriental  -  .64j6,  (5)  Negro  ~  45.59^,  (4)  Mexican  iUnerican  -  8.97^, 
and  (5)  American  Indian  -  1.28?5.    In  total,  there  were  2.55Jg  more  girls 
than  boys  enrolled  in  Post  Kindergarten  in  the  sxanmer  of  1972;  there  were 
5.21^  more  Caucasian  boys  than  Caucasian  girls;  in  contrast,  there  were: 
(1)  5«85^  more  Negro  girls  than  Negro  boys,  and  (2)  2.55^  more  Mexican 
American  girls  than  Mexican  American  boys.    Only  one  (.64}t)  Chinese  girl 
was  enrolled  in  the  program.    Two  (l.28?5)  American  Indian  boys  attended 
said  program;  no  American  Indian  girls  were  enrolled  during  the  sunnier  of 
1972. 

To  attempt  to  get  scane  meaaure  of  improvement  of  self-concept,  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a  locally-prepared  evaluation  instrument 
for  each  child;  on  above  said  instnmje;:*  the  teachers  were  to  indicate  by 
a  checkmark  whether  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  goal  or  activity  was  "much", 
"some",  or  "none"  during  the  six-week  summer  session*     Said  evaluation 
instruments  were  tallied  by  class  and  by  sex  within  each  class  for  frequency 
of  the  type  of  iniprovement  made  by  boys,  by  girls,  and  as  a  combined  group 
of  pupils.    The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  O5.16,  05.17,  and  05.18,  for 
boys,  girls  and  combined  classes  respectively. 
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TABLE  03.10 

BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMffiR  PROGRAM,  1972 
Number  of  classes  -  10  Number  of  boys  =  76 


Number 

of  days  in  the 

summer 

session  3 

?0 

Classes 

2/  -in 

Class 

/t>  Ul 

Class 

1 

2 

^  4 

iotal 
Days  Attended 

A 

6 

42.85 

2 

2  2 

164 

B 

5 

41.66 

1 

5  1 

124 

C 

4 

26.66 

4 

94 

D 

11 

50.00 

5 

6 

236 

E 

10 

76.92 

6 

2 

2 

213 

P 

10 

55.55 

8 

2 

258 

6 

9 

52.94 

4 

3  2 

181 

H 

6 

3 

118 

I 

9 

64.28 

4 

5 

193 

J 

6 

46.15 

1 

5 

137 

Totals 

76  . 

48.72 

38 

31  5 

2 

1,718 

*1=Caucasian,  2=0riental,  >=Negro,  4=Jfexican  American,  5=Anerican  Indian 


Post  Kindergarten  teachers  indicated  the  following  as  factors  that 
influenced  attendance  (questionnaire  item  15)  during  the  sumer  session 
as  follows: 


Number  of 

Number  and  Percent 

of 

Category 

Responses 

Teacher  Responses 

# 

% 

Illness 

7 

4 

40 

Vacation  of  parents 

11 

6 

60 

Oversleeping 

9 

7 

70 

Lack  of  interest 

8 

4 

40 

Other  reasons 1 

2 

2 

20 

(1)  Rainy  Weather 

1 

10 

(2)  Sviinming  Lessons 

1 

1 

10 

No  Response 

3 

3 

30 

•'Vacation  of  parents"  and  "oversleeping"  seemed  to  be  the  two  main 
factors  that  influenced  attendance  (questionnaire  item  15)  and  accounted  for 
the  largest  number  of  absences  in  the  simmer  program. 
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TABLE  05.11 

GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  POST  KINDEHGARIEN  SUM4BR  PRO(»AM,  1972 
Number  of  classes  =  10  Number  of  girls  =  80 


Number  of 

days  in  the 

sunmer 

session 

=  50 

Classes 

#  in 
Class 

%  in 
Class 

1 

2 

Race* 

3 

4 

5 

Total 
Days  Attended 

A 

8 

57.14 

2 

3 

3 

145 

B 

7 

58.33 

1 

3 

3 

146 

C 

11 

7303 

8 

224 

D 

11 

50.00 

5 

5 

1 

304 

E 

23.07 

2 

1 

77 

P 

8 

44.44 

4 

3 

1 

200 

G 

8 

47.05 

4 

1 

3 

190 

H 

12 

66.66 

9 

3 

287 

I 

5 

35.71 

4 

1 

63 

J 

7 

53.84 

4 

164 

Totals 

80 

51.28 

55 

1 

37 

9 

1,800 

*1=Caucaflian,  2=0riental,  >Negro,  4=;Mexican  Anerican,  ^^^American  Indian 
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TABLE  03.12 

PARTICIPATION  3IAIISTICS  FOR  GOSEINED  CLASSES  ENROLLED 

IN  Tni£  I  Po;:r  idNnEROARiEN  sumsR  prooram,  1972 


Number  of 

classes 

«  10 

Number  uf  days  in  Sumner  session 

=  30 

Classes 

Number  in  class 
Male  Female 

Total 

1 

Race* 

2     3     4  5 

Number  of  days  attended 
Male        Female  Total 

A 

6 

8 

14 

4' 

5 

5 

164 

145 

309 

B 

5 

7 

12 

2 

6 

4 

124 

146 

270 

C 

4 

11 

15 

7 

8 

94 

224 

31  £ 

D 

11 

11 

22 

10 

11 

1 

236 

304 

540 

E 

10 

13 

3 

2 

213 

77 

290 

P 

10 

8 

18 

1? 

5 

1 

258 

200 

458 

0 

9 

8 

17 

8 

1  6 

2 

181 

190 

371 

H 

6 

12 

18 

12 

6 

118 

287 

I 

9 

5 

14 

4 

9 

1 

193 

63 

256 

J 

6 

7 

13 

4 

9 

137 

164 

301 

Totals 

76 

80 

156 

71 

1  68 

14  2 

1,718 

1,800 

3,518 

*1 -Caucasian,  2«0riental,  >Negrot  Wfexican  American,  5:^American  Indian. 
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TAH[£  05.13 

RACIAL  DISTRIBOTICHJ  OP  BOYS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERGARTEN  SIMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*                            1          2  3 

4  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils         38         -  5I 

5  2 

76 

Percent                      24. 36     -  19.8? 

3^21  1.28 

48.72 

TABLE  03.14 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  (F  GIRLS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERGARIEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*                            1          2  3 

Total 

Number  o:f  pupils         33          1  37 

0 

80  • 

Percent                       21.1 5     .64  23.72 

5.76  - 

51.27 

TABLE  03.15 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUPILS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERQARTEN  SUMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*                            1          2  3 

Total 

Number  of  pupils         71          1  68 

14  2 

156 

Percent                      45*51      .64  43,59 

8.97  1.28 

99.99 

*1=:Caucasian,  2=:0riental,  >Negro,  Mfexican  American,  5x;American  Indian 
NOTE:    Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 
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TABLE  03*  16 

RESPONSES  OF  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Number  of  classrooms  ^  10 


Number  of  boys  »  74^ 


Goal  or  Activity  

1.  Child  demonstrates  ability  to  interpret  creative 


Number  and  Percent 
nak 

S 

f 


of  pupils  making  improvement 
Much  Some  None 

#  X 


pictures. 

11 

14.86 

52 

70.27 

11 

14.86 

2. 

Child  narrates  own  experiences  to  class  and/or 

teacher . 

21 

28.37 

42 

56.75 

11 

14.86 

3. 

Child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for  reading. 

15 

20.27 

49 

66.21 

10 

13.51 

4 

Child  has  improved  ability  to  express  ideas  orally 

and  in  i^iting. 

16 

21.62 

46 

62.16 

12 

16.21 

5. 

Child  has  increased  his  vocabulary. 

7 

9.45 

53 

71.62 

14 

18.91 

6. 

Child  has  improved  articulation  and  enunciation. 

I 

1.35 

50 

67.56 

23 

31.08 

7. 

Child  shows  acceptance  of  self,  establishment  of 

self -worth. 

II 

14.86 

45 

60.81 

18 

24.32 

8. 

Child  builds  meaningful  socle:!  relationships. 

5 

6.75 

49 

66.21 

20 

27.02 

9. 

Child  is  open  to  experience,  can  accept  his 

own  errors. 

6 

8.10 

47 

63.51 

21 

28.37 

10. 

Child  has  improved  his  ncn-verbal  expression  (art. 

rhythm,  etc.) 

3 

4.05 

64 

86.48 

7 

9.45 

11. 

Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory  discrimi- 

nation. 

9 

12.16 

58 

78.37 

7 

9.45 

12. 

Child  c«n  express  the  likenesses  end  differences  in 

visual  and  oral  media. 

8 

101.81 

61 

82.43 

5 

6.75 

13. 

Child  can  group  mathemacicdl  concepts  of  size,  posi- 

tion, and  time. 

3 

4.05 

56 

75.67 

15 

20.27 

U. 

Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior;  has  improved 

ability  to  learn. 

7 

9.45 

48 

64.86 

19 

25.67 

15. 

Child  has  improved  observation  skills,  can  make 

generalizations  about  environment. 

6 

8.10 

56 

75.67 

12 

16.21 

16. 

Child  has  improved  his  physical  coordination. 

5 

6.75 

58 

78.37 

11 

'.4.86 

17. 

Child  participates  in  physical  exercises. 

8 

10.81 

56 

75.67 

10 

13.51 

18. 

Child  has  improved  health  habits,  body  care. 

4 

5.40 

58 

78.37 

12 

16.21 

TOTAL  146 

10.96 

948 

71.18 

238 

17.86 

♦Data  were  not  available  for  two  pupila. 
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TABLE  05.17 


RESPONSES  OF  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Number  of  classes  *  10 


Number  of  ^rls  »  76* 


Goal  or  Activity  

I*  Child  demonstrates  ability  to  interpret 


Number  and  Percent 
of  pupils  making  improvement 
Much  Some  None 

Z        »       7>        ^  % 


creacive  pictures* 

^9 

A 9  in 

A  1 
*♦  L 

^'K  OA 
J  J  .  W 

0 
J 

1  OA 

9 

uniLa  narrates  own  experience  co  ciass 

and / or  teacher • 

51 

HO .  DO 

Jo 

A  7  111 

/ .  Jo 

J 

1  OA 

J  « 

Child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for  reading. 

Q  CO 

A^ 

Afl  *i9 
OU .  jL 

"X  OA 

4. 

Child  has  improved  ability  to  express  ideas 

orally  and  in  writing. 

28 

36.84 

43 

56.57 

5 

6.57 

5. 

Child  has  increased  his  vocabulary. 

20 

26.31 

54 

71.05 

2 

2.63 

6. 

Child  has  improved  artlcxilation  and  enunciation. 

11 

14,47 

60 

78.94 

5 

6.57 

7. 

Child  shows  acceptance  of  self^  establishment 

of  self -worth. 

20 

26.31 

50 

65.78 

6 

7.89 

8. 

Child  builds  meaningful  social  relationships. 

18 

23.68 

55 

72.36 

3 

3.94 

9. 

Child  is  open  to  experience,  can  accept  his 

own  errors. 

15 

19.73 

54 

71.05 

7 

9.21 

10. 

Child  has  improved  his  non-verbal  expression 

(art,  rhythm,  etc.) 

18 

73.68 

51 

67.10 

7 

9.21 

11. 

Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory 

discrimination. 

17 

72.36 

55 

72.36 

4 

5.26 

12. 

Child  can  express  the  likenesses  and  diff* 

erences  in  visual  and  oral  media. 

18 

23,68 

54 

71.05 

4 

5.26 

13. 

Child  can  group  mathematical  concepts  of  size. 

position  and  time. 

18 

23.68 

52 

68.42 

6 

7.89 

14. 

Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior;  has 

improved  ability  to  learn. 

23 

30,26 

47 

61.84 

6 

7.89 

15. 

Child  has  improved  observation  skills,  can  make 

generalizations  about  environment. 

17 

22.36 

56 

73.68 

3 

3.94 

16. 

Child  has  improved  his  physical  coordination. 

13 

17,  m 

59 

77.63 

4 

5.26 

17. 

Child  participates  in  physical  exercises. 

16 

21,05 

56 

73.68 

4 

5.26 

18. 

Child  has  improved  health  habits,  body  care. 

13 

17.10 

58 

76,31 

5 

6.57 

TOTAL 

361 

26,39 

927 

67.76 

80 

5.84 

♦Data  were  not  available  for  foiir  pupils. 
They  did  not  attend  class  long  enough  to  be  evaluated. 
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TABLE  03.18 

RESPONSES  OF  TEACHERS  CWJCERNING  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMBINED  CLASSES 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  TITLE  I  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SOMMER  PROGRAM,  1972. 


Number  of  clagses  ■  10  Number  of  children  »  150* 

Number  and  Percent 
of  pupils  making  Improvement 
Much        Some  None 


Goal  or  Activity 

# 

z 

# 

7. 

# 

7. 

Child  demonstrates  ability  to  Interpret 

creative  pictures. 

43 

28.66 

93 

52 

.00 

14 

9.33 

2. 

Child  narrates  own  experience  to  class 

and/or  teacher. 

58 

38.66 

78 

52 

.00 

14 

9.33 

•  3. 

Child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for  reading. 

42 

28.00 

95 

63 

.33 

13 

8.66 

Child  has  Improved  ability  to  express  ideas 

orally  and  in  writing. 

44 

29.33 

89 

59 

.33 

17 

11.33 

5. 

Child  has  increased  his  vocabulary. 

27 

18.00 

107 

71 

.33 

16 

10.66 

6. 

Child  has  improved  articulation  and  enunciation. 

12 

8.00 

110 

73 

.33 

28 

18.66 

7. 

Child  shows  acceptance  of  self,  establishment 

of  self-worth. 

31 

20.66 

95 

63 

.33 

24 

16.00 

8. 

Child  builds  meaningful  social  relationships. 

23 

15.33 

104 

69 

.  33 

23 

15.  33 

9. 

Child  is  open  to  experience,  can  accept  his 

own  errors . 

21 

14.00 

101 

67 

.33 

28 

18.66 

1  10. 

Child  has  Improved  his  non-verbal  expression 

(art,  rhythm,  etc.) 

21 

14.00 

115 

76 

.66 

14 

9.33 

11. 

Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory 

discrimination. 

26 

17.33 

113 

75 

.33 

11 

7.33 

12. 

Child  can  express  the  likenesses  and  diff- 

erences In  visual  and  oral  media. 

26 

17.33 

115 

76 

.66 

9 

6.00 

1  13. 

Child  can  group  mathematical  concepts  of  size. 

position  and  time. 

21 

14.00 

108 

72 

.00 

21 

14.00 

14. 

Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior;  has 

Improved  ability  to  learn. 

30 

20.00 

95 

63 

.33 

25 

16.66 

15. 

Child  has  Improved  observation  skills,  can  make 

generalizations  about  envlronnent. 

23 

15.33 

112 

74 

.66 

15 

10.00 

;  16. 

Child  has  Improved  his  physical  coordination. 

18 

12.00 

117 

78 

.00 

15 

10.00 

.  17. 

Child  participates  in  physical  exercises. 

24 

16.00 

112 

74 

.00 

14 

9.33 

-  18. 

Child  has  Improved  hea^h  habits,  body  care. 

17 

11.33 

116 

77 

.33 

17 

11.  33 

TOTAL 

507 

18.78 

1875 

69 

.45 

318 

11.77 

i 


^Data  were  not  available  for  six  pupils. 

j 
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TABLE  03.19 

HANK  ORDER  OP  THE  PERCEMT  RATINGS  FOR  BOYS  IN  THE 
•MaCH'  IMPROVEMEMT  COLUMN  OP  THE  POST  KINDERGARTEN 
EVALUATION  INSTRIMEMT,  SUMMER,  1972 

Number  of  classes  =»  10  Number  of  boys  a  72*  

Goal  or  Activity  Percent  Item  number 

1.  Child  narrates  ovm  experiences  to 

class  and/or  teacher.  28.37  2 

2.  Child  has  improved  ability  to  express 

ideas  orally  and  in  writing.  21.62  4 

3*  Child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for 

reading.  20.2?  3 

4.  Child  demonstrates  ability  to  interpret 

creative  pictxires.  14.86  1 

5.  Child  shows  acceptance  of  self,  establish- 
ment of  self -worth.  14.86  7 

6.  Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination.  12.16  11 

7«  Child  can  express  the  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  visual  and  oral  media.  10. 81  12 

8.  Child  participates  in  physical  exerciMS.       10. 81  17 

9.  Child  has  increased  his  vocabulary.  9«45  5 

10.  Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior;  has 

improved  ability  to  learn.  9«45  l4 

11.  Child  is  open  to  experience,  can  accept  his 

own  errors.  8, 10  9 

12.  Child  has  improved  observation  skills,  can 

make  generalizations  about  environment.  8.10  15 

13.  Child  builds  meaningful  social  relation- 
ships. 6.75  B 

14.  Child  has  inqproved  his  physical  coordination.  6.75  16 

15«  Child  has  inqproved  health  habits,  body  care.    5. 40  18 

16.  Child  has  improved  his  non-verbal  expression 

(art,  rhythm,  etc.)  4.05  10 
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Goal  or  Activity 

Percent 

Item  number 

Child  can  group  mathematical  concepts 
of  size,  position,  and  time. 

4*  05 

Child  has  ioiproved  articulation  and 
exxanciation* 

105 

6 

"^Data  were  not  available  for  two  pupils* 
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TABLE  03.20 


RANK  ORDER  OP  THE  PERCENT  RATINGS  FOR  GIRLS  IN 
THE  'MUCH'  IMPROVEMENT  COLUMN  OP  THE  POST  KINDERGARTEN 
EVALUATION  INSTRtT*^,  SUMMER,  1972 


Number  of  classes  =10 


Number  of  girls  =  l6* 


Goal  or  Aotivity 


Percent 


9.  Child  has  improved  his  non-verbal  expression 

(art,  rhythm,  etc.)  23. 68 

10.  Child  can  express  the  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  visual  and  oral  media.  23.68 

11.  Child  can  group  mathematical  concepts  of 

size,  position,  and  time.  23.68 

12.  Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination.  22.36 

13.  Child  has  improved  observation  skills,  can 

make  generalizations  about  environment.  22.36 

14.  Child  participates  in  physical  exercises.  21.05 

15.  Child  is  open  to  e^cperience,  can  accept 

his  own  errors.  19.73 


Item  number 


1 .  Child  narrates  ovm  experiences  to  class 

and/or  teacher.  ^.63 

2.  Child  demonstrates  ability  to  interpret 
creative  pictures.  42.10 

3.  Child  has  improved  ability  to  express 

ideas  orally  aoid  in  writing.  36.84 

4.  Child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for 

reading.  35.52 

5.  Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior, 

has  improved  ability  to  learn.  30. 26 

6.  Child  has  incr<  ..sed  his  vocabulary.  26. 31 

7.  Child  shows  acceptance  of  self,  establish- 
ment of  self -worth.  26. 31 

8.  Child  builds  meaningful  social  relation- 
ships. 23.68 


4 

14 
5 

7 
8 

10 
12 

13 
11 

15 
17 
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Goal  or  Activity 


Percent 


Item  number 


^6•  Child  has  improved  his  physical 
coordination. 


17*10 


16 


17*  CMld  has  improved  health  habits,  body 
care. 


17.10 


18 


18.  Child  has  iinproved  articulation  and 
enunciation. 


14.47 


6 


*Data  were  not  available  for  four  pupils. 


The  percent  ratings  in  the  "much"  improvement  column  for  boys  in 
Table  03.19  are  listed  in  rank  order. 

The  percent  ratings  in  the  **mttch"  improvement  col\amn  for  girls  in 
Table  0^.20  are  listed  in  rank  order. 

In  the  top  fourth  of  the  "much"  ingjrovement  rankings  both  boys  and 
girls  demonstrated  the  highest  percent  of  improvement  in  (1)  narrates  own 
experiences  to  class  and  teacher,  (2)  ability  to  express  ideas  orally  and 
in  writing  (the  teacher  wrote  the  spoken  words  on  large  chart  tablets), 
(3)  an  appreciation  for  reading,  and  (4)  ability  to  interpret  creative 
pictures*    Both  boys  and  girls  had  the  lowest  percent  of  "much"  ii^provement 
in  item  6,  improved  articulation  and  enunciation,  1.35J?  and  1 4. 47^8  respec- 
tively.   It  was  noted  that  item  6  was  marked  as  the  lowest  amount  of  im- 
provement gain  for  both  boys  and  girls  during  the  summers  of  1970  and  1971. 

In  the  "some"  improvement  column  of  the  evaluation  instrument  as  a 
group  the  boys  were  rated  higher  in  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15>  16,  ^^f  and  18  which  were:    (1)  child  demoiistrates  ability  to  inter- 
pret creative  picturesi    boys  -  70.27^,  girls  53.94^  (item  I),  (2)  child 
narrates  own  experiences  to  class  and/or  teacher,  -  boys  56.75jKf  girls 
47.56^  (item  2),  (3)  child  demonstrates  an  appreciation  for  reading  - 
boys  66.21^,  girls  60.52Jf  (item  3),  (4)  child  has  improved  ability  to  ex- 
press ideas  orally  and  in  writing  -  boys  62.l6jJ,  girls  56.57^8  (item  4), 
(5)  child  has  ing)roved  his  non-verbal  expression  -  boys  86.48jg,  girls 
67.10^  (item  10),  (6)  child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory  discrimi- 
nation -  boys  78. 37/^,  girls  72.36^8  (item  11 ),  (7)  child  can  express  the 
likenesses  and  differences  in  visual  and  oral  media  -  boys  82.43Jg,  girls 
71.05^  (item  12),  (8)  child  can  group  mathematical  concepts  of  size,  posi- 
tion and  time  -  boys  75*67JJt  girls  68.4?^  (item  13),  (9)  child  shows  suc- 
cessful learner  behavior;  has  improved  ability  to  learn  -  boys  75*67/j» 
girls  61. 84^  (item  l4),  (10)  child  has  improved  observation  skills,  can 
make  generalizations  about  environment  -  boys  75.6?^,  girls  73.68^  (item 
15) f  (11)  child  has  improved  his  physical  coordination  -  boys  78.37^» 
girls  n*6j>%  (item  16),  (12)  child  participates  in  physical  exercises  - 
boys  75*67?5f  girls  (item  17),  and  (13)  child  has  improved  health 

habits,  body  care  -  boys  78.37Jf,  girls  76.31^  (item  18).    The  girls  had  a 
higher  percent  of  ratings  on  the  other  five  items  marked  "some"  improvement 
than  the  boys  as  shown  in  Table  0^.21. 

The  boys  excelled  the  girls  in  all  items  that  were  checked  in  the  "none" 
improvement  column  as  shown  on  Table  03»l6» 


T 
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Responses  of  teachers  on  "Part  II  Post  Kindergarten  Evaluation 
Instrument  Concerning  Specific  Observations"  for  boys,  girls  and  combined 
classes  are  shown  in  Tables  05.22,  and  05.24  respectively. 

According  to  teacher  respondents  on  "Part  II  Post  Kindergarten 
Evaluation  Conc*-ming  Specific  Obaervationa",  98  percent  (l47)  of  the 
children  in  Post  Kindergarten  were  able  to  recognise  their  naise  in  print 
at  the  end  of  the  suniaer  session,  1972  (item  I);  88  percent  (132)  were 
able  to  print  their  first  name  correctly  (item  2),  whereas    only  28  per- 
cent (43)  were  able  to  print  their  last  name  correctly  (item  5);  80  per- 
cent (120)  were  able  to  follow  simple  two-step  directions  (item  h);  38 
percent  (57)  were  able  to  identify  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(item  5)  as  tabulated  in  Table  0Jf.2k  for  combined  classes. 

It  was  noted  that  three  of  the  above  said  items  -  one,  two,  and 
four  -  were  in  the  upper  quartile;  two  items  -  three  and  five  -  were 
in  the  second  quartile. 

A  comparison  of  the  percent  of  goals  met  by  boys  and  girls  on  Part 
II  Post  Kindergarten  Evaluation  is  shown  in  Table  03^25. 


TABLE  03.22 


RESPONSES  OP  TEACHERS  CJN  PART  II  POST  KINDERGARIEN 
EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT  CQNCERNINO  SPECIFIC  OBSERVATIONS 
OP  BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SUMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Time  interval  =  six  weeks 
rtMumber  of  classes  ^  10 


Number  of  boys  «  74* 


Goals 


Number  and  Percent 
»f  pupils  who  met 
stated  goals 
Yea  No 

 i  # 


1.  The  child  is  able  to  recognize  his 

name  in  print.  jz 

2.  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  first 
name  correctly.  62 

3*  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  Xaat 

name  correctly.  20 

4.  The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  two 
step  directions,  (e.g. :  Pick  up  the 
pencil  and  close  the  door.  Print 
your  name  on  this  paper;  then  put  it 

on  the  table,  etc.).  56 

5.  The  child  is  able  to  identify  each  of 
the  letters  of  xhe  alphabet  orally.  20 


97.29 


2.70 


83.78         12  16.21 


27.02        54  72.97 


75.67        18  24.32 


27.02        54  72.97 


*Data  were  not  available  for  two  (2)  pupils. 
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TABLE  05.23 

RESPONSES  OP  TEACHERS  ON  PART  II  POST  KINDERGARTEN 
EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT  CONCERNING  SPECIFIC  OBSERVATIONS 
OP  GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  3UMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Time  interval  «  six  weeks 
Number  of  classes  »  10 


Number  of  girls  »  76* 


Goals 


Nug"^  X  ftPd  Percent 
of  pupils  who  met 
stated  goals 
Yes  No 
#     ~     %  I  1 


1.  The  child  is  able  to  recognize  his 

name  in  print.  73 

2.  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  first 
name  correctly.  70 

3#  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  last 

name  correctly.  23 

4.  The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  two 
step  directions,  (e.g.  Pick  up  the 
pencil  and  close  the  door*  Print 
your  name  on  this  paper;  then  put  it 

on  the  table •  etc.)*  64 

5.  The  child  is  able  to  identify  each  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  orally.  37 


98,68 


92.10 


1.31 


7.89 


30.26       53  69.73 


84.21        12  15*78 


48*68       39  51.31 


*Data  were  not  available  for  four  (4)  pupils. 
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TABLE  0J.2k 


RESPONSES  OP  OEACHEHS  ON  PART  II  POST  KINDERQARTEN 
EVALUATION  IN3TRUHENT  CONCERNING  SPECIFIC  OBSERVATIONS 
OP  COMBINED  CLASSES  ENRQUiED  IN  THE  SUM4ER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Time  Interval  »  six  weeks 
Number  of  classes  «  10 


Number  of  mxpils  ^  150* 


Goals 


Number  and  Percent 
of  pupils  who  met 
stated  g^oals 
Yes  No 


1.  The  child  is  able  to  recognize  his 

naise  in  print.  lif7 

2.  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  firpt 
xiame  correctly.  1^2 

3»  The  child  is  able  to  print  his  last 

name  correctly.  4^ 

4.  The  child  is  able  to  r:>llow  siaaple  two 
step  directions,  (e.g.  Pick  tap  the 
pencil  and  close  the  door.  Print 
your  name  on  this  paper;  then  put  it 

on  the  table,  etc.).  120 

5.  The  child  is  able  to  identify  each  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  orally.  57 


98.00 


2.00 


88.00         18  12.00 


28.66       107  7103 


80.00         30  20.00 


38.00       93  62.00 


♦Data  were  not  available  for  six  (6)  pimils. 
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TA£U£  0:^.23 

A  BAIi  GRAPH  ON  THE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  PERCENIACS:  OF  GOALS 
MET  m  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AS  INDICATED  Bi  OEACHER  RESPONSES 
ON  PART  II  POST  KINDERGARTEN  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT 
CONCERNING  SPECIFIC  OBSERVATIONS  SUMMER,  1972 


Boy3    N  =  74  Time  interval  =  six  weeks 

iS<SS&.  Girls  N  =  76 


Goals 


84^ 


3  tmmms^^m  27% 


7^ 


5    ^HHHViHB  27^ 

0  20  60  80  100 

Percentage  of  Goals  Met 
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To  attempt  to  get  some  measure  as  to  whether  children  were  able  to 
match  upper  and  lower  case  letters  of  che  alphabet  and  recognize  the  15 
high  frequency  words,  locally  prepared  instnaments  were  administered  to 
a  stratified  random  sampling  of  children  the  first  week  and  last  week  of 
the  six-week  summer  session.  The  results  are  shown  on  Tables  03.26  and 
03.27  respectively.    Copies  of  the  instruments  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

The  children  enrolled  in  Post  Kindergarten  had  a  mean  gain  of  8.52 
points  on  the  instrument  for  upper  and  lower  case  letters  to  be  matched. 
Of  the  ch^±dren  in  the  stratified  random  sanqpling,  eight  (38*09^)  were  able 
to  match  all  26  letters  correctly  and  s^L  the  names  of  the  letters  correctly 
on  the  posttest  as  shown  in  Taole  0^.26;  however,  on  the  posttest  the  chil- 
dren did  match  correctly  80  percent  (80^5)  of  the  upper  and  lower  case  letters, 
but  knew  only  62  percent  of  the  letter  names.    It  appears  that  some  of  the 
children  have  still  not  become  aware  of  or  mastered  the  grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences  (the  sovmd-symbol  relationships).    The  coordinator  emphasized 
to  the  teachers  the  importance  of  modeling  and  verbalizing  to  the  children 
as  an  activity  was  in  progress.    The  goal  of  being  able  to  match  upper  and 
lower  case  letters  has  been  met;  it  is  rather  disappointing  that  in  the 
process  the  letter  names  (or  so\md3  as  scHne  Distar  people  would  proclaim) 
were  not  learned  by  all  of  the  children,  too. 

For  being  able  to  match  upper  and  lower  case  letters  by  Post  Kindergar- 
ten children  on  the  posttest,  the  range  was  from  one  to  26,  the  median  was 
24,  and  the  mean  was  20. 81. 

On  the  instrument  developed  for  the  15  liigh  frequency  words  the  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  say  the  words  (the  words  were  printed  beginning  with 
lower  case  letters  and  upper  case  letters)  orally.    Six  children  were  asked 
to  read  sentences  from  their  "shape"  books  (books  cut  into  shapes  such  as 
a  pineapple  if  they  had  had  a  pineapple  tasting  party  and  wrote  their  own 
stories  about  said  party);  they  were  able  to  tell  about  the  pineapple  party. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  instrument  is  too  difficvdt  for  this  age  child 
or  the  children  didn't  learn  the  words;  there  was  an  average  gain  of  1.b1 
high  frequency  words  during  the  six-week  session.    The. range  was  from  0  to 
15  words;  one-fourth  of  the  children  knew  1 4  to  15  words.    The  percentage 
gain  of  decoded  words  was  I.81  .    Perhaps  the  saisple  sho\xld  have  been  larger. 
During  observations  of  classes  it  did  appear  that  the  children  were  submerged 
in  language.    Altho\igh  the  goal  was  not  met  of  being  able  to  decode  the  15 
high  frequency  words  in  experience  charts  (or  being  able  to  recognize  the  15 
high  frequency  words  out  of  context),  the  children  did  achieve  a  small  gain 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  immensely. 
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T.\BLE  03»26 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  CASE  ALPHABET  LETTERS  MATCHED  BY  PUPILS 
ENROLLED  IN  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUl-MER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Number  of  children  =  21*  English  Alphabet  =  26  letters 

Number  of  classes    =    9**   Time  interval  =  six  weeks 

Upper  and  Lower  Case  Percent  of 

Alphabet  Letters  Matched  Letter  Names 

Pretest  Posttest  Known  On 


Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Posttest 

Client 

Correct 

Matched 

Correct 

Matched 

Of  Gain 

Number 

Percent 

A 

25 

88 

26 

100 

11 

26 

100 

B 

17 

65 

26 

100 

35 

26 

100 

c 

24 

92 

26 

100 

8 

26 

100 

D 

8 

31 

26 

100 

69 

11 

42 

E 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

P 

7 

44 

13 

50 

23 

7 

27 

G 

5 

19 

17 

65 

46 

5 

19 

H 

25 

96 

26 

100 

4 

26 

100 

I 

1 

4 

i4 

54 

50 

10 

38 

J 

25 

96 

26 

100 

4 

26 

100 

K 

10 

38 

19 

73 

35 

12 

46 

L 

4 

15 

20 

77 

61 

16 

61 

M 

16 

61 

24 

92 

31 

24 

92 

N 

14 

54 

25 

96 

42 

18 

69 

0 

2 

8 

17 

65 

58 

6 

23 

P 

0 

16 

61 

61 

0 

Q, 

13 

50 

22 

85 

35 

17 

65 

R 

10 

38 

24 

92 

54 

26 

100 

S 

4 

15 

17 

65 

50 

4 

15 

T 

26 

100 

26 

100 

26 

100 

U 

24 

92 

26 

100 

8 

26 

100 

TOTAL 

258 

47 

437 

80 

33 

339 

62 

I  = 

12.29 

X  = 

20.81 

X  « 

16.14 

*In  Jxane,  1972  four  children  were  randomly  selected  and  tested  from  each  of 
the  ten  Post  Kindergarten  classrooms*    Twenty-one  of  these  ^  children  were 
present  for  the  July,  1972  Posttest* 
**Data  from  one  class  were  not  available* 
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TABLE  03*27 

PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  SCORES  ON  FIFTEEN  HIGH  FREQUENCY  WORDS* 
ADMINISTERED  TO  A  STRATIFIED  RANDOM  SAMPLING  OF  CHILDREN 
ENROLLED  IN  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Number  of  classes  =  9*** 


Number  of  children  =  Time  interval  =  six  weeks 


PRETEST 

POSTTEST 

'Pt*p  ni  1 P  n  p  V 

Word 

IntervzLL 

of  scores 

of  words 

Interval 

of  scores 

of  words 

15 

1 

15 

15 

3 

45 

14 

2 

2d 

14 

2 

2d 

13 

1 

13 

13 

1 

13 

12 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

11 

1 

11 

11 

2 

22 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1 

9 

8 

1 

d 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2 

12 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

9 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

fa 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

N  =  21 

ii4 

N  =  21 

152 

X  =  5.^3 

X  :  7.24 

♦Harrison,  M.  Lucile,  Durr,  William  R.,  McKee,  Paul,  and  Kittell,  %fack  E. 
Getting  Ready  To  Read>    Boston:    Ho\ighton  Mifflin  CcMnpany,  1971. 

The  "fifteen  high  frequency  words"  are  those  15  words  introduced  in  Getting 
Ready  to  Read>    The  words  are:    a,  and,  go,  he,  I,  in,  is,  it,  not,  on,  the, 
to,  we,  willy  and  you. 


**In  J\me,  I972f  four  children  were  randomly  selected  and  tested  from  each  of 
the  ten  Post  Kindergarten  classrooms.  Twenty-one  of  these  4o  children  were 
present  for  the  Jxily,  1972  Posttest. 

♦**Data  from  one  class  were  not  avrdlable. 
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BECC»MENDATIONS 

The  results  indicate  that  the  program  accanplished  four  objectives 
and  the  fifth  objective  to  s<»je  degree* 

The  following  reconmendations  are  made: 

continue  and  expand  the  program  for  the  benefit  of  as  many 
children  as  possible; 

•  continue  to  conduct  the  inservice  training  sessions  prior  to 
the  summer  session  and  during  the  simmer  session; 

•  continue  to  use  the  Language  Experience  approach  to  teach 
reading  readiness  skills; 

•  continue  to  incorporate  the  services  of  instructional  aides  in 
the  program; 

•  develop  and  test  new  instruments  appropriate  to  use  for  the 
collection  of  data  about  how  the  six-year-old  child  learns;  and 

•  design,  plan,  and  conduct  four  parent  meetings  during  the  summer 
session  in  order  to  promote  more  parent  involvement  in  the  school 
program  with  a  stipend  available  for  parents  and  staff  members 
who  participate  in  said  meetings. 


i 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Q.UESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


How  much  value  were  the  three  inservice  training  sessions  to  you? 

Much   Some  _____  None   

Indicate  in  v;hat  ways  the  inservice  meetings  were  helpful  or  v;hy 
they  were  of  no  help.    


Was  the  help  provided  by  the  coordinator  of  value  to  you? 

Much   Some    None  

Conine  nts : 


Hov;  could  the  job  of  the  coordinator  be  made  mere  effective? 
Comnents:  


Have  you  taught  previous  PoGt  Kindergarten  sunnier  school  programs? 

(Check)    Summer  ^^   ,    Summer  70   ,  Sunmer  6^   

Summer  68   ,    £-  nmer  67   ,  Summer  66   

V/ould  you  teach  this  class  again? 

Yes    No    Undecided 


Comments : 


SS  0>B2 


V/hich  classroom  rapplies  were  of  most  benefit  to  your  class? 
(List  in  rank  order* )  ,   


o.    Were  you  able  to  use  the  equipment  and  llibrary  in  the  building  you 

were  assigned?        Yes    No  

Comments: 


9.    In  your  opinion  v/as  the  "language  experience  approach"  beneficial 
to  the  pupils  in  your  class? 

Yes    No  Undecided   


Conments : 


10.    Describe  ipriefly  the  instructional  procedures  and  class  activities 
you  used.  


11.    Do  you  have  any  indication  about  parent  reactions  (positive,  negative, 
or  indifferent)  to  the  Post  Kindergarten  sunnier  program? 
Yes   No  


ERIC 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CiUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


1.  How  much  value  were  the  three  inservice  training  sessions  to  you? 
Much   Some    None   

2,  Indicate  in  what  ways  the  inservice  meetings  were  helpful  or  why 
they  were  of  no  help.  


Was  the  help  provided  by  the  coordinator  of  value  to  you 

Much   Some    None  

Conments : 


9 


4.    How  ceroid  the  job  of  the  coordinator  be  made  more  effective? 
Conments : 


Have  you  taxight  previous  Post  Kindergarten  suraraer  school  programs? 

(Check)    Summer  ^^   ,    Summer  70   ,  Summer  69   

Summer  68   ,    Summer  67   ,  Summer  66   

V/ould  you  teach  this  class  a^jain? 

Yes  _____  No  Undecided 


T 
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Comments:   


12,    Did  you  have  parental  contacts?    (Give  approximate  number) 
At  school  ^    By  telephone  ^ 


At  their  home  On  field  trips  _______ 

By  note   Other  

13«    List  the  field  trips  which  were  taken: 

Trips  Transportation  provided  by; 


14,    Briefly  describe  the  activities  performed  by  your  aide  that  v;ere  of 
most  value  to  you.   


15«    What  factors  influenced  attendance?    (Give  approximate  number) 
Illness    Oversleeping   


Vacation  of  parents    Lack  of  interest 

 Other  reasons:   


16.  You  are  invited  to  v/rite  any  additional  comments  you  v;ish  concerning 
the  strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  Post  Kindergarten  summer  program, 
or  any  other  comments. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATIOH  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TITLE  I  POST  KENDERGARTEN  TEACHER  AIDE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

SUMMER,  1972 

School 

Highest  level  of  education  

1.    Have  70U  perticipated  as  a  teacher's  aide  in  previous  programs? 
Yes    No  

Sumner  Programs   1966   1967   1968  1969   1970   1971 

Full  Year  Programs   1966  1967   1968    1969   1970 

 1971 

Comments:  


2.    Would  70U  work  in  this  summer  program  again? 

Yes   No   Undecided  

Cownents: 


Indicate  in  what  ways  xhe  inservice  meetings  were  helpful  or  why  they 
were  of  no  help,  


Describe  the  duties  and  activities  performed  by  you  as  a  teacher's  aide 
in  the  Post  Kindergarten  summer  program^ 


SS  0>C2 

You  are  invited  to  write  any  additioxxal  conments  you  wish  concerning 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Post  Kindergarten  sumner  program, 
or  any  other  comnents. 
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Teacher 


WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Post  Kindergarten  Evaluation 
  School 


Fill  out  one  form  for  each  pupil. 

Return  to  the  Research  Office  at  the  close  of  surmDer  school. 


Pupil's  Name 
Days  Present 


Sex 


Days  Absent 


Race 


Tardy 


Much 

Some 

None 

1.    Child  demonstrates  ability  to  Interpret  creative 
pictures. 

2.    Child  narrates  own  experiences  to  class  and/or 
teacher. 

3.    Child  denonstrates  an  appreciation  for  reading. 

4.    Child  has  linproved  ability  to  express  Ideas  orally 
and  In  writing. 

5.    Child  has  increased  his  vocabulary. 

6.    Child  has  Improved  articulation  and  enunciation. 

7.    Child  shows  acceptance  of  self,  establishment  of 
aelf-wrth. 

8.    Child  builds  meaningful  social  relationships. 

9.    Child  is  open  to  experience,  can  accept  his 
own  errors. 

10.    Child  has  Improved  his  non-verbal  expression  (art, 
rhythm,  etc.) 

11.    Child  has  sharpened  his  visual  and  auditory  discrirai- 
natlon. 

12.    Child  can  express  the  likenesses  and  differences  in 
visual  and  oral  media. 

13.    Child  can  group  mathematical  concepts  of  sixe,  posi- 
tion«  and  time. 

14.    Child  shows  successful  learner  behavior;  has  improved 
ability  to  learn. 

15.    Child  has  Improved  observation  skills,  can  make 
general l«at ions  about  environment. 

16.    Child  has  improved  his  physical  coordination. 

17.    Child  participates  in  physical  exercises. 

18,    Child  has  Improved  health  habits,  body  care. 

*KEY  -  Indicate  pupil's  progress  during  the  program  In  each  category. 


FRir 
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PART  II         POST  EENDERQAROEN  EVALUATION 

This  part  of  the  instrument  concerns  specific  observations  you  have 
made  about  the  child  in  regard  to  the  listed  goals* 


Goals  Teacher  Obseinration* 


Yes 

No 

1*    The  child  is  able  to  recognize  his  name 
in  print. 

2*    The  child  is  able  to  print  his  first  name 
correctly. 

3.    The  child  is  able  to  print  his  last  name 
correctly. 

4.    The  child  is  able  to  follow  simple  two 
step  directions.    (Ex. t    Pick  up  the 
pencil  and  close  the  door.    Print  your 
name  on  this  paper;  then  put  it  on  the 
table,  etc ) 

5.    The  child  is  able  to  identify  each  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  orally. 

*Indj.cate  the  pupil's  ability  to  perform  the  above  tasks  during  the 
suiainer  session. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TITLE  I  POST  KINDERGARTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

WICHITA  ALPHABET  SURVElf 
FORM  A 

Pupil  Age   School  

Date   Teacher  

Pill  out  one  form  for  each  pupil. 
Return  to  the  Research  Office,  . 

DIRECTIONS:    Have  the  pupil  say  each  letter  orally. 

Put  a  plus  (+)  by  each  letter  the  pupil  says  correctly. 
Record  response  for  diagnostic  purposes. 


a   f   k   p   2 

b   S    1    q    V 

c   h   m   r   .  v; 

d  i    n   s    X 

e   j    o   t   y 


u 


Y   A    E   I    M   Q   U 

Z   B   P   J   N  R  V 


C    G   K   0   S 


D  H  L  P  T 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  MD  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TITLE  I  POST  EENDERGABTEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

WICHITA  ALPHABET  SURVEY 
FORM  B 

TEACHER  CHECKLIST  FOR  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CASE  LETTERS 


Pupil   Age    School 

Date   Teacher 


This  instrument  is  designed  to  determine  if  the  child  is  able  to  say 
the  names  of  the  letters  and  match  the  upper  and  lower  case  letters  of  the 
alphabet  correctly. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  establish  rapport  with  the  child 
before  starting  the  survey.    A  suggested  format  might  be  as  follows: 
"I  would  like  you  to  play  an  alphabet  game  with  me.    I  will  show  you 
some  capital  letters  and  scHoe  small  letters.    You  say  the  name  of  each 
letter.    Match  each  small  letter  with  the  capital  letter  that  has  the 
same  name.** 

DIRECTIONS:    (l)  Have  the  pupil  say  and  match  each  letter  orally. 

(2)  Put  a  plua  by  each  upper  and  lower  case  letter  that  is 
matched  correctly. 

(3)  Record  response  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

(4)  Present  the  cards  one  at  a  time  in  exact  order:    Card  I, 
Card  II,  Card  III,  and  Card  IV. 


Dd   Pf   Gg   li 

Mn   Oo   Aa   ^  Bb 

Cc    Jj    Ee    Ww 

Tt   Kk   Ss    Nn 

Zz    Pp   Hh   Yy 

Uu   LI   Rr   Qq 

Vv    _  Ix 
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TITLE  I  POST  KENDERGAREEN  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

A  LIST  OP  FIFTEEN  HIGH  FREQUENCY  WORDS* 

Student  Age   School  

Date  ^  Teacher  

Pill  out  one  form  for  each  pupil. 
Return  to  the  Research  Office, 

DIRECTIONS:    Have  the  pupil  say  each  word  orally. 

Put  a  check  mark  by  each  word  the  pupil  says  correctly. 

Fifteen  High  Frequency  Words 


1 . 

is 

1 . 

Is 

2. 

in 

2. 

In 

5. 

the 

5. 

The 

4. 

go 

4. 

Go 

5. 

will 

5. 

Will 

6. 

not 

6. 

Not 

7. 

on 

7. 

On 

8. 

he 

8. 

He 

9. 

and 

9. 

And 

10. 

I 

10. 

I 

11. 

to 

11. 

To 

12. 

we 

12. 

V/e 

13. 

you 

13. 

You 

14. 

it 

14. 

It 

15. 

a 

15. 

A 

^Harriaon,  M.  Lucil«,  Durr,  William  K,  MoKa««  Paul,  and  Kitt«ll,  Jack 
Getting  Baady  To  Bmwi,    Boatcnt    Houghton  Mifflin  Coa^any,  1972. 
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BLEMEMTART  SUMMER  SCHOOL  REPORT 
July,  1972 
This  is  to  certify  that   


Name  of  child 
has  attended  a  six^week  summer  school  session  at   


enrolled  in 


Title  of  Class 

Present   

Days 

Teacher 


School 


Comments : 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Iftiified  School  District 
Dr.  Alvin  E.  Morris,  Superintendent 


A  REPORT  OP  THE 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  PROGRAM 
1971-72 


Funded  by  ESEA  PL  89- 10 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  by 
Phyllis  L.  Curtis,  Evaluation  Assistant 


Research  and  Evaluation  Services  Division 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Walker,  Director 


August,  1972 
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POST  FIRST  CfflADE,  1971-72 


SUMIAHY 


A  8lx<>week  sionner  program  waa  organized  In  aeyen  Title  I  achoola  in 
the  low  income  target  ax*ea  of  Greater  Wichita  for  82  aix-year-old  children 
who  had  Just  finished  the  first  grade  who  were  in  need  of  additional  mathe- 
matical experiences.    Classes  met  daily  for  two  hours  for  six  weeks. 

A  laboratory-type  approach  which  incorporated  large  group  instruction 
and  small  group  instruction  at  intei^st  centers  in  order  to  more  adequately 
insure  individual  instruction  for  each  child  was  the  design  of  the  program. 
Art  was  an  integral  part  of  said  program.    The  guide  developed  for  the 
Wichita  Primary  Mathematics  Project  was  used  to  provide  direction  for  the 
teachers  in  the  sequence  and  development  of  basic  mathematical  concepts  using 
math  games  and  concrete  materials  to  provide  an  array  of  experiences. 

Stated  as  goals  the  program  aimed  for  each  child  to  be  able  at  the  end 
of  the  seosion  to: 

(1)  compute  addition  and  subtraction  problems  through  sixes, 

(2)  be  able  to  recognize  numerals  to  100,  and 

(3)  understand  measurement  concepts  of  capacity,  time,  length,  and 

money  as  described  on  the  checklist  for  grade  one  (Primazy  Mathematics 
Guide). 

The  total  staff  consisted  of  seven  teachers,  one  coordinator,  and  an 
area  principal.    The  staff  was  Integrated.    The  adult-pupil  ratio  was  1  to 
10.25c 

A  two-day  orientation  for  the  above  said  teachers  was  held  prior  to  the 
opening  of  sxunaer  school.    The  Coordinator  of  Post  First  Grade  directed  the 
orientation  \mder  the  general  direction  of  the  Coordinator  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 

Transportation  was  provided  for  Title  I  children  from  closed  target 
area  schools  to  other  Title  I  attendance  centers  or  extended  service  schools. 
The  goals  appt^ared  to  have  been  met  to  some  degree. 

It  has  been  recoonended  that  the  program  be  established  next  year  with 
eiqphasis  on  three  components:    (l)  an  atteiopt  to  more  actively  enroll  more 
children  in  the  program  in  the  Greater  Wichita  area,  (2)  to  continue  to  ex^ 
pose  more  primary  teachers  to  the  exenqplary  inservice  training  provided  for 
the  teachers  at  the  mathematics  orientation  sessions,  and  (3)  more  active 
parent  involvement  be  incorporated  in  the  program  design. 
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ACTIVITY  CONIEXT 


The  Title  I  Post  First  Grade  summer  program  was  designed  primarily 
for  seven-year-old  children  living  in  the  low  income  target  area  of  Greater 
Wichita  who  had  Just  cooqpleted  first  grade  in  order  to  provide  additional 
experiences  in  the  development  of  skills  in  mathematics  i  before  entering 
the  second  grade  in  August i  1972* 

Post  First  Grade  was  initiated  in  the  sxmmer  of  1972. 

A  process-oriented  curriculum  approach  used  interest  centers  daily  to 
insure  more  individual  instruction  for  each  child  in  his  area  of  specific 
need.    A  daily  record  was  kept  of  each  child's  progress. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  Post  First  Grade  summer  program  was  designed  for  82  children 
living  in  the  target  area  of  Greater  Wichita  who  had  completed  the  first 
grade. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  was  the  development  of  skills  in 
mathematics. 

Stated  as  goals  the  program  aimed  for  each  child  purticipant  to  be 
able  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  to  do  the  following: 

(1)  compute  addition  aiKl  subtraction  problems  through  sixes  i  and 

(2)  imderatand  measurement  concepts  of  capacity!  time,  lengthi  and 
money  as  described  on  the  checklist  for  grade  one  (A  Program  of 
Mathematics  For  Primary  Grades) . 

The  general  organization  of  the  classroom  was  to  have  small  groups 
of  children  at  three  or  four  interest  centers  (depending  on  the  size  of 
the  group)  in  order  to  more  adequately  insure  individual  instruction  for 
each  child. 


Personnel 

Seven  teachers  were  en5>loyed  to  participate  in  the  Title  I  Post  First 
Grade  summer  program.    Six  teachers  were  selected  from  the  regxilar  teaching 
staff.    All  teachers  wez*e  duly  certificated  by  the  State  of  Kazisas;  all  of 
the  teachers  were  female.    Eighty-six  percent  (6)  of  the  teachers  had  had 
previous  experience  in  the  elementary  area.    Fotirteen  percent  (l)  of  the 
teachers  had  had  no  previous  teachiLng  experience.    The  teachers  were  se- 
lected from  a  wide  range  of  assignments  as  shown  in  Table  04. 1 . 

The  percentage  distribution  of  teachers  in  the  Title  I  Post  First 
Grade  program  was  86  percent  Caucasian  az2d  l4  percent  Negro  as  shown  in 
Table  04.1. 

The  program  coordinator  was  a  Mathematics  Specialist;  he  was  coordinator 
for  the  Primary  Mathematics  Program  for  elementary  schools  d\iring  the  regular 
school  year.    His  responsibilities  were  as  follows: 

(l)  to  direct  a  two-day  orientation  workshop  for  the  sunmer  staff  prior 
to  the  opening  of  siumer  school t 


ERIC 
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TABLE  94.1 

TEACHEHS  SELECTED  FOR  TITLE  I 
POST  FIRST  QRiU)E  SDM4ER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Mumber  of  teachers  -  7 


Teachers* 

Race 

CaMczisian  Neg;ro 

Regular  Teaching  Assignment 

5 

3 

Second  Orade 

1 

1 

EMH  Third  Grade 

1 

1 

PoTirth  Grade 

1 

1 

Instructional  Math 
Consultant 

1 

1 

First  Teaching 
Experience 

Total  7 

6  1 

Percent  100 

85.71  1^.28 

'^Unly  Caucasian  and  Negro  teachers  taught  In  the  sumner  program* 


(2)  to  supervise  the  program, 

(3)  to  distribute  supplies,  and 
{k)  to  oonstidt  idth  teachers* 

All  instructional  personnel  were  n:ploj%d  for  two  hours  per  day  (9tOO  •* 
lltOO  a.m*),  five  days  a  week,  for  thu  six-week  period* 

A  librarian,  social  worker  end  area  principal  were  available  f^n  each 
of  the  schools;  above  said  personnel  were  locally  funded  by  the  Wichita 
Publ-lo  Schools,  USD  #239* 


Prooeduree 

This  repoj*t  covers  the  six  weeks  period  of  the  sumner  program*    A  two- 
day  oz*ientation  workshop  was  held  for  the  teachers  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
-^he  sunner  session  from  June  9-10,  1972  at  Mueller  School  in  a  classroot 
designated  as  a  mathematics  laboratory*    During  this  workshop  the  teachers 
were  oriented  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Primary  Mathematics  Program,  con^ 
struoted  games  and  visueO  aids,  and  instructed  how  to  use  the  skill  sheets 
which  were  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  stivlent's 
mastery  of  concepts  to  be  developed  during  the  sunraer  program*    The  teachers 
and  coordinator  were  paid  a  stipend  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  day  they 
atteiKlod  the  workshop* 

Eighty-six  percent  (6)  of  the  teachers  attezKled  the  two-day  workshop; 
fourteen  percent  ( 1 )  of  the  teachers  attended  one  and  one-half  days  of  the 
workshop H 
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On  a  questionnaire*  all  the  teachers  (100JC)  indicated  thab  the  twv-)-- 
day  inaervice  training  sessions  were  of  "much  value";  all  teachers  {^00%) 
stated  that  the  help  provided  by  the  coordinator  was  of  "much  value"  in 
implementing  this  new  approach  to  teaching  mathematics. 

Seventy-one  percent  (5)  of  the  teachers  stated  they  would  teach  this 
class  again;  twenty-nine  percent  (2)  of  the  teachers  were  undecided, 
Pollowj.ng  is  an  agenda  of  the  workshop  meetings: 
Post  First  Grade  Orientation  Workshop  Schedule 
June  2, 

Introduction 

Theory  Presentation  and  Disctission 
Buzz  session  and  coffee 
Construction  of  oath  games 
Lunch 

Theory  Presentation  and  Discussion 
Buzz  session  and  coffee 
Construction  of  the  following  items: 


9:00  -  10:00 


10:00 
10-50 
12:00 
1:00 
2:00 
2:30 


10:30 
12:00 
1:00 
2:00 
2:30 
4:00 


June  J£ 
9:00  - 


1:00 


11:00  -  12:00 


12:00  - 
1:00  - 


1:00 
2:30 


2:30  ~ 
3:00  - 


3:00 
4:00 


(1 
(2 

(3 
(4 

(5 
(6 

(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 
(11 
(12 

(13 


Individxial  Flannel  Boards,  9"  x  12" 

Show  Me  Boards,  4"  x  13*- 

Self  Teach  Sheets 

Slide-o-Math  Cards 

Could-Be-Cards  Game 

Tic  Tac  Toe  Game 

Baseball  Game 

Basketball  Gaue 

Concentration  Game 

DcmLno  Cards 

Individual  Clocks 

Styro-foam  Hundreds  Board 

Pishing  Game 


*See  Appendix 


Art  teacher  presented  "Some  Suggestions  To  Be  Used 
During  Junxner  School  Math  Class" 

Coxxstruotion  of  some  of  the  art  items  and  games  to  be 

used  in  the  math  program. 

Lunch 

Discussion 

A.  Skill  Sheets 

1 )  Sequence  of  skills 

2)  Record  keeping 

B.  Concept  Development 

1)  Phases  of  Instruction 

2)  Use  of  Games 

3)  Use  of  Interest  Centers 

4)  Evaluation  of  concept  mastery 
Buzz  session  and  coffee 
Discixssion 

A.    General  classrocmi  organization 

1)  large  group  instruction 

2)  small  troup  instruction 

3)  concept  testing  and  evaluation 

4)  art,  and 
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5)  outdoor  play. 
Paperwork  and  forms  to  be  filled  out* 
Explanation  of  evaluation  procedures. 
A.    SOME,  SUGGESTIONS  TO  BE  USED  DURING  SUbWER  SCHOOL  MATH  CLASS  PROM  THE 
ART  TEACHER 
1  •  Crayons 

Topics  -  (suggestions) 

a.  A  picture  of  me  at  home  helping  at  home 

b.  Wiat  I  get  to  do  after  class 

c.  If  I  could  go  on  a  vacation 

2.  Crayon  batik  or  resist—washed  with  thin  ten^iera  or  water  color 

a.  Under  water  scene 

b.  Flower  design 

3.  Magic  Markers 

a.  Picture  planning  as  with  crayons 
Picture  of  who,  who  is  with  me,  where  am  I 

b.  Designs 
h.  Collage 

a.  Using  variety  of  paper 

b.  Using  scraps  of  felt,  material,  sticks,  yam,  rocks,  sequins 
or  any  scraps  you  might  have 

5.  Rock  sculpture 

a«    liake  believe  animals,  birds,  people 

b.    Decorate  with  feathers,  movable  eyes,  felt,  pipe  stem  cleaners, 
etc. 

6.  Cut  paper 

a«    Cylinder  people 

Masks 
c*    Stick  puppets 

7.  Colored  chalk 

a.    A  chalk  design  needs  to  be  sprayed  with  fixative,  then  for  added 
interest  can  be  brushed  with  a  clear  finish  varnish* 

8.  Yam 

a.  Eye  of  God — yam  and  sticks.    Yam  wound  in  diamond  pattern 

b.  Many  activities  can  use  bits  of  yam. 

9#    Box  sculpture  -  all  sorts  of  boxes  from  home 

Perhaps  many  art  activities  could  be  correlated  with  math  in  planning  designs, 
etc# 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  school  program  each  teacher  received  the 
following  supplies: 
20  pencils 

11  boxes  of  crayons 
6  scissors 

1  magnetic  board  with  stand 
1  box  of  magnetic  board  pieces 

1  ream  of  manila  paper 

3  reams  of  l8"  x  12"  constmction  paper 

2  reams  of  9"  x  12"  construction  paper 
1  box  of  chalk 

12  magic  markers,  assorted  colors 

3  Teacher  Guides  (These  are  listed  in  the  bibliography* ) 
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tempera  paint 

flannel  rectangles  for  individual  flannel  boards  and  flannel 

shapes 
counting  sticks 
yam 
glue 

masking  tape 

The  daily  program  usixally  involved  some  of  the  following  learning 
experiences: 

9:00  -  905     Large  group  instruction 

9:35  -10:10     Small  group  instruction 
10:10  -10:25     Concept  testing 
10:25  -10:45     Art  activities 
10:45  -11:00     Outdoor  play  activities 

This  primary  mathematics  program  involved  a  four-phase  approach.^ 

Phase  1.  the  concrete  stage ,  stresses  the  use  of  manipulative  materials. 

Phase  2,  the  semi-conorete  stage,  features  the  use  of  the  flannel  board 
and  magnetic  board. 

Phase       the  semi-abstract  stage,  involves  the  use  of  chalkboard  and 
overhead  projector. 

Phase  Jt,  the  abstract  stage,  emphasizes  the  use  3f  paper  and  pencils 
to  record  responses. 

Interest  centf*r  activities,  appropriate  games,  and  a  meaaui'ing  device 
for  each  concept  as  well  as  teaching  strategies  for  the  first  three  phases, 
and  for  each  mathematical  concept  were  continued  in  A  Program  of  Mathematics 
For  Primary  Grades  which  each  teacher  i^ceived. 

The  teachers  were  encouraged  to  improvise  with  any  materials  that  were 
avadlable  and  to  devise  additional  activities  tailored  to  specific  classroom 
needs. 

Most  of  the  matei-..      used  in  the  program  were  teacher-made  games.  A 
list  of  ccxnnereial  games  and  materials  available  for  the  mathematics  program 
are  listed  in  an  annotated  bibliography  in  Api)endix  SS  04. 

Extensive  laboratory  work  and  open-ended  experiments  were  utilized. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  stat-ed  they  were  able  to  use  the 
eqxxipment  and  school  libraries  in  tlie  buildings  in  which  they  were  assigned; 
fourteen  percent  (l)  of  the  teachers  stated  "no",  that  the  equipment  was 
not  available  for  summer  teachers. 

Foiirteen  percent  (l)  of  the  teachers  made  home  contacts  as  shown  in 
Table  04.2.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  teachers  had  contacts  with  parents 
at  school;  fifty-seven  percent  (4)  wrote  notes  to  parents,  and  eighty-six 
percent  (6)  of  the  teachers  contacted  parents  by  telephones.  Twenty-nine 
percent  (2)  of  the  teachers  indicated  the  parents'  reaction  to  the  program 
to  be  positive;  seventy-one  percent  noted  they  had  no  indication  of  parent 
reaction  to  the  program. 

Pour  homes  out  of  82  hc»nes  were  visited  by  Post  First  Grade  teachers. 


A  Program  of  Mathematics  For  Primary  Grades.    U.S.D.  #259  Ctu:riculum 
Services  Division,  Experimental  Edition,  August,  1971. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sumner  session  each  pupil  was  suppose  to  take  a 
certificate  of  attendance  in  the  Post  First  Orade  sunmer  program  home  to 
his  parents;  this  certificate  was  not  included  in  Table  as  ''notes" 

sent  home  to  parents,    A  copy  of  the  "Elementary  Sumner  School  Report" 
dated  July,  1972,  which  certifies  attendance  in  above  said  program  was  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  SS  04. 

TABLE  Ok.2 

FREQUENCY  OP  PARENTAL  CQNTACTS  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  PIRi>T  OADE  TEACHERS  DURINO  THE  SUMiJER  OP  I972 

Number  of  teachers  =  7  Number  of  classes  7 

Number  of  parental  contacts  by 
teacht^rs  In  the  following  categories: 


Teachers 


A 

1 

1 

1 

3 

B 

h 

k 

8 

C 

7 

12 

19 

D 

1 

4 

£ 

k 

1 

2 

7* 

14 

P 

G 

5 

5 

13 

Total 

k 

16 

12 

25 

7 

64 

♦Seven  parents  came  to  "open  house"  the  last  day  of  sunmer  school. 


Budget 

The  Title  I  Post  Pirst  Grade  sumner  program,  1972,  was  supplemented 
by  the  Elementary- Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  PL  89-IO;  the  total 
amount  budgeted  for  this  six- week  activity  was  13,830.50.    This  amoxmt  in- 
cluded:   (1)  13,187.50  for  salaries  for  the  following  Post  Pirst  Grade 
personnel:    (a)  one  coordinator,  and  (b)  seven  classroom  teachers,  (2)  $4l0.00 
for  teaching  supplies,  (3)  $67.00  for  auto  allowance  and  travel,  and  (4) 
$166.00  for  QASI.    The  per  pupil  cost  was  $46.71.    This  amount  is  only  the 
additional  cost  of  this  program.    It  dots  not  include  buildings,  maintenance, 
major  equipment  items,  etc.  which  are  normally  included  in  the  regular  school 
year  per  pupil  costs. 
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EVMiUATIQN 

The  primary  goal  of  the  sunmer  Post  First  Grade  program  was  to  provide 
children  who  had  completed  the  first  grade  and  will  be  entering  second 
grade  in  August,  1972  with  individxial  instruction  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion to  augment  their  development  of  skills  in  mathematics. 

Specific  objectives  chosen  for  evaloiation  wew  as  follows. 

1.  Each  pupil  will  be  able  to  recognize  numerals  to  100  as  measured 
1^  teacher  evaluation  using  the  guide  for  the  Primary  Math  Project. 

2.  Each  pupil  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  work  simple  addition 
to  the  sum  of  six  (6)  as  determined  by  teacher  evalviation. 

3«    Each  pupil  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  know  subtraction  facts 

to  six  (6)  as  determined  by  teacher  evaltuttion. 
4.    Each  pupil  will  demonstrate  understanding  of  measurement  concepts 
of  capacity,  tim«,  length,  and  money  as  indicated  by  teacher  evalu- 
ation using  the  puLde  to  the  Primary  Math  Project. 
Pupils  selected  for  participation  in  the  Post  First  Grade  program  were 
selected  by  the  building  principals  from  enrollment  carda  filled  out  by  the 
parents  of  the  children. 

Eighty-two  children  participated  in  the  six -week  program.    The  mean 
class  size  was  11. 71  pupils  per  class;  the  range  was  from  7  to  l6.    The  mean 
number  of  days  attended  was  20. 78  as  shown  in  Table  04.3.    The  mean  days  of 
absences  was  9 '22  days  per  pupil. 

TABLE  04.3 

SUMMABY  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FOR  TITLE  I 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Pupils 

Number 
of  pupils 

Percent 
of  pupils 

Total 
days 
atter/led 

Total 
days 
absent 

i  number 
of  days 
attended 

Z  number 

of  days 
absent 

Boys 

43 

52.43 

952 

22.14 

7.86 

Girls 

39 

47.56 

752 

418 

19.28 

10.72 

Total 

82 

99.99 

1,704 

756 

20.78 

9.22 

Participation  statistics  were  listed  for  boys,  girls,  and  combined 
classes  in  Tables  04.4,  04* 5f  and  04.6  respectively.    Sex  and  racial  compo- 
sition are  listed  in  Tables  04.7,  04.8,  and  04.9.    Total  enrollment  by 
race  included:    (I)  Caucasian  -  48.78^8,  (2)  Oriental  -  none,  (3)  Negro  - 
50.00^,  (4)  Mexican  American  -  1.21^,  and  (5)  American  Indian  -  none.  In 
total,  there  were  4.87^6  more  boys  than  girls  enrolled  in  Post  First  Grade. 
No  Oriental  or  American  Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  the  Post  First 
Grade  stammer  program. 

Fifty  percent  (4l)  of  the  participating  children  were  Negro,  forty- 
nine  percent  (4o)  were  Caucasian,  and  one  percent  (1)  was  Mexican  American. 
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TABLE  04.4 

BOYS  ENROLI£D  IN  POST  FIRST  QMDE  PROGRAM,  SUMMER,  1972 
Number  of  classes  =  7  Numbar  of  boys  =  43 


Number  of  days  in  the 

sunmer  session  >  30 

#  in 

^  In 

Race* 

Total  days 

Classes 

class 

3  4 

5*»  attended 

A 

4 

57.14 

3 

1 

90 

B 

4 

26.66 

1 

97 

C 

5 

55.55 

1 

4 

129 

D 

7 

77.77 

3 

4 

141 

E 

6 

46.15 

6 

115 

P 

9 

69.23 

3 

6 

211 

6 

8 

50.00 

4 

4 

169 

Total 

43 

52.43 

21 

22 

952 

*1»Caucasian,  2a0riental,  >»Negro,  4«Mexican  American,  5=^UDerican  Indian 
No  Oriental,  Mexican  American,  or  American  Indian  boys  were  enrolled  in 
*  the  Post  First  Grade  sxmner  program. 
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TABLE  04.5 

GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  POST  FIRST  QiRADE  PR0(21AM,  SUMMER,  1972 


Number  of  classes  >=  7 
Number  of  days  in  the 

sunmer  session  = 

Number  of  girls 

30 

=  39 

Cleisses 

#  in 
class 

J8  in 
class 

1 

Race* 

2*»      ^5  ii 

Total  days 
^  attended 

A 

3 

42.85 

2  1 

62 

B 

11 

73.33 

1 

10 

203 

C 

4 

44.44 

2 

2 

91 

D 

2 

22.22 

1 

1 

49 

£ 

7 

53.84 

7 

137 

P 

4 

30.76 

1 

3 

56 

G 

8 

50.00 

6 

2 

154 

Total 

39 

47.56 

18 

20  1 

752 

*1=«Caucasian,  2=0riental,  >=Negro,  ^l«Mexican  American,  5inAmcrican  Indian 
**No  Oriental  or  Aoaerican  Indian  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  Post  First 
Grade  sunmer  program. 
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TABLE  04.6 

PABTICIPATION  STITISTICS  FOR  COMBINED  CLASSES  ENROLLED 
in  TITI£  I  POST  FIRST  (HUDE  PROORAM,  SUtf4ER,  1972 


Number  of  clasaea  «  7 

Number  of  daya  in  aunmer  aeaaion  »  30 


Number  in  claaa 
Centera     Male     Female     Total  1 


Race* 


Total  number  of 
daya  attended 


A 

4 

5 

7 

3 

3  1 

90 

62 

152 

Ti 

k 

11 

15 

2 

13 

97 

205 

300 

C 

5 

k 

9 

6 

129 

91 

220 

D 

7 

2 

9 

4 

5 

l4i 

49 

190 

E 

6 

7 

15 

15 

115 

157 

252 

P 

9 

4 

15 

4 

9 

211 

56 

267 

6 

8 

8 

16 

11 

5 

169 

154 

323 

Total 

j59 

82 

40 

4l  1 

952 

752 

1,704 

Percent 

52. 4^ 

^^7.56 

100.00  48.78 

50.00  1.21 

X 

»  11.71 

X  22.14 

19.28 

20.78 

^No  Oriental  or  jftmerlcan  Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  the  Post  First 
Grade  sumoer  program. 
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TABLE  04.7 

RACIAL  DISTRIBOTION  OP  BOYS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


Race*                           1             2          3           4  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils        21             -        22  - 

43 

rercenv                       4o.o5        —        51»io       -  - 

52.43 

table;  o4.8 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  GIRLS  IN  THE  TITI£  I 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUFMER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*                          1             2          3           4  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils        l8            -        20  1 

39 

Percent                     46.15        -        51.28  2.56 

47.56 

TABLE  04.9 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUPILS  IN  THE  TITLE  I 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUM4ER  PROGRAM,  1972 

Race*                         1            234  5 

Total 

Number  of  pupils        ko            -        4i  1 

82 

Percent                    48.73       -        50. 00  1.21 

99.99 

*1=Caucasian,  2«0rieixtal,  jJ=Negro,  4«Mexican  American,  5=;American  Indian 
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The  primary  factors  considered  in  the  evaliiation  wez*e  the  stated 
objectives  in  the  project.    The  sources  of  evalxxative  data  used  to  deter- 
mine improvement  of  the  pupils  during  the  project  were:    (l)  concept  check 
sheets  from  the  Primary  Math  Guide  (ppr  42  ,  44,  92  ,  93f  and  94),  (2)  a 
questionnaire  for  teachers,  (3)  enrollment  and  attendance  records,  and 
(4)  observation  of  classes.    These  instruments  were  locally  developed  to 
provide  information  about  the  child's  development  in  skills  of  mathematics 
during  the  six-week  sumaer  session.    Copies  of  the  evaluation  instruments 
are  included  in  Appendix  SS  04. 

The  teachers  kept  a  daily  evaJ^uation  sheet  on  each  pupil  as  to  what 
areas  he  had  mastered  with  accomplishment  and  which  areas  needed  more  ex- 
perience and  growth.    A  copy  of  the  evaluation  concept  sheet  is  included 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  materials  for  the  Post  First  Grade  classes  were  the  teaching  aids 
the  teachers  made  during  the  two  full  days  of  inservice  training  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sunmer  session.    The  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
numerous  colorful  games  available.    CQomerclal  games  were  listed  in  the 
bibliography. 

Results  on  the  evaluative  mathematic  test  data  appear  to  cluster  at 
the  top  of  the  s^ole.    The  possible  number  of  points  on  the  test  was  81 
points.    Ten  children  (5«5/S)  1^  a  perfect  score;  range  data  is  shown  on 
Table  04.11.    A  sumnary  of  the  test  data  is  shown  in  Table  04.10.    A  copy 
of  the  evaluative  tests  is  included  in  the  Appendix.    Children  scored  high- 
est in  identification  of  different  coins  and  addition  facts;  their  performance 
was  lowest  in  identification  of  units  of  measxArement  of  capacity  (cup,  pint, 
and  quart)  and  units  of  linear  measurement  (one  inch  and  one  foot).  The 
median  was  78  • 

The  objectives  of  the  program  appear  to  have  been  met  to  some  degree. 

The  children  who  attended  the  sumner  session  were  the  beneficiaries  and 
should  have  more  successful  experiences  in  mathematics  during  the  regular 
session. 
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TABLE  04.10 

STATISTICAL  SUMlABy  OP  EVALUATIVE  MAIHEJIATIC 
TEST  DATA  SUEMLTTED  ON  SEVEN  CLASSES  OP  TITLE  I 
POST  PIRST  CSIADE,  SUMIER,  1972 


Number  of  classes  =  7 
Time  interval  =  six  weeks 

Number  of  pupils  =  55 

Number  of  possible  points  0  8I 

Classes 

Number  of 
Pupils 

I 

SD 

SEx 

Percentages 

Ranire 
of  scores 

A 

8 

67.75 

15.46 

5.84 

83.64 

28  -  79 

B 

9 

66.11 

17.65 

6.24 

81.61 

25-80 

n 
v> 

5 

78.60 

2.33 

1.67 

97.03 

75  -  o1 

D 

9 

70.11 

16.93 

5.99 

86.55 

24  -  81 

E 

4 

79.25 

3.03 

1.75 

97.83 

24  -  81 

P 

10 

79.60 

1.36 

.45 

98.27 

77  -  81 

6 

10 

67.10 

12.37 

4.12 

82.83 

4o  -  80 

Total 

55 

71.72 

13.91 

1.89 

88.55 

23  -  81 

TABLE  04.11 

RANGE  DATA  POR  POST  PIRST  GRADE  MATHEMATIC 
TESTS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OP  1972 

Number  of  pupils  = 

55 

Number  of  classes  =  7 

Score 

Interval 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Percent 
of  Pupils 

67 

-  81 

81.82 

52 

-  66 

6 

10.91 

38 

-  51 

1 

1.82 

23 

-  57 

5.45 

55 

100.00 
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BECQMMEMDATIQNS 

The  results  indicate  that  the  program  has  accomplished  satisfactorily 
to  some  degree  the  objectives  which  were  intended. 
The  following  reconmendations  are  made: 

continue  and  expand  the  program  in  neighborhood  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  all  eligible  children; 

select  children  who  sire  really  in  need  of  instruction  in  mathemati- 
cal concepts; 

continue  the  exenqplary  inservice  training  provided  by  teachers 
at  the  mathematics  orientation  sessions  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  session;  and 

provide  for  more  active  parent  involvement  in  the  program  design. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR 
POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


A.  Curriculum  Guides 

A  Program  of  Mathematics  For  Prlinarv  Grades.    Wichita,  Kansas:  U.S.D. 
259,  Curriculum  Services  Division,  Experimental  Edition,  August,  1971. 
467  pages. 

This  program  design  Is  an  ''activity  approach"  to  teach  mathematics 
In  the  primary  grades.    Extensive  laboratory  work  and  open-ended 
experiments  are  suggested  in  order  to  encourage  the  maximum 
involvement  of  the  children. 

Mathematics  Games  and  Teaching  Aids.    Wichita,  Kansas:    Unified  School 
District  #259p  Curriculum  Services  Division,  1972. 

Twenty-one  games  are  listed.    The  format  is  as  follows:  (I)  mater- 
ials to  construct  the  game  are  listed,  (2)  procedure  to  make  the 
game  is  given,  (3)  an  illustration  of  how  the  game  should  look 
id  presented,  and  (4)  clear  instnictions  for  each  game  are  printed. 
In  addition,  the  guide  contains  cventy-nine  teaching  aids  that 
can  be  constructed  to  augment  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
prlmar/  grades. 

Tests  to  Measure  Mathematical  Concept  Development.    Wichita,  Kansas: 
U.S.D.  #259.  Curriculum  Services  Division,  June,  1972.     120  pages. 

This  book  of  tests  supplements  the  guide,  A  Program  of  Mathematics 
For  Primary  Grades. 


B .  Games 

Ideal  Quiet  Counters.    No.  7752.    Oak  Lawn,  Illinois.    Ideal  School 
Supply  Company. 

This  box  consists  of  500  soft  red  plastic  disks  (I  1/8  "  diameter) 
to  use  in  counting. 

Individual  Clock  Dials.    No.  7620.    Springfield,  Massachusetts:  Milton 
Bradley  Company. 

Contains  one  dozen  individual  clocks  for  uae  in  grades  1-3. 

Instructo  Magnetic  Chalk  Board  (with  stand).    Paoll,  Pennsylvanlaj  The 
Instructo  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill. 


This  board  (24"  x  36**^  is  small  enough  to  sit  on  «  table.  Children 
can  wilte  on  it  with  chalk  or  put  objects  on  it  that  have  nagnetic 
stripH  on  the  back  of  said  shapes. 
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Instructo  Magnetic  Enlarged  U,S>  Coins.    No,  532.    Paoli,  Pennsylvania: 
The  instructo  Corporation,  subsidiary  of  McGrawHill, 

Includes  over  60  coins  and  one-five-and  ten-dollar  bills.  These 
are  used  for  teaching  money  v.-^iue  equivalents  and  making  change; 
also,  can  be  used  on  the  Magnetic  Chalk  Board, 

Instructo  Magnetic  Primary  Counting  Shapes,    No.  530.    Paoli,  Pennjyl- 
vania:  The  Instructo  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill. 

Consists  of  50  pieces:    20  apples,  20  stars,  and  10  rabbits  molded 
of  durable  plastic.    These  counting  sh^peb  appeared  to  be  useful 
in  teaching  the  beginning  modern  math  concepts.  Recommended 
for  levels  K-3. 

Instructo  Set  Dominoes.    No.  1120.    Paoli,  Pennsylvania:    The  Instructo 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  McGraw-Hill. 

Consists  of  the  following:  (I)  giant  3"  x  6"  dominoes,  (2)  domino 
patterns  to  illustrate  math  sets,  (3)  sets  to  learn  equivalence 
and  meaning  of  nuii^ers,  and  (4)  36  dominoes  show  empty  sets  through 
sets  of  fives. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  '  IVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OP 
TITLE  I  POST  FIRST  GRADE  SUMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


1 .  How  many  inservice  sessions  did  you  attend?     One    Two  

2.  How  much  value  were  the  two  day  inservice  training  sessions  to  you? 
Much   Some    None   


3»    Indicate  in  what  ways  the  inservice  meetings  were  helpful  or  why 
they  were  of  no  help.  


4.    Was  the  help  provided  by  the  coortlinator  of  value  to  you? 

Much   Some    None   

Comments:  ^„__ 


ERLC 


5.    How  could  the  job  of  the  coordinator  be  more  effective? 
Comments :   


6.    Would  you  teach  this  class  again? 

Yes    No   Undecided 

Comments : 


7*    Which  classroom  supplies  were  of  most  benefit  to  your  class? 
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o.    Were  you  able  to  use  the  equipment  in  the  building  you  were  assigned? 

Yes    No   

Comments:   


9.    Describe  briefly  the  instructional  procedures  and  class  activities  you 
used. 


10.    In  your  opinion,  has  the  reduction  of  class  size  directly  benefited 

the  pupils  involved  in  the  lab-type  Post  First  Grade  Summer  Program  in 
terms  of  better  learning? 

Much   Some    Non^  

Coinnentsx   


11.    Do  you  have  any  indication  about  parent  reactions  to  the  Post  First 

Grade  Summer  Program?       Yes    No  

Coiments : 


12.    Did  you  have  parental  con^a<'ts?    (Give  approximate  number) 

At  their  home   

At  school  

By  note   

By  telephone  Other:   


SS  04-B3 

13*    '^Oiat  factors  influenced  attendance? 

Illness  Oversleeping  

Vacation  of  parents  ^   Lack  of  interest 

  Other  reasons: 


1^.    Do  you  feel  this  program  is  effective? 

Much    Some    None 

Conments: 


15*    You  are  invited  to  v/rite  any  additional  comments  you  wish  concerning  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Post  First  Grade  suinmer  program  or  other 
conxnents  • 
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INSTRUMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  POST  FIRST  GRADE  SIMMER  PROGRAM,  1972 


1.  The  different  coins  are  held  up  for  the  child's  identification. 

penny  i — J   corrrzzt  {ZD  incorrect 

nickel                                     \  t  correct  CZD  incorrect 

dime                                        I  1  correct  t     I  incorrect 

qixarter                                    1     I  correct  \     i  incorrect 

2.  The  children  indicate  the  value  of  each  coin  on  the  counter  frame. 

penny                                               correct  incorrect 

nickel                                      L    I   correct  t     I  incorrect 

dime                                         \    i   correct  \    >  incorrect 

quarter                                    r    t   correct  t    I  incorrect 

^      The  different  units  of  ':-dasurement  of  capacity  are  held  up  for  the 
child's  identificatioi'* 

cup                                           I     I  correct  I    .  I  incorrect 

pint                                         [     1  correct  I     I  incorrect 

quart                                        V  ^  correct  \     I  incorrect 

LINEAR  MEASUREMENT 
Oral  Test 


1.  A  sample  of  each  unit  of  measurement  is  held  up  for  the  child's  identi- 
fication. 

one  inch  I  I  correct  incorrect 
one  foot  I  1   correct  1    I  incorrect 

2.  Showing  Time 

A  clock  is  given  to  the  child  and  the  teacher  makes  the  following  requests: 

a«    Show  me  3:00 
b.    Show  me  10:00 

A  demonstration  clock  should  be  available. 

1.    Reading  Time 

a.    The  clock  is  set  at  4:00  and  the  child  is  asked  to  tell  the  time 
shown  on  the  clock. 

b«    The  clock  is  set  at  9^00  and  the  child  is  asked  to  tell  the  time 
shown  on  the  clocko 
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Recognition  of  Numerals 
Answer  Sheet  (  i-8/ 


17          6          7  9 

17          6         7  9* 

4i          16        9  6 

® 

4          19         13'  8 

10          20        22  32 

10          20        22  32 

25        52^        35  15 

25        52        35  1^ 

i3        23        32.  33 

14        43        44  42> 

15        50        51  55 

15        50        5 1  55 

ERIC 
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ADDITICiM  -  SUBTRACTION 
Written  Test 


1.3  2.  2  3.    I  4.  2 

-f-t  '0  +2  ~2 


15. I  6. 2          7. I  8.4 

-tO-  ^3, 

I 

I 

19.4  10.3           11.3            12.  I 

-2  +0               -2  +3 


13.  2  14.   2         15.  4  l6o  0 

•f-l  -I  -I  -^3 
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ADDITICN  -  SUBTRACTION 

Written  Test 
(five) 


2.  5 
-I 


3.  3 


6.  5. 
-  0 


7.  4 


8 


10.  5 


11.5 

-^0 


12 


SS 

ADDITION  -  SUBTRACTION 
Written  Test 
(six) 


I  . 


.J 


2.. 


2 
4 


3,  3 
t3 
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ELEMENTARY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  REPORT 
July,  1972 
This  is  to  certify  that  


Name  of  Child 

\ 

has  attended  a  six*week  sunmer  school  session  at 


School 


enrolled  in 


Title  of  Class 

Present   

Days 


Teacher 


Connnents : 


T 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Unified  School  District 
Dr.  Alvin  £•  Morris,  Superintendent 


A  REPORT  OP  THE 
BASIC  PRIM/vRY  PROGRAM 
1971-72 


Funded  by  ESEA  PL  89- 10 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  by 
Gerald  R,  Riley,  Evaluation  Assistant 


Research  and  Evaluation  Services  Division 
Dr.  Ralph  £•  Walker,  Director 


A^Igus^,  1972 
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BASIC  PiUMAHY,  1971-72 


The  Basic  Primary  program  was  conducted  in  eight  Title  I  schools.  . 
The  course  was  designed  primarily  for  first  and  second  grade  pupils.  A 
total  of  211  pupils  participated  two  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  program  was  to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  target 
area  pupils. 

There  were  ei^teen  teachers  and  one  coordinator. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  12  to  one. 

Attendance  for  the  entire  profram  averaged  74  percent. 

Teacher  ratings  of  piqpil  progress  in  the  areas  of  word  recognition, 
comprehension,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  spelling  indicate  that 
the  program  was  successful. 

It  is  recomnended  that  this  program  be  cffered  again  next  suzmer.  It 
is  also  recomnended  that  the  area  of  attendance  receive  some  study  next 
year. 


ACTIVXTY  '^OinEXT 


The  sumner  Basic  Frimazy  coxirse  was  first  offered  during  the  sumBer 
of  1968  and  has  been  offered  each  succeeding  sunnier. 

The  Basic  Primary  course  was  designed  for  first  and  second  grade 
pupils  who  encountered  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  and  needed  extended 
time  to  develop  primary  level  reading  skills.    Pupils  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  fundamental  reading  skills  in  smaller  groups  with  more  per- 
sonalized instruction  than  is  possible  during  the  regular  school  year. 
''Pun  reading''  was  emphasized  and  encouraged.    The  course  was  designed  as 
A  correlated  language  arts  program  which  included  activities  in  reading, 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

Two  h\mdred  eleven  pupils  participated  in  this  svmmer  program.  These 
pupils  were  all  from  the  Title  I  target  area. 

The  primary  goal  of  Jie  program  was  to  iii5>rove  the  reading  ability  of 
the  pupils   throxagh  activities  in  a  correlated  language  arts  program. 
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Persoxmel 

A  program  coordinator  was  employed  four  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks  • 
The  coordinator's  duties  included  conducting  orientation  and  inservice 
workshops,  distributing  supplies  as  needed,  collecting  and  sharing  ideas, 
and  helping  individual  teachers  as  requested.    The  coordinator  is  a  Special 
Reading  Teacher  in  a  local  elementary  school  during  the  regular  school  year* 

Eighteen  experienced  primary  education  teachers  were  employed  two 
hours  per  day  for  six  weeks.    The  project  director,  who  had  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  this  as  well  as  other  siamner  programs,  is  the  Director  of 
Reading  for  the  Wichita  Public  Schools. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  two  hour  per  day,  six-week  sunmer  school  session 
for  a3.1  Title  I  Basic  Primary  classes. 

The  classes  were  located  in  eight  Title  I  schools,  using  regular  class- 
room facilities.    Three  was  the  may i mum  number  of  classes  conducted  at  any 
one  school* 

Two  inservice  meetings  were  held  during  the  summer  program.  One 
meeting  was  held  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  sunmer  session.    The  other 
was  held  midway  through  the  session.    The  first  meeting  was  a  general  or- 
ganizational session.    Supplies  and  materials  were  given  to  teachers  at 
this  meeting.    The  second  meeting  provided  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  teachers  and  coordinator,  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems,  and  a  brief 
expl»\xxation  of  evaluation  procedures.    The  coordinator  conducted  inservice 
activities  during  her  classroom  visitations  by  presenting  new  ideas  for 
various  activities  and  helping  teachers  exchange  successful  techniques. 

Most  teachers  used  the  Smnaerj  School  Basic  Primary  (1-2)  Curriculian 
Guide  as  a  basis  for  their  daily  activities.    The  Guide  suggests  the 
following  daily  two-hour  correlated  language  arts  schedule: 

1.  Opening  (ten  minutes) 

a.  Flag  salute 

b.  Name  review 

2.  Speaking  (informal  conversation  -  20  minutes) 

3»    Spelling  and  writing  (independent  work  period  -  20  minutes) 

a.  Write  words  on  the  board  that  follow  the  word  patterns  used 
in  J3K.  Word  Book. 

b.  Illustrate  the  above  words  on  paper.    Copy  words  below  il- 
liistration  or  make  a  sinqple  sentence  using  the  words. 

4.  Recess  (15  minutes) 

5.  Quiet  time  (ten  minutes) 

a.  Poems  or  nursery  rhymes 

b.  Records  (stories  or  music) 

c.  Films  and  filmstrips 

6.  Reading  activities  (25  minutes) 

a.  Personalized  reading 

b.  Chart  stories 

c.  Partxier  reading 

d.  Small  group  instruction  to  meet  definite  needs 

(1)  Phonics 

(2)  Word  and  sentence  structure 
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(3)  Sight  word  driU 

(4)  Letter  recognition 

An  alternate  plan  which  scMoe  teachers  used  involved  the  "^5er^y-Go- 
Round"  plan.    This  plan  as  presented  here  us^js  a  one-hour  time  clock,  but 
it  could  be  expanded  to  any  desired  time. 

1.  Opening  (five  minutes) 

2.  Reading  program  (45  minutes) 
Based  on  three  reading  groups: 

Group  1 :    Reading  instructions  with  the  teacher 

Group  2:    Seatwork  activity 

Group  3:  "Merry-Go-Round" 
The  groups  revolve  every  15  minutes. 
3*    Evaluation  and  closing  (ten  minutes) 

The  basic  reading  instruction  includes  activities  in  listening,  speaking, 
and  reading. 

The  "Merry-Go-Round"  plan  involves  the  following: 

1.  Listening  Center 

Media:    tape  recorder,  record  player,  and  filmstrip  viewer 
Materials:    Dolch  word  tape,  stories  on  tape 

Read-along  stories  or  plays 

Pilmstrips 

Records 

2.  Independent  Reading  Activities  Center  suggested  activities: 
Link  letters 

ConiDercial  interlocking  puzzles 

Word  wheels 

Word-0 

Peg  board  utilizing  letter  cards  and  pictures 
Ideal  Magic  Cards 

3.  Surprise  Center 
May  include: 

Writing  on  a  chalkboard  or  on  paper 

Authors  and  artists  (writing  and  illustrating  own  stories) 
Plamoel  board 
Maniptilative  games 
Math 

4.  Library  Center 

5.  Art  Center 

Most  teachers  \jised  a  combination  of  the  correlated  language  arts  and 
"Merry-Go-Rotind"  plans  in  their  daily  activities.    Many  classes  took  field 
trips. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  the  Basic  Primary  program  was  12  to  one. 
Each  teacher  was  given  a  kit  which  contained  special  materials  for 
the  summer  program.    The  kit  contained  the  following  materials: 

Book:    Happy  Sounds 
Games:    PICTURE  WORD  BUILDER  -  An  *  id  which  combines  picture  and  word 
matching.    Thirty-six  familiar  objects  on  heavy  cards  die-cut 
so  only  correct  word  may  be  inserted  to  complete  the  word  and 
picture  matching. 

PHONETIC  QUL'2M0  -  Played  like  Bingo,  develops  student's  phonetic 
capabilities.    Side  one  of  card  has  single  consonants  and  vowels, 
side  two  hM  blends. 
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PICTURE  SEQUENCE  CARDS  -  Reading  readiness  activity,  cards  are 
ccmbined  in  groups  of  four  depicting  actiona  in  sequence. 

END-IN-E  Game  -  teaches  a  difficult  rule  in  an  interesting  way. 

PAIRS  -  A  word  .^^ne  to  develop  a  child's  memory  and  ability  to 
concentrate*    Cc^ntaina  three  sets  of  cardSf  matching  picture 
to  picture,  word  to  picture  and  word  to  rhyming  word. 

PUN  WITH  WORDS  -  (Level  1 )  A  game-like  aid  to  further  vocabulary 
development.  Generates  interest  in  word  meanings  and  stimulates 
rapid  vocabulary  growth. 

Other:    Test  Sheet 

Sunmer  School  Basic  Primaiy  (1-2)  Curriculum  Guide. 

The  following  materials  were  available  to  all  elementary  school  centers 
and  were  shared  by  the  Basic  Primary  and  Corrective  Reading  teachers: 
Phonics  We  Use  (Lyons  and  Camidian) 

(10  separate  games  to  supplement  phonics  and  reading  instruction. 

Each  game  has  directions  for  xising  the  material  to  play  additional  games) 

1.  Old  Itch  (initial  consonant  sounds) 

2.  Spin-a-sound  (initial  consonant  soimds  and  symbols) 

3.  Bingobang  (final  consorant  sounds  and  symbols) 

4.  Blends  Race  (initial  consonant  blends  and  symbols) 

5.  Digraph  Whirl  (initial  consonant  digraphs  and  symbols) 

6.  Digraph  Hopscotch  (initial  and  final  consonant  digraphs  and  symbols) 
7«  Vowel  Dominoes  (long  and  abort  vowels  and  symbols) 

8.  Spin  hard,  spin  soft  (hard  and  soft  soxmds  of  C  axKl  G) 

9.  Pull  Ho\ise 

10.    Syllable  Count 

Spelling  Learning  Games  Kit  (Lyons  and  Carnahan) 

Kit  A   Snail  Trail  (initial  consonant  sounds) 
Soxuid  Hound  (final  consonant  sounds) 
Lucky  Duck  (short  vowel  sounds) 
Patch  Match  (expand  spelling  vocabularies) 
Scat  Cat  (sound  -  symbol) 

Kit  B   Pat  Cat  (initial  and  ending  consonant  soiinds) 
Spin  and  Win  (short  vowel  sounds) 
Glad  Lad  (initial  and  final  consonant  soiinds) 
Stick  to  It  (long  and  short  vowel  sounds) 
Spellit  (short  and  long  vowel  sounds) 

Instant  Readers  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston) 

In  addition  to  these  games  and  books,  supplemental  and  enrichment 
materials  were  available  at  each  summer  school  library.    These  included: 
Dan  Frontier  Series 
Moonbeam  Series 
Pacesetter  in  Personal  Reading 
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Curriciilxm  Motivation  Series 
Reading  Caravan  Series 

Major  equipment  items  frequently  used  by  teachers  were:    tape  recorder, 
record  player,  filmstrip  projector,  and  overhead  projector. 

A  number  of  students  received  individual  instruction,  in  addition 

to  regular  class  instruction  through  two  other  Title  I  projects.    These  were 
the  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  Inservice  Project,  and  the  Youth  Tutoring 
Youth  program.    The  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  project  involved  special 
reading  teachers  supervising  the  work  of  Wichita  State  University  students, 
both  graduate  and  under  graduate.    These  W.S.U.  students  were  taking  either 
tte  Clinical  Procedures  course  or  the  Perceptual  and  Neurological  Aspects 
of  Reading  workshop.    The  students  in  the  two  classes  tutored  selected 
pupils  who  were  enrolled  in  Corrective  Reading.    This  was  done  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  with  the  teacher  in  the  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  Inservice 
Project  supervising  the  tutoring  of  these  pupils.    The  Youth  Tutoring  Yoatn 
program  consisted  of  a  supervised  teenager  tutoring  an  elementary  school 
pupil  who  was  enrolled  in  Basic  Primary.    One  hundred  six  pupils  received 
tutoring  in  the  YTY  program.    Five  pupils  participated  in  the  Specific  Read- 
ing Disabilities  Project. 


Bu^^et 

A  total  of  ♦11,701.00  was  budgeted  for  this  activity.    This  included 
$7,880.00  for  personnel  salaries,  $844.00  for  supplies,  $67.00  for  travel 
costs  of  the  coordinator,  $410.00  for  QASI,  and  $2,500.00  for  pupil  trans- 
portation.   The  per  pupil  cost  based  on  these  figures  was  $55*45.  This 
amoiait  does  not  include  facilities,  equipment,  maintenance,  etc.  which  are 
included  in  regular  school  year  per  pupil  costs. 


EVALUA^riON 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Basic  Primary  siamaer  program  is  the 
reading  improvement  of  first  and  second  grade  stvidents  in  the  target  area 
who  show  apparent  need  for  more  time  for  the  development  of  basic  reading 
skills.    Specific  objectives  of  the  program  to  be  evaluated  are: 

1  .    Participating  students  will  demonstrate  an  increase  in  competency 
of  word  recognition  and  reading  comprehension  as  determined  by 
teacher  observations  reported  on  a  questionnaire. 

2.  .The  program  will  provide  a  different,  more  individualized  environ- 
ment for  learning  basic  reading  skills    than  is  available  during 
the  regular  school  term. 

3.  Participating  students  will  show  increased  skills  in  listening, 
speaking,  writing,  and  spelling.    This  increase  is  to  be  measured 
by  teacher  eval\iation  of  student  performance. 

4.  An  increased  interest  in  reading  will  be  shown  by  participating 
students.  This  interest  will  be  determined  by  teacher  observa- 
tion. 
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Pupils  recomoended  for  this  program  were  those  who  were  one  or  more 
years  below  grade  level  in  reading  and  had  the  ability  to  profit  from 
the  program.    Teachers  reconmended  pupils  on  the  basis  of  instructional 
level  as  demonstrated       classroom  performance,  and  cumulative  record 
information  such  as  results  of  standardized  reading  tests  and  intelligence 
tests.    The  determining  factors  for  selection  ;:ere  whether  a  pupil  needed 
help  in  reading  and  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  gain  from  the  stininer 
program. 

There  were  21 1  pupils  enrolled  in  this  program.    Forty-eight  percent 
(102  pupils)  were  male  and  fifty-two  percent  (109  pupils)  were  fraale. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  participants  was: 
Caucasian  .  .  .  <^  kj^  (100  pupils) 

Negro  4o^  (  85  pupils) 

Mexican  American.  9ji  (  18  pupils) 
American  Indian  .  (  6  pupils) 
Undetermined    .  .    ^^  {    2  pupils) 

The  grade  level  distribution  wasi 

Kindergairten  .  .  1^  (  2  pupils) 
First  Grade  .  .  .  50^  (106  pupils) 
Second  Grade  .  .  kj^  (IOO  pupils) 
Third  Grade  ...    1^  (    3  pupils) 

Attendance  figures  were  reported  for  17  of  the  18  classes  or  200  pupils. 
The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  program  was  148  pupils  or  8.7  pupils 
per  class.    The  average  niamber  of  days  attended  per  pupil  was  22.    The  per- 
cent of  attendance  (total  days  attended  i  total  possible  to  attend)  was  74 
percent. 

The  principal  evaluative  instrument  was  a  questionnaire  given  ^o  each 
teacher.    Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  teachers  returned  these.    The  coordinator 
also  completed  a  questionnaire.    (Both  questionnaires  are  shown  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

A  formalized  pretest-posttest  program  was  not  used  because  of  the  short 
term  of  the  summer  session*    The  teachers  based  their  judgments  of  pupil 
progress  on  several  instruments  used  dixring  the  course.    These  included  The 
S^  Dieigo  Quick  Assessment,  Dolch  Basic  Si/tht  Vocabulary^  Science  Research 
Associate  Re&diiy;  Laboratories,  and  other  materials  such  as  books  from  var- 
ious reading  series  for  specified  grade  levels. 

Objective  number  one  states  that  pupils  will  demonstrate  an  increase 
in  competency  of  word  recognition  «md  reading  comprehension. 

On  the  basis  of  teacher  ratings  of  pupils  as  indicated  on  the  question- 
naire, the  progress  of  pupils  rated  in  each  of  these  areas  is  given  in  Table 
05. U    Ratings  are  available  on  163  of  the  211  enrolled.    Incomplete  data 
on  some  questionnaires,  and  two  questionnaires  not  retiimed  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  number  rated  and  the  number  enrolled. 
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TABLE  05.1 

TEACHER  RATING  OP  PUPIL  PROGREf >  IN 
WORD  RECOGNITION  AND  READING  COMPREHENSION 


Item  Rated 

Much 

Some 

None 

Word  Recognition 

Comprehension 

51^ 

5*^ 

15^ 

It  is  apparent  from  the  ratinga  in  Table  05*1  that  objective  nxamber 
one  was  met  to  the  degree  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  pupils  made 
"much"  progress  and  approximately  85  percent  made  at  least  "some"  progress. 

Objective  two  indicates  that  the  program  will  provide  a. different, 
more  individualized  environment  for  learning  basic  reading  skills  than  is 
available  during  the  regular  school  teim* 

Prcxn  teacher  and  coordinator  ccwnents  on  the  questionnaires  it  can 
be  concluded  that  this  objective  was  met.    Teachers  frequently  coomented 
on  the  value  of  small  groups  which  allowed  individualized  instruction. 
The  class  size  range  was  nine  to  18  pupils.    One  teacher's  conment  effec- 
tively sumnarizes  this  point. 

"The  interaction  among  the  children  was  great.    With  the  smaller  number  of 
students  we  were  able  to  do  many  more  things.    Each  child  had  more  of  a 
chance  to  participate.    I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  children  -  both  of  us  learned! " 

Objective  three  states  that  pupils  will  demonstrate  inqproved  skills  in 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  spelling.    Table  05.2  shows  the  reeults 
of  teacher  ratings  in  these  categories. 


TABLE  05.2 


TEACHER  RATING  OF  PUPIL  PROGRESS  IN 
LISTENING,  SPEAKING,  SPRTJ.TNG,  AND  WRITING 

N 

=  i6]i 

Item  Rated 

Much 

Some 

None 

Llstenizig 

50^ 

\2$> 

Speaking 

^% 

14^ 

Spelling 

50^ 

19^ 

Writing 

23^ 

(>\% 

15^ 

ERIC 


■5r 
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Teachers  indicated  that  the  greatest  progress  v/as  made  in  speaking  skills, 
with  42  percent  of  the  pupils  rated  as  making  "much"  progress.    The  least 
progress  was  made  in  writing  with  23  percent  rc.ted  as  "much"*    This  objec- 
tive was  achieved  to  the  degree  that  81  percent  of  all  pupils  in  all  cate- 
gories were  rated  as  makix^  at  least  "some"  progress. 

Objective  four  states  that  increased  interest  in  reading  will  be  demon- 
strated by  the  participvits.    Teachers  rated  pupil  as  follows:    44  percent 
made  "much"  progress;  5*'  percent  made  "some"  progress,  and  no  one  marked  the 
"none"  category.    This  objective  was  met  to  the  degree  that  almost  one-half 
the  pupils  were  rated  as  making  "nwch"  progress,  and  slightly  over  one-half 
were  rated  as  making  "some"  progress* 

The  sixteen  teachers  who  returned  questionnaires  reported  that  they 
had  ten  contacts  with  parents  at  the  parents*  hoiae,       contacts  with  parents 
at  school,  azKi  72  contacts  by  note  or  telephone.    Most  teachers  sent  a 
progress  report  to  parents  at  the  end  of  the  six-week  session. 

The  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  seemed  to  be  of  value  to  the  Basic 
Primary  program.    Five  teachers  rated  this  program  as  having  "much"  value, 
and  nine  rated  it  as  having  "some"  valxie.    The  other  two  teachers  returning 
the  questionnaires  were  not  participating  in  the  YTY  project. 

All  objectives  for  this  program  were  met  according  to  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  teachers.    Continued  administrative  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  teaoher-pupil  ratio  low,  which,  with  all  its  ramifications,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  simmer  program. 


REC0M4EWDATI0NS 

The  Basic  ?rlma:cy  program  should  be  offered  again  next  summer. 
A  closer  study  of  atte^idance  patterns  should  be  made  next  sunmer. 


I 

FRir 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESKARCH  AlvID  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  Smi^m  BASIC  PRBIARY  READING 


-^^^^^^^   School  (suimer) 

1.    Ho\/  msny  classes  did  you  have  this  suniraer?  


2.    Please  specify  an^^  beneficial  changes  you  may  have  made  in  the  daily 
schedule  listed  in  the  Slimmer  School  Curriculum  Guide. 


Did  you  use  tlie  one-hour  Merry-Go-Round  Plan? 

Yes    No  ^  

'I.    Did  you  i.se  the  ti;o-hour  Correlated  Languaoe  Arts  Prooran? 

Yes    No  

5.    Please  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  who  showed  progress  in  the  follow- 

areas:     (Please  rate  eacih  pupil). 

ivOJCH  oovj,  :jon- 

(a)  ;:ord  recognition 

(b)  comprehension 

(c)  listening 

(d)  speakirig 

(e)  spelling 

(f)  writing 
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6.    Do  you  feel  that  significant  progress  was  made  toward  achieving  the 
stated  program  objective  of  increasing  pupils*  interest  in  reading? 

Kuch   Some    None   

Please  Qlve  specific  examples:  . 


7»    Do  you  feel  that  vocabvilary  development  was  in  evidence  by  the  increa^rca 
use  of  nevj  words  in  speaking  and  \;riting? 

Much   Some    None   

Comments:  ^  


d.    List  belo\<  the  three  most  usefvil  items  in  the  special  reading  kit: 

1.   

2.   

3.   

Comments:  


9.    If  you  have  suggestions  for  additional  specific  materials,  pleaco  li.***:: 


2.   

3-   

0»    List  below  the  three  items  of  equipment  v:hich  v:ere  moot  useful  to  you. 
(tape  recorder,  overhead  projector,  etc*) 

1.  

2.  

J>»   ,  -   -  ■  J  .  . 
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ere  you  able  to  use  equipment  and  library  facilities  in  the  buildin^ 

■.;liere  your  classes  v/ere  held?    Yes    No    Parti ^'^lly  

Corxients:   


ir?.    Did  you  hc:ve  r.arent  contacts? 

At  thoir  home  ,  (appro;cirnr.t6;  nu'nbtr) 

At  school  (approxima-ce  nurnbor) 

By  note  or  telephone  (appro;:iMr,te  nuaiber) 

13.    Did  all  parents  receive  rx  rex>ort  at  the  end  of  the  oi::  '.;eek  ten*:? 

Yes  No    Other  time   

1^.    Did  you  have  any  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  the  sinr:ier  rC'.^'!in  ■ 

program?    Yes    No   

13.    If  "yes"  "CO  item        steXe  the  approximate  percent  of  positive  

indifferent  ,  necative  • 

16.  Hov;  many  pupils  in  youi*  class  v/ere  participating  in  the  Specific 
Heading  Disability  program?   

17,  How  man^'  pupils  in  your  class  v/ere  participating  in  the  Youth  Tuto:- 
ing  program?   • 

NarE:    If  you  did  not  have  pupils  participating  in  the  above  pro,:r?rns, 

disregard  items  18,  1?,  and  20.    Go  to  item  2J^. 
V-'as  the  Specific  Reading  Disability  program  of  value  to  you  and  youi 

:lasn?    (check  one)      Mitch  ;    Some   ;    None   . 

Comments :  . 


10.    *..'as  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  of  value  to  y^^;:-  clr::.:^?  (chio'; 
on'i)       I^iUch  ;      Some   ;      None  . 


SS 

Comments:  _ 


20.    *.Jh<it  problems,  if  an^^,  did  you  encounter  in  working;  v;ith  theso  oro- 
Cr«ims?    (schedialino,  etc*)  ^ 


21.    Do  you  have  GUggestions  v;hich  you  feel  should  be  incorporc^teO  in  n 
revised  edition  of  the  Summer  School  Curricialum  Guide?  (Either 
additions  or  deletions )•   ^  


22.    In  your  opinion  what  e:-.perience{s)  contributed  most  to  the  childr  t  .1*3 
rea-'^ing  development  during  thic  suoner  session?  


Plea.^e  list  suggestions  which  ;/ould  enable  the  coor-'inatorc  tc  t*. 
^;reatcr  f^ei^vice  in  future  suraiers.  


1 


'I"-'  I' 
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ph.    was  attendance  generally  excellent  ,  £,ood 

s;3tisfj?ctory        .  ,  unsatisfactory  


2'}.    Ho>A  manj'  children  attending  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finiah  the 

prooraii?  

2C.    '.'.ha^  '.;ere  the  reasons  the  pupils  did  not  finish  the  program? 


ERiC 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  COORDINATORS 
SUMMER,  1972 


Name    ProoraTii 


Contract  period:   hours  per  day  for  weeks. 

1.    \iJhat  were  your  duties  and  responsibilities  for  pre-planning  this  summer 
project?  


2.    li/hat  inservice  training  activities  did  you  perform  prior  to  and  during  this 
Slimmer  project?  


3.    Please  describe  yovtr  coordinator  activities  not  covered  above  in  items  1 
and  2.   


Did  you  have  any  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  this  progrr/n? 

Yes   No  

Comments:   


ERiC 
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5.    Were  there  innovative  or  exemplary  procedures  used  in  this  procram  v/lrLch 
should  be  shared  with  others?   


6.    What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
reading  program?   


7.    Did  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  as  applied  to  Corrective  Reading  or 

Basic  Primary  have  value?    Vsach   Some    None   

Comments:  


8.    Did  the  Special  Reading  Disability  program  as  applied  to  Corrective  Re:.xliiig 

or  Basic  Primary  have  value?    Vhxch   Some    None  

Comments  t 


9»    Please  add  any  additional  conxnents  you  may  have  wlaich  v;ere  not  covered  in 
item*  one  through  eight.   
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CORRECTIVE  READING,  1971-72 


SUtMARY 


Th«  primary  goal  of  CorraotiYt  Reading  ia  to  ioqprovt  tha  raadlng 
ability  of  target  araa  pupils.    Baq>haaia  is  placad  on  inpz'ovizig  skills 
in  word  recognitiont  cooprahenaiont  writingt  listaningt  spaaking^  and 
spelling.    Saallar  olaaaaat  with  more  individual  attention  to  pupils, 
and  an  infoinalt  relaxed  enviroment  are  features  of  these  sunsMr  classes. 

Tvro  hundred  ninety«-one  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  program.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  123  Pupils  from  the  program  last  simner.    This  decrease 
was  presumably  caused  by  the  smaller  number  of  Title  I  designated  summer 
school  centers.    To  continue  the  integration  plan  of  tha  district,  a  num- 
ber of  target  area  pupils  were  bussed  to  non-Title  I  centers  where  they 
could  take  Corrective  Reading  through  the  Tuition  Scholarship  program. 

Twanty<-four  teachers  and  one  coordinator  were  employed. 

Observation  reported  by  the  teachers  on  a  queationnaire  indicated 
that  the  program  was  successful.    It  is.  reccansended  that  the  program  be 
offered  again  next  sunner.    Since  individual  Glasses  ranged  from  an  over- 
all attendance  of  25  percent  to  87  percent^  with  72  percent  for  the  total 
programt  it  is  reccmaended  that  the  area  of  attezKlance  receive  more  study 
next  suoner. 


ACTIVITT  COraEXT 


During  the  simuiier  of  1967»  Title  I  pupils  were  given  tiiition  grants 
to  attend  regular  sunner  school  classes  in  corrective  reading.    The  Title 
I  Corrective  Re^^iixig  program  was  first  offered  in  the  sxumer  of  1968,  It 
has  been  offered  each  summer  since.    Pour  hundred  twenty-five  pupils  were 
ejarolled  in  the  suomer  of  1970.    Pour  hundred  sixteen  pupils  were  ezirolled 
durix^  the  runner  of  1971*    The  program  is  designed  for  pupils  in  grades 
three  through  six  who  are  below  reading  grade  level  and  who  can  profit  from 
a  summer  reading  course. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  Corrective  Reading  program  included  twenty-four  classes  in  eight 
elementary  school  summer  centers ^  with  291  pupils  enrolled. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  course  was  to  iniprove  the  reading  ability  of 
pupils  in  the  Title  I  target  area. 
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Personnel 

Twenty-four  teachers,  one  coordinator,  and  one  project  supervisor 
were  assigned  to  the  program.    The  teachers  were  employed  two  hours  per 
day  for  thirty  days.    The  coordinator  was  employed  four  hours  per  day  for 
thirty  days.    The  project  supervisor  is  the  Director  of  Reading  for  the 
Wichita  Public  Schools.    The  sumner  projects  are  included  in  his  regular 
contract.    All  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  certified  elementary 
school  personnel.    The  coordinator  is  a  reading  consultant  for  the  school 
district  diiring  the  regular  school  year. 

The  coordinator  was  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  program.  During 
scheduled,  periodic  visits  to  the  classes,  she  distributed  needed  supplies 
and  materials,  collected  and  shared  ideas,  and  was  available  for  teacher 
consultation.    She  also  assisted  with  tne  two  sched\iLed  inservice  meetings 
during  the  program. 


Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  entire  six-week    period  of  the  sxaianer  program. 

The  classes  were  located  in  eight  separate  elemental^  schools. 

Two  one-half  day  traimng  sessions  were  held  for  teachers.  One  session 
was  held  before  summer  school  began  and  one  session  was  held  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  summer  session.    Teachers  and  the  coordinator  were  paid  ten 
dollars  each  for  each  session.    The  first  meeting  was  a  general  organization- 
al session*    Materials  and  supplies  were  given  to  teachers.    The  second 
meeting  provided  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  successful  techniques  among 
the  teachers  and  the  coordi..^tor;  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems;  and  an 
explanation  of  the  evaliiation  procedures.    In  addition  to  the  two  inservice 
meetings,  the  coordinator  assisted  individual  teachers  by  giving  classroom 
demonstrations  of  new  ideas  or  different  ways  of  presenting  reading  activities. 

One  of  the  exceptional  values  of  this  program  is  its  inherent  flexibil- 
ity.   Smaller  classes  are  the  rule  with  an  informal  "fUn"  approach  to  read- 
ing activities. 

To  give  teachers  some  direction  and  to  suggest  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties, a  curriculum  guide  was  pre;>ared  for  this  program.    Inclxaded  in  -ohe 
Sumner  School  Curriculim  Giiide.  :*orrective  Reading  (5-6)  were: 

1.  Goals  of  the  program 

2.  Preparations  to  be  made  by  the  sumner  school  teacher 
Suggested  lesson  plans  for  the  first  three  days  of  school 

4.  Areas  to  explore 

5.  Ideas  for  different  ways  to  inqprove  skills 
6#    Ways  to  get  variety  in  the  reading  program 

7.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  reading  program 

8.  Materials  for  children  to  bring 

9.  Suggested  teaching  activities 
10.  Bibliography 

The  plans  for  the  first  three  days  of  the  summer  session,  as  suggested 
in  the  Gtiide.  we^   used  by  most  teachers.    A  brief  outline  of  these  plans 
is  given  below: 
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First  dayt 

1.  Opening  ezerciaea  (five  minutea) 

2.  Gettixig  acqxialnted  (ten  to  13  minutea) 
3*    Browaing  amoz^  booka  (13  minutea) 

4,    Playing  a  reading  gafl»  (ten  minutea) 

3.  Story  tiflia  (13  minutea) 
6.    Receaa  (13  minutea) 

7*    Spelling  and  vocabulary  building  (13  minutes) 

8.  Creative  writing  as  a  claaa  activity  (13  to  20  minutea) 
9*    Evaixiation  or  alia:  lng  time 

Second  dayt 

1.  Opening  exercises  (five  minutes) 

2.  Games  (13  minutes) 

3.  Begin  infonnal  evaluation  of  child^a  reading  leyel  (30  minutes) 

4.  Correlatixig  activities  for  individuals  not  beixxg  tested 

5.  Film  or  filmstrip  (20  minutes) 

6.  Recess  (15  minutes) 

7*    Story  time  continued  (13  minutes) 

8*    Spelling  -  continued  frcan  p3?evio\ia  day  (ten  minutes) 

9.  Teacher-pupil  sharing  or  evaluation 
Third  dayj 

1.  Opening  exercises  (five  minutes) 

2.  Sharing  time  (20  minutes) 

3.  Individiialized  instruction  activities  (30  minutes) 

4.  Recess  (13  minutes) 

3«    Introduce  any  new  material  available  for  summer  school  use 
(30  minutes) 

6»    Spelling  and  vocabulary  building  (13  minutes) 

7*    Dramatization  time  (ten  minutes) 

8»    EvcLLuation  tijoe  (five  minutes) 
Subsequent  days  generally  followed  a  combination  of  the  above  activities, 
!tost  teachers  generally  followed  the  suggestions  in  the  Guide  with 
some  modifications  for  their  individual  classes.    Sooie  teachers  used  the 
newspaper  as  a  source  of  reading  material  and  as  a  medi\am  for  discussion. 
One  teacher  introduced  typing  to  her  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  Bus 
transportation  was  available  this  suaroer,  therefore  more  classes  took  field 
trips. 

A  small  number  of  students  (43)  received  individual  instruction,  in 
addition  to  regular  class  instruction  through  two  other  Title  I  projects. 
These  wer«  the  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  Inservice  Project,  and  the 
Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program.    The  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  project 
involved  special  reading  teachers  8\:gpervising  the  work  of  Wichita  State 
liniversity  etxadents,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate.     These  W.S.U.  students 
were  taking  either  the  Clinical  ?roced\ires  course  or  the  Perceptiial  and 
Nevxological  Aspects  of  Reading  workshop.    The  students  in  the  two  classes 
tutored  selected  pupils  who  were  enrolled  in  CoJirective  Reading.    This  was 
done  on  a  one-to-one  basis  %d.th  the  teacher  in  the  Specific  Reading  Disa- 
bilities Inservice  Project  supervising  the  tutoring  of  these  pupils.  The 
Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  consisted  of  a  supervised  teexxager  tutoring 
an  elementary  school  pupil  who  waa  enrolled  in  Corrective  Reading. 

Each  teacher  was  given  a  kit  of  which  contained  special  materials  for 
the  sumaer  program*    The  kits  contained  the  following: 
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Corr»otlv  R»»din£  (>4) 
Books  t    Glad  SoundUi 

New  Praotloe  Reader,  Book  A 

McCall-Crebbs  Stexiderd  Test  Lesaooe  in  Reading  A 
Oameat    Phonetic  Q^izao 

Croasword  Puzslea  ^  Paizy  Talea 

Quiet  Pal 

Take 

Pun  with  Worda  B 
Others    Teat  aheet 

Suaner  School  Currieiaua  Quide  (>6) 

Corrective  Reading  (5-6) 
Bookat    Say  and  Hear 

MtoCall-Crabba  Standard  Teat  Leaaona  in  Reading  B 

New  Practice  Reader,  Book  B 
Gaxneat  Pasaword 

Afro-American  Hiatorjr  Poster  Carda 

Crossword  Puzzles     Fairy  Talea 

Pun  with  Worda  C 
Others    Test  sheet 

Sumaer  Bchool  Curriculum  Guide  (3-6) 

In  addition  to  the  kits  for  each  teacher  each  sunoer  center  waa  aup- 
plied  with  the  followdLng  materials  to  be  shared  by  both  Baaic  Primary  axid 
Corrective  Readings 

Phonica  Wjft  Use  (I^ons  and  Camahan) 

(10  separate  games  to  supplement  phonics  and  reading  inatruction. 
Each  game  has  directions  for  iising  the  material  to  play  additional 
gamoa) 

1*    Old  Itch  (initial  consonant  aounda) 
2.    Spin-a-aound  (initial  ooxisonant  aounda  and  aymbols) 
3«    Bingobang  (final  consonant  sounds  and  aymbola) 
4«    Blez3da  Race  (initial  consonant  blezula  and  aymbols) 
3*    Digraph  Whirl  (initial  consonant  digraphs  and  symbols) 
6.    Digraph  Hopscotch  (initial  and  final  consonant  digraphs  and  aymbols) 
7#    Vowel  Dominoea  (long  and  short  vowels  and  symbols) 
8.    Spin  hard,  spin  soft  (hard  and  soft  sounds  of  C  and  G) 
9*    Pull  House 
10.    Syllable  Count 

Spelling  Learning  Games  Kit  (Lyona  and  Camahan) 

Kit  A   Snail  Trail  (initial  consonant  sounds) 
Sound  Ho\and  (final  consonant  80\ukIs) 
Lucky  Duck  (short  vowel  aounds) 
Patch  Match  (expand  speUiiag  vocabularies) 
Scat  Cat  (aound  ^  ayirbol) 

Kit  B  Pat  Cat  (initial  and  ending  consonant  sounds) 
Spin  and  Win  (short  vowel  sounds)  - 
Glad  Lad  (initial  and  final  consonant  sounds) 


T 
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stick  to  It  (long  And  short  vowel  sounds) 
Spellit  (short  and  long  ywbI  souxids) 

Instant  Readers  (Holti  Rlnehart  and  Winston) 

Enrichn»nt  readers  were  available  in  suxamer  center  libraries  which 
could  be  used  by  sumner  classes.    Some  of  these  were: 
Dan  Frontier  Series 
Moonbeam  Series 

Pacesetters  in  Personal  Reading 
Curriculum  Motivation  Series 
Reading  Caravan  Series 

In  addition  to  these  special  materials 1  equipsoent  such  as  tape  recorders , 
record  players,  16  mn  projectors,  film-strip  projectors,  overhead  projectors, 
and  headphones  were  \ised  extensively « 

Teachers  contacted  parents  throughout  the  sunmer  session.    One  hundred 
sixty *>eight  parents  were  contacted  by  note  or  telephone,  thirty-seven  were 
contacted  at  school,  and  twenty-six  were  contacted  in  the  parents  home. 
Reports  on  pupil  progress  were  sent  to  parents  at  the  end  of  the  session 
by  twenty- two  of  the  twenty-three  teachers  who  coopleted  questionnaires. 


Budget 

A  total  of  $14,818.00  Title  I  funds  was  budgeted  for  this  activity. 
This  incliided  $10,250.00  for  personnel  salaries,  $1,455*00  for  supplies, 
$67.00  travel  costs  for  coordinator,  $2,513.00  for  bus  transportation  for 
piypils,  and  $533*00  QASI.    The  per  piq>il  cost,  on  the  basis  of  this  budget, 
was  $50.92.    This  amount  does  not  include  cost  of  buildings,  maintenance, 
major  equipment  items,  etc.  which  are  included  in  the  regular  school  year 
per  pupil  cost  for  the  school  system. 


EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Corrective  Reading  program  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reading  ability  of  target  area  pupils.    The  emphasis  was  on 
improving  skills  in  word  recognition,  comprehension,  creative  writing, 
listening,  speaking,  aixl  spelling. 

Specific  objectives  to  be  evaluated  aret 

1 .  The  students  participating  in  the  Corrective  Reading  program  will 
deaonstrate  an  improvement  in  word  recognition  and  comprehension 
skills  as  measured  by  teacher  appraisal. 

2.  The  students  in  the  Corrective  Reading  program  will  reflect  an 
increased  interest  in  reading  as  determined  by  teacher  observation. 

3.  The  students  in  the  Corrective  Reading  program  will  demonstrate 
inqproved  language  an;,  skills  (listening,  speaking,  spelling,  and 
writing)  as  measvired  by  teacher  evaluation. 
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The  recommended  criteria  for  enrollmtnt  in  the  course  was: 

1.  Third  grade  pupils  should  be  at  least  one  year  below  grade  level 

2.  Fourth  grade  pupils  one  and  one-half  years  below  grade  level  and 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  two  or  more  years  below  level.  Pupils 
with  IQ  scores  below  85  were  not  generally  recooiDended.  Pupils, 
however,  were  not  excluded  from  consideration  on  the  basis  of  IQ 
alone. 

A  cliild  could  be  enrolled  if  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that 
he  could  benefit  from  the  program. 

Teacher  estixoates  of  reading  level  and  ability^  based  on  classroom 
performance,  and  results  of  standardiaed  tests  were  used  in  the  selection 
process. 

Two  huKidred  njj:iety-one  pupils  participated  in  this  program.    The  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  was  twelve  to  one. 

Class  sr.ze  ranged  from  eight  to  sixteen. 

A  total  of  291  pupils  wez^  enrolled.    One  huudred  fifty*three  were 
males  and        wei*e  females.    The  racial  coinposition  of  the  group  was: 

Caucasian  ....  50)6  (  88  pupils) 

Negro  (178  piq)ils) 

Mexican  American  7^  (  21  pupils) 
Oriental  ....  1)6  (  3  pupils) 
Undetermined    .  .    1^  (    1  pupil  ) 


The  grade  levels  of  the  participants  were: 

Second  grade    .  .    1)6  (    1  pupil  ) 
Third  grade  .  .  .  28^  (  81  pupils 
Fourth  grade    .  .  2^  (  72  pupils) 
Fifth  grade  .  .  .  33l  (103  pupils) 
Sixth  grade  .  .  .  I?}*  (  ^4  pupils) 

Attendance  figures  wei*e  available  for  283  of  the  291  pupils.  Average 
daily  attendance  was  204.    The  mean  number  of  days  attended  per  pupil  was 
21.6.    The  percent  of  attendance  (days  attended  4  total  days  in  the  program) 
for  the  group  was '72  percent.    The  classes  varied  in  percent  of  attendance 
from  25  percent  io  87  percent. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  their  class  attendance  as  generally 
'^excellent",  "good",  "satisfactory",  or  ^•unsatisfactory". 

Twenty- three  teachers  reported  as  follows: 

Excellent  ....  8 

Good   11 

Satisfactory    .  .  3 

Unsatisfactory    .  1 

Thirty- two  pupils  were  reported  as  not  cooflpleting  the  course.  The 
principal  reasons  for  not  finishing  were:  vacations,  moved  from  areas, 
and  transportation  problems. 

The  principal  evaluative  instrument  was  a  questionnaire  to  be  completed 
by  each  teacher  and  the  coordinator.    Twenty-three  of  the  24  teachers  re- 
tuxTied  their  questionnaires.    Pretest  and  posttest  standardized  tests  were 
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not  used  to  mea^'ire  progress  beoause  of  the  short  term  of  the  sunner  session. 
Teachers  based  their  assessment  of  progress  on  several  instruments  used 
during  the  sianmer  session.    These  included  the  Sjm  Diego  Quick  Assessment^ 
Dolch  Basic  Sight  Vocabulaiy,  Scieno'e  Research  Associates  Reading  Labora- 
tories, and  other  reading  materials  for  specified  grade  levels. 

Teachers  rated  p\q>il  progress  as  "much",  "some",  and  "none".  The 
items  rated  and  the  percent  of  pupils  receiving  ratings  in  each  category 
ai'e  given  in  Table  06.I.    Progi^ss  ratings  are  given  for  204  of  the  291 
pupils.    Incomplete  data  on  questionnaires,  and  one  class  not  reported 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  number  repoz*ted  and  the  total  en- 
rollment. 

TABLE  06.1 
TEACHER  RATING  OP  PUPIL  PROGRESS 


n  ^  20k 


Item  Rated 

Much 

Sane 

None 

Word  Recognition 

27% 

1^ 

Cooipz*ehension 

60^ 

Listening 

^% 

Speaking 

17^ 

Spelling 

58^ 

Writing 

^2$> 

6^ 

23?5 

The  objective  of  improving  word  recognition  and  comprehension  was  met 
to  the  degree  that  84  percent  of  the  pupils  demonstrated  at  least  "seme"  im- 
provement in  word  recognition  and  87  percent  demonstrated  "some"  iiqprovement 
in  "cOBBprehension.    Twenty-seten  percent  made  "much"  improvement  in  each 
category* 

The  objective  of  ioproving  the  language  art  skills  of  listening,  speak- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing  was  met  to  the  degree  that  77  percent  of  the 
pupils  showed  "scm"  improvement  in  writing  (the  smallest  percent  of  the 
four  categories),  and  90  percent  (the  highest)  showed  "some"  improvement 
in  listening.    Teachers  felt  that  40  percent  of  the  pupils  had  made  "much" 
progress  in  listening. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  pupil  progress  on  the  objective  of  increased 
interest  in  reading.    Porty-five  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  their 
classes  had  made  "much"  progress.    Hfty-five  percent  felt  that  their  classes 
had  made  "some"  progress.    No  one  marked  the  "none"  category. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  data  that  the  methods  of  evaluating 
progress  indicated  progress  for  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  all  areas. 

Comnents  from  teachers  and  the  coordinator,  and  cvaluator  observation 
indicates  that  the  content  and  organization  of  this  course  continues  to  im- 
prove. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  id  racoonended  that  this  program  be  offered  again  next  eianner* 
It  is  suggested  that  some  effort  be  directed  toward  improvement  of  pupil 
attendance* 
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V/ICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RSSIilARCH  AM)  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

iUESTIOM^IAIRE  FOR  3UI^-ER  CORRECTIVE  READING 


cr.er  School  (summer) 

Ho;;  many  classes  did  you  have  this  svmimer?   


Please  specify  any  bene.'icial  changes  you  may  have  made  in  the  dailj 
schedule  listed  in  the  Summer  School  Ciu^riculiim  Guide. 


Please  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  who  showed  progress  in  the  follov;- 
ing  areas:     (Please  rate  each  pupil). 

r^ucH  SOKE  ::('K' 

(a)  \<ord  recognition     

(b)  comprehension       

(c)  listening     

(d)  speaking   

(e)  spelling       

(f)  v;riting   

Do  you  feel  that  significant  progress  v;as  made  tov;ard  achieving  the 
Gtated  program  objective  of  increasing  pupils  •  iroerest  in  readiri.:? 
I^iUch   Some    None   

Please  give  specific  examples? ;  ^  
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5»    Do  you  feel  that  vocabula3?y  developme  :t  v;as  in  evidence  by  the  increased 
uce  of  new  words  in  speaking  sind  writing? 
Much   Some  None 


Comments X 


6.    List  below  the  three  most  usefiil  items  in  the  special  reading  kit: 


2. 


Comments : 


7.    If  you  have  suggestions  for  additional  specific  materials,  please  list: 

1.   

2. 


List  below  the  three  items  of  equipment  which  were  most  usef\il  to  you. 
(tape  recorder,  overhead  projector,  etc.) 


9. 


Were  you  able  to  use  eqxupment  and  library  facilities  in  the  building 
vjhere  yoiu'  classes  were  held?    Yes    No    Partially  
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10.  Did  you  have  parent  contacts? 

At  their  home   (appro;:in]ate  number) 

At  school  (apnroximitp  nujnbc^*) 

B-/  noto  or  telephone    (anpro  'i:iiJ=te  nunbei*) 

11.  Did  all  parents  receive  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  -^i::  ;.eo'.:  to  "T'.? 
Yes  No   Other  time   ^  

"i?.    Did  you  have  any  indic.-^tion  of  p.^rent  opinion  of  the  sViniT.or  ila; 

program?    Yes    No  

1*^3.    If  "j'-es"  to  item  12,  state  "the  approxxmate  percent  of  oositivc  , 

indifferent  ,  negative  • 

1^.    Hov;  many  pupils  in  your  cl-ss  v  er^  participating  in  the  Spocifi-'^ 

Reading  Disability  orograni?  

15»    Kow  mc-^ny  pupils  in  your  clas:-  iv^ere  participating  in  tlie  Youth  Tuloriar 

Youth  proi;ram?   

NOTE;    If  you  Hid  not  h<ive  pupils  participating  in  the  abovp*  pro,.r:n::  , 
dir>rct:ard  items  1^>,  17>  ^*nd  13.    Go  to  item 
lC.  the  Specific  Readino  Disability  program  of  value  to  you  p.nd  you:- 

clrsr?    (check  one)    Much  ;      Some   ;      Nonu  • 

Comments : 


17. 


Was  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  orccram  of  value  to  youx*  cirss? 

one)    I-tach  ;    Some  ;  None   

Conments : 
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ilhp.t  m^oblems,  if  any,  did  you  encounter  in  working  v;ith  these  !;ro;jr'm:'? 
(scheduling,  <=^tc.)    


1/,    Do  you  have  suggestions  v/liich  you  feel  should  be  incorpnraxed  in  ^ 
revised  edition  of  the  Svunmer  School  Curriculum  Guide?  (Either 
additions  or  deletions )•  


^0*    In  yo\ir  opinion  what  e>.periencG(s)  contributed  most  to  the  children' o 
reading  devo3opment  during  this  siommer  session? 


P1»    Plcjaso  list  sii^^^estions  ivhich  v  ould  enable  the  coordinators  to  be  o: 
jrecter  service  in  future  sunrr.ers.  ^   


'..'»s  attendance  gener  "'ly  er.cellent  ,  ,;ood 

LJ«%ti 5 factory   ,  unnatiofactory   


SS 

How  many  children  attending  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the 
program?   

;fliat  were  the  reasons  the  pupils  did  not  finish  the  program? 
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V/ICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AM)  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  COORDINATORS 
SUMMER,  1972 


Name   Prosraia 


Contract  period:   hoxxrs  per  day  for  weeks* 

1.    Vftiat  were  yoxxr  duties  and  responsibilities  for  pre-plannins  this  sunnier 
project?  


2.    vihat  inservice  training  activities  did  you  perform  prior  to  and  during'  this 
summer  project?   


3.    Please  describe  yo\ir  coordinator  activities  not  covered  above  in  items  1 
and  2. 


4,    Did  you  have  any  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  this  procrar.i? 
Yes    No  

Coinments:  
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V/ere  there  innovative  or  exemplary  procedures  \ised  in  this  program  which 
should  be  shared  with  others? 


Vftiat  suggestions  would  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
reading  program?  


Did  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  as  applied  to  Corrective  Reading  or 

Basic  Primary  have  value?    Much   Some    None  

Conments:   


Did  the  Special  Reading  Disability  program  as  applied  to  Corrective  Reading 

or  Basic  Primary  have  value?    Much  Some    None  

Comments:   — — ^ 


Please  add  any  additional  conments  you  may  have  which  v/ere  not  covered  in 
item  one  through  eight.   
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CORRELATED  MATH  SCIl^MCE,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Correlated  Math-Science  program  served  193  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  pupils  who  were  residents  of  the  Title  I  target  area.  Thirteen 
classrooms  in  eight  schools  were  conducted  for  the  six-week  sunmer  session* 

Program  objectives  were  to:    (1)  improve  the  math  and  science  skills 
of  participants  by  correlating  the  two  disciplines,  and  (2)  train  the 
teachers  in  the  discovery  method  cf  instriiction  and  the  use  of  special 
enrichment  materials. 

Evaluation  of  the  science  conponent  was  based  on  teacher  responses 
to  the  lonally-devised  Teacher  Questionnaire  and  Benavioral  Objectives 
Checklist*    Pre  and  postte sting  with  a  Basic  Fact  Test  was  used  to  measure 
progress  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  skills. 

It  was  concluded  that  all  program  objectives  were  met,  except  the  one 
which  specified  acciirate  solving  of  addition  and  subtraction  facts.  It 
was  reccxnnended  that  the  program  be  funded  for  next  sunraer,  but  that  special 
efforts  shoiild  be  made  to:    (a)  hire  aides  to  assist  on  field  trips,  (b) 
reduce  size  of  groups  on  trips,  (c)  strengthen  the  math  curriculum  in 
Correlated  Math-Science. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


The  Correlated  Math-Science  (CMS)  program,  developed  by  an  elementary 
education  consultant,  has  been  offered  each  summer  since  its  inception  in 
19'  )f  with  no  major  changes  in  format.    It  was  observed  that  elementary 
pupils  in  the  Title  I  BLrea,  were  often  deficient  in  basic  math  skills.  The 
CMS  program  proposed  to  improve  these  skills  of  third  and  fourth  grade 
pupils  by  combining  practice  in  math,      "'.ow-interest  subject,  with  the 
study  of  science,  a  high-interest  subje  o# 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

A  total  of  193  children  were  psirticipants  in  the  CMS  program.  Although 
the  program  was  designed  to  serve  pupils  who  had  completed  the  third  or 
foujrth  grade,  some  enrollees  were  fifth  grade  pupils  and  one  had  been  in 
the  second  grade.    Participants  resided  in  the  Title  I  target  area  and  were 
bussed  to  the  eight  schools  which  had  been  designated  as  Title  I  summer  schools. 
The  two  primary  goals  of  t^e  program  were: 

1)  to  improve  the  math  and  science  skills  of  participants  by  cor- 
relating the  activities  of  the  two  disciplines  and  by  using  the 
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discovery  method  of  instruction,  and 
2)  to  provide  training  for  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  discoveiy 

method  and  an  mtroclaction  to  new  science  materials. 
Implicit  in  the  second  objective  was  the  assumption  that  teachers  would 
then  utilize  these  techniques  and  mate  ""^als  in  their  regular  classrooms. 


Personnel 

This  program  employed  1^  teachers,  one  field  trip  coordinator,  and 
one  program  director;  all  are  certificated  classroom  teachers  m  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools.    Additional  staff  included  one  supply  and  materials  clerk, 
three  classroom  aides  provided  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  one 
part-time  volunteer  aide. 

Each  teacher  was  employed  two  hours  per  day  for  yd  days.    All  teachers 
were  required  to  spend  a  total  of  eight  additional  hours  in  one  preservice 
orientation  and  one  inservice  workshop,  for  which  they  were  paid  a  stipend. 
Of  the  eigiit  females  cind  five  males,  nine  were  Caucasian  and  four  were  Negro. 
Ten  teachers  were  new  to  the  program;  only  three  were  returning  from  last 
summer.    Teachers'  main  duties  were  to  conduct  classrooms  in  which  students 
were  actively  involved  with  the  subject  matter.    In  3vch  a  learning  situa- 
tion, the  teacher  should  function  most  effectively  by  guiding  the  child's 
learning,  rather  than  lecturing  to  him.    Teachers  were  also  expected  to 
help  manage  aind  instruct  pupils  on  field  trips. 

The  program  director  worked  four  hours  per  day  for  35  days,  and  was 
also  in  charge  of  che  preservice  and  inservice  meetings  for  the  teachers. 
This  was  the  director's  third  sunmer  in  that  position.    The  main  duties 
of  the  CMS  program  director  were  as  follows: 

1.  Plan  program  and  prepa-^e  behavioral  objectives; 

2.  Collaborate  in  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  teachers; 

3.  Plan  and  conduct  preservice  and  inservice  training; 

4.  Anticipate  and  procure  supplies  needed  to  begin  program; 

5.  Select,  purchase,  and  distribute  materials  as  needed; 

6.  Serve  as  resource  for  teachers  and  demonstrate  techniques  in  the 
classroom;  eind 

?•  Collect  and  inventory  supplies  at  end  of  program. 
In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  listed  above,  the  director  made  daily 
classroom  visits,  participated  frequently  in  field  trips,  and  made  the 
necessary  administrative  decisions  for  the  program  as  the  need  arose. 

The  new  position  of  field  trip  coordinator  was  added  this  summer  m 
order  to  organize  and  expand  the  field  experience  component  of  CMS.  The 
coordinator  teaches  high  school  biology,  geology,  and  physics  during  the 
regular  school  term,  and  came  to  this  job  with  experience  in  selecting 
appropriate  sites  cind  instructing  students  in  the  field.  The  field  trip 
cooixiinator  was  employed  four  hours  per  day  for  35  days.  Specific  duties 
of  the  coordinator  were  to: 

1 •  Plan  field  trips  to  coordinate  with  and  extend  classroom  activities 
and  topics; 

2.  Locate  sites  and  secure  permission  for  their  use; 

3.  Secure  clearance  for  bus  parking  and  unloading  with  highway  patrol 
or  police,  when  necessary; 

4.  Schedule  classroomo  for  trips  and  arrange  for  busses; 
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5»  Inform  teachers  about  sites  and  nature  of  clothing  and  equipment 

which  children  should  have; 
6.  Meet  bus,  direct  driver  to  site,  and  see  that  classes  leave  and 

are  returned  to  school  on.  schedule;  and 
?•  Guide  activities  and  instruction  at  the  field  site. 

The  supply  and  materifils  clerk  worked  two  hours  per  day  for  JO  days 
preparing  and  sorting  materials,  replenishing  kits,  typing  forms  or  records, 
and  assi3ting  the  director  in  distributing  and  collecting  supplies. 

Aides  assisted  their  classroom  teacher  by  guiding  small  group  activi- 
ties, playing  math  games  with  the  pupils,  participating  in  field  trips, 
grading  papers,  arranging  displays  and  bulletin  boards,  and  preparing  and 
assembling  materials.    The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provided  an  aide  of 
high  school  age  to  teachers  who  requested  one. 


Procedures 

This  evaluation  report  covers  the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  CMS  program, 
which  ran  frcnn  June  12  through  July  21,  1972.    (Copies  of  all  evaluation 
instruments  are  included  in  Appendix  SS  07-A.) 

Provisions  were  made  for  one  preservice  and  one  inservice  meeting  of 
the  teachers.    The  four-hour  preservice  orientation  was  scheduled  just 
before  the  summer  session  began.    Objectives  and  procedures  of  the  program 
were  presented  by  tne  director  and  discussed,  and  materials  and  techniques 
were  demonstrated.    The  field  trip  coordinator  explained  his  program  and 
distributed  schedules  of  the  trips.    Both  new  and  returning  teachers  felt 
that  this  orientation  was  invalxiable  to  them  in  preparing  for  their  classes, 
and  they  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  with  the  other 
CMS  staff  members.    The  general  consensus  was  that  more  extensive  preservice 
training  would  increase  the  teacher's  effectiveness  in  the  program.  The 
director  suggested  that  there  be  an  additional  half-day  of  preservice  orien- 
tation for  teachers  new  to  the  program. 

The  second  half -day  session  was  scheduled  midway  through  the  summer 
program.    At  this  inservice  meeting,  new  materials  were  distributed  and 
demonstrated  so  that  the  teachers  experienced  as  pupils  that  which  they, 
in  tum^  would  present  to  their  classes.    The  director,  acting  as  their 
teacher,  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  materials  as  well  as  the  desired  tech- 
niques of  questioning  to  encourage  investigation  and  guide  learning.  Teachers 
were  asked  to  describe  or  demonstrate  activities  and  techniques  which  they 
had  found  to  be  particularly  successful,  and  many  did  so.    Evaluation  mate- 
rials were  distributed  and  explained  by  the  evaluator  assistant.    All  teachers 
felt  that  this  inservice  training  was  helpful  to  them  in  continuing  and  im- 
proving their  own  programs.    Per  two  teachers,  hired  after  the  aunmer  term 
had  begun,  xhls  was  the  first  oppoi*tunity  to  meet  and  discuss  the  program 
with  other  staff  members. 

A  total  of  13  classes  were  held  in  the  eight  Title  I  summer  school 
centers;  most  participants  were  bussed  to  and  from  these  schools.  Efforts 
were  made  to  keep  the  size  of  classes  small  and  the  atmosphere  informal. 
Class  size  ranged  from  10  to  20,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  nearly  15. 
If  class  size  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  attendance  rather  than  enrollment 
figures,  the  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  averaged  slightly  more  than  ten. 
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In  one  school  where  two  CMS  classes  were  held,  the  teachers  chose  to 
combine  their  classes  in  one  large  room  and  spl-"  ;  their  group  in  half 
according  to  ability.    One  teacher  specialized  in  math  and  the  other  in 
science,  and  they  exchanged  groups  halfway  through  the  morning.  Although 
in  this  particular  case  the  arrangement  seemed  to  work  well,  it  could  be 
argued  that  such  procedures  threaten  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  CMS  pro- 
gram by  doubling  class  size  and  compartmentalizing  the  math  and  science 
components. 

Overall  enrollment  in  the  CMS  program  was  only  60  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected number  and  less  than  65  percent  of  last  sunmer's  figure.  Problems 
of  anticipating  summer  enrollment  patterns  were  aggravated  by  the  nee-  3sity 
for  bussing  uost  pupils;  the  prograu  director  felt  that  this  factor  alone 
may  have  discouraged  expected  enrollment  by  as  much  as  30  percent.  Bus 
schedules  also  made  it  impossible  for  all  CMS  classes  to  meet  cn  the  same 
schedule^  al -.hough  all  met  for  two  hours.    One  class  began  at  8:00  a.m., 
two  began  at  b:30  a.m.,  and  the  rest  began  at  9:00  a.m.    This  arrangement 
made  scheduling  field  trips  more  complicated  and  less  satisfactory  than 
It  would  have  been  otherwise.    Unexpected  enrollment  patterns  necessitated 
many  last-minute  adjustments  of  staff  assignments  and  schedules,  and  re- 
quired much  more  of  the  director's  planning  time  than  in  previous  summers. 

Although  all  classes  were  held  in  regular  classrooms,  physical  ar- 
rangements varied  from  one  class  to  the  next.    Most  classrooms  appeared 
relaxed  ar.d  informal,  and  children  moved  from  one  area  of  the  room  to 
another  as  their  interest  or  activity  changed.    A  typical  CKjS  classroom 
contained  many  displays,  collections,  experiments  in  progress,  and  an 
aquarium.    Many  items  on  exhibit  had  been  gathered  on  the  field  trips, 
and  the  rest  were  brou£.ht  by  the  pupils  from  home. 

Teache„-s  of  CT^iS  were  allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  organizing 
and  teaching  their  classes.    They  were  given  demonstrations  of  the  discovery 
method  of  instruction,  and  were  provided  with  kits  and  other  materials  which 
had  proven  successful  in  previous  summers.    Teachers  were  also  given  a  copy 
of  the  Behavioi-al  Ob.iectives  Checklist,  which  was  designed  locally  for  use 
in  the  CMS  program  (see  Appendix  SS  07-B.)    The  Behavioral  Ob.iectives  Chec?- 
lis^  served  to  guide  the  teacher's  inventory  of  each  child's  skills  and 
deficits  so  that,  ultimately,  the  pupils'  abilities  would  determine  what 
should  be  taught.    Within  the  framework  provided  by  the  behavioral  objec- 
tives and  the  materials  and  kits,  teachers  were  free  to  devise  their  own 
curricul.a.    They  were  not  required  to  teach  everything  listed  in  the  Check- 
list, but  nearly  all  covered  the  first  nine  items,  and  most  chose  to  ti^ 
many  of  the  additional  skills  which  were  listed.    If  a  teacher  wanted  his 
pupils  to  be  instructed  in  an  area  he  did  not  feel  qualified  to  present, 
he  could  invite  the  program  director  into  his  classroom  to  teach  that  par- 
ticular lesson.    This  system  seemed  to  work  very  well. 

Although  classroom  activities  varied,  a  typical  daily  schedule  might 
be  as  follows: 


9:00  -    9:15     Record  keeping  and  individual  activities 

9:15  -  10;00     SCIS  experiment  and  class  discussion 
10:00  -  10:15  Recess 
10:15  -  10:45     Math  games 

10:45  -  11:00     Class  discussion,  reviews,  or  observations  of  on-going 
experiments  and  exhibits 
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The  discovery  method  was  implemented  by  providing  pupils  vdth  selected 
materials  which  they  could  investigate  and  manipulate.    As  one  teacher 
explained  the  process 1 

"Students  are  given  materials  to  explore,  then  guided  to  certain 
ideas;  inquiry  is  used  to  let  student  arrive  at  insights  on  own. 
If  possible,  materials  and  lessons  are  tied  to  math,  i.e.,  ratios 
with  pulleys,  mapping  with  X-Y  grids,  etc.    Student  reports  data 
of  his  experiment,  .  .  .  (states)  evidence  and  draws  picture  story." 

Guidance  in  the  inquiry  process  was  provided  by  illustrated  workbooks 
as  well  as  by  the  teacher.    The  workbooks  were  included  in  kits  in  the 
Science  Ciirriculum  Improvemont  Study  (SCIS)  series.    Titles  of  the  kits 
purchased  for  the  CMS  program  were:    Interaction  and  Systems ♦    Life  Cycles ♦ 
Material  Objects.  Organisms <  and  Subsystems  and  Variables.    Nearly  all 
teachers  considered  the  SCIS  kits  the  most  valuable  of  their  program  mate- 
rials.   Those  kits  which  were  not  new  purchases  this  sumaer  had  to  be  re- 
plenished with  replacement  parts.    One  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  director 
was  to  locate,  order,  and  distribute  large  quantities  of  dozens  of  different 
items  which  must  be  replaced  each  time  the  kits  a3?e  used.    In  most  cases, 
a  substantial  savings  can  be  made  by  finding  local  sources  of  supplies 
which  are  comparable  or  identical  to  the  original  items. 

In  order  to  improve  pupils'  math  skills,  teachers  made  efforts  to 
motivate  practice  In  math  facts  by  using  games  and  a  variety  of  enjoyable 
worksheets.    Teachers  \ised  commerciaJ.  games  and  puzzles,  a  game  developed 
by  the  local  Science  Education  department,  and  improvised  with  dominoes 
and  playing  cards  to  invent  games  which  provided  drills  for  the  pupils  while 
they  were  enjoying  themselves.    Some  teachers  found  that  candy  as  an  occa- 
sional reward  for  a  particularly  good  job  or  as  a  "prize"  in  math  games  was 
helpful  in  motivating  pupils  and  sustaining  enthusiasm.    Math  worksheets 
were  graded,  and  some  which  were  especially  colorful  or  which  represented 
a  pupil's  improvement  were  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board. 

Teachers  mentioned  Quizmo  as  a  helpful  math  game  which  students  en- 
joyed.   Elementary  Science  Study  (ESS)  was  a  source  of  materials  which 
correlated  ma-'  a  and  science.    Attribute  Games  and  TariKram  Cards  and  Pieces 
seemed  toJ^e  uiost  popular  ESS  materials.    A  list  of  the  kits  and  supplies 
used  to  iinplement  the  CMS  program  is  included  In  Appendix  SS  07-C. 

Pour  field  trips  were  scheduled  for  each  class,  and  three  classes 
exercised  their  option  to  take  an  aaditional  trip  to  a  site  which  they 
chose.    Each  trip  emphasized  a  different  subject,  and  sites  were  selected 
accordingly.    Field  trip  topics  were: 

(1)  Plants  and  Animals  (terrestrial-aquatic  site  with  creek) 

(2)  Aquatic  (terrestrial-aqiiatic  site  near  river) 

(3)  Rocks  (site  was  a  part  of  rock  quarry) 

(4)  Ecology  -  a  trip  with  high  school  ecology  students  (site  was 
a  lsu:*ge  park  near  river) 

The  field  trip  schedule  was  arranged  on  a  weekly  basis  so  that  all 
CMS  pupils  participcited  in  the  plants  and  animals  field  trip,  for  example, 
sometime  during  the  week  of  June  19-23.    All  13  classes  had  to  be  schedxiled 
into  one  of  the  five  two-hour  trips,  making  the  groups  quite  large.  Since 
pupils  had  to  be  returned  to  the  school  in  time  to  meet  busses  to  return 
home,  scheduling  was  necessarily  rigid  and  inflexible.    Time  needed  for 
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loading  children  at  two  different  schools,  driving  to  the  site,  unloading, 
reloading,  and  returning  to  both  schools  within  the  two-hour  tine  slot 
left  no  margin  for  emergencies  and  often  not  enough  time  for  the  actual 
field  experience.    The  size  of  the  groups  was  a  problem  in  itself,  and 
children  were  less  enthusiastic  when  their  group  was  combined  with  another 
from  a  different  school.    Despite  these  limitations,  nearly  all  teachers 
agreed  that  the  field  trip  component  waa  very  successful,  and  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  program.    Pupils  who  gained  the  most  f-om  these  experiences 
were  those  whose  teachers  were  enthusiastic  participants  and  had  prepared 
the  children  for  what  they  would  be  doing.    The  trip  with  the  high  school 
ecology  students,  which  was  the  highlight  of  last  year's  program,  was  less 
successful  this  year  because  of  scheduling  and  bussing  complications. 

Parents  participated  and  showed  their  interest  in  the  CMS  program 
primarily  by  furnishing  their  children  with  proper  clothing  and  containers 
for  field  trips,  and  by  signing  field  trip  waivers.    In  a  few  cases,  parents 
accompanied  their  children  on  the  trips,  or  came  to  class  to  see  their 
projects.    Two  parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  participate  in 
the  field  trips,  but  this  was  the  only  instance  when  parents  seemed  unwilling 
to  cooperate. 


Budget 

Peisonnel  $7,005. 00 

OASI  364.00 
Transportation  3 , 1 20 . 00 
Supplies  1,153.00 


Total  Cost  $11,642.00 

The  figure  above  represents  the  cost  of  the  six-week  CKiS  program, 
which  was  funded  by  Title  I,  ESEA.    The  sum  of  $11,642.00  reflects  salaries, 
bussing  costs,  new  purchases,  and  those  materials  needed  to  supplement  or 
replenish  supplies  which  had  been  purchased  in  previous  summers.  Initial 
costs  to  implement  a  similar  program  would  be  much  greater  than  the  figure 
shown  ^jre. 

Based  on  the  expenditures  for  the  1972  CMS  program  and  an  enrollment 
of  193,  the  per  pupil  cost  was  $60.^2.    This  figure  does  not  include  costs 
of  buildings,  maintenance,  and  other  major  items  which  are  included  in  the 
regular  school  year  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


EVALUATION 

Specific  perfonnance  objectives  of  the  CMS  program  are  listed  below: 

1 .  The  students  involved  in  the  CMS  program  will  participate  in 
laboratory  experiences  in  math  and  science  processes. 

2.  The  children  involved  in  the  CMS  program  will  develop  an  awareness 
of  the  interaction  of  organisms  and  their  environments  as  a  result 
of  field  trips.    This  will  be  determined  by  teacher  evaluation. 

3.  The  students  in  the  CMS  program  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
think  in  abstract  terms  as  measured  by  teacher  evaluation. 
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4,  The  teacher's  role  will  be  changed  from  that  of  a  lecturer  or 
expositor  of  information  to  that  of  an  individual  who  analyzes 
and  synthesizes  the  child's  experience  and  who  guides  the  child, 
through  the  discovery  method,  to  develop  generalizations  and 
;mderstandings  of  math  and  science.    This  objective  will  be  deter- 
mined by  classroom  observation  of  teacher  behavior. 

5.  The  stxidents  in  the  CMS  program  will  demonstrate  skills  in  observing 
classifying,  comminicating,  predicting,  and  inferring  as  measiired 

by  items  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  15  of  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklists 

6,  The  students  participating  in  the  CMS  program  will  reflect  their 
\mderstanding  of  the  concepts  of  property,  material  and  interaction 
systems  as  measured  by  items  1,  2,  6,  o,  10,  11,  16,  17,  and  lb  of 
the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklist. 

7.  The  students  participating  in  the  CMS  program  will  demonstrate  im- 
proved math  skills  byz 

a.  Accurately  solving  addition  and  subtraction  facts  from 
1  to  12  as  measured  by  the  Basic  Fact  Test* 

b.  Showing  significant  improvement  in  computing  basic  multi- 
plication facts  from  0  to  12  as  measured  by  the  Basic  Pact 
Test. 

c.  Naming  the  remaining  members  of  a  number  famiry  given  one 
member  as  meas\ired  by  item  14  of  the  Behavioral  Objectives 
Checklist. 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  pupils  residing  in  the  Title  I  target 
area  were  eligible  for  the  CMS  program.    A  communication  device  to  encourage 
enrollment  was  sent  to  parents  of  eligible  children,  and  teachers,  principals, 
and  former  CMS  pupils  with  knowledge  of  the  program  also  assisted.  Attendance 
was  volxmtary.    Interested  pupils  were  allowed  to  repeat  the  program,  and 
approximately  20  did  30.    All  participants  for  whom  appropriate  data  were 
available  are  included  in  this  evaluation  report. 

Of  the  96  girl9  and  97  boys  eru^olled  in  CMS,  about  90  percent  had 
completed  the  third  or  fourth  grade.    Further  enrollment  information  is  pre- 
sented in  Taule  07.I 

TABLE  07.1 

COMPOSITION  B3f  RACE  AND  GRADE  OF 
CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE  ENROLLEES,  SUMMER  1972 


N»193 


1 

2 

Race* 
^  k 

6 

.  1 , 

Grade  (1971-72) 

k          ^  Other 

Number 

82 

0 

84  19 

4 

4 

88 

84      18  3** 

Percent 

42.5 

0 

43.5  9.8 

2.1 

2.1 

45.6 

4?. 5     9.3  1.6 

*1=Caucasian,  2a0riental,  3=Negro,  4=Mexican  American,  5=^American  Indian* 

6=0tner,  or  vindetermined. 
**one  second  grade  and  two  EMH  pupils* 
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Attendance  appeared  to  be  less  satisfactory  this  sunmer  than  in  previous 
summers.    This  problem  occurred  in  most,  if  not  all,  simmer  school  programs, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assvmie  that  bussing  was  one  important  factor  in 
accounting  for  this  trend*    Table  07*2  indicates  that  overall  attendance  in 
CMS  was  about  70  percent  of  enrollment;  average  attendance  by  individual 
classroom  ranged  from  59  to  85  percent.    It  should  be  noted  that  these  fig- 
ures  tend  to  be  conservative  since,  for  purposes  of  computation,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  all  children  began  the  program  on  Day  One,  and  were  --n- 
rolled  the  entire  30  days.    Late  enrollments  or  early  withdrawals  could  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  because  data  on  number  of  days  absent  were  not 
available. 

TABLE  07.2 

DAILY  AND  OVERALL  ATTENDANCE  RECORD  OP  THE 
CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE  PROGRAM,  SUMMER  1972 


Number  of  classes  =  13 


Daily  Pupil  Attendance  Progam  Attendance 

Possible  Number     Actiial  Number      Possible  Number   Actual  Pupil 
Present         (Average)  Present       Pupil  Days        Days  Attended 


Total 
Average 


193 

14.8 
(Per  Class) 


132.4 

100 
(Per  Class) 


5790 
50 

(Per  Child) 


4025 

20.9 
(Per  Child) 


Percent 


100 


70 


100 


70 


The  first  objective  is  not  included  in  this  evaltiation  since  the  program 
design  clearly  provides  for  laboratory  experiences.    It  is  assimied  that  this 
objective  was  met  for  all  pupils  who  chose  to  participate  in  the  CMS  program. 
Objectives  numbered  2  through  7  will  be  included  in  this  evaluation.  Objec- 
tives 2,  3,  and  4  were  informally  evaluated. 

The  second  objective,  that  pupils  would  develop  an  awareness  of  orga- 
nism-envirojoment  interaction  as  a  result  of  field  trips,  seems  to  have  been 
met.    Children  were  exposed  to  natural  habitats  (many  for  the  first  time), 
and  saw  for  themselves  numerous  organisms  which  could  be  found  there,  as 
well  as  where  one  coiad  expect  to  find  them.    The  field  trip  coordinator 
reported  that  there  was  "...  much  evidence  of  balance  and  unbalance  of  na- 
ture..." to  be  pointed  out.    Many  childish  misconceptions  (e.g.,  "There's 
alligators  in  there*'  -  meaning  the  creek)  were  corrected.    Children  collected 
organisms  such  as  minnows,  crayfish,  clams,  snails,  waterbugs,  tadpoles, 
etc.,  and  cared  for  them  in  classrocxn  aquariiims.    Deaths  of  classroom  spec- 
imen were  investigated  and  explained,  and  remains  were  disposed  of  properly. 
For  these  reasons,  teachers  felt  that  objective  number  2  was  successfxaiy 
achieved.    This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  tea- 
chers' responses  on  item  9  of  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklist  (see  Table 
070)  nearly  80  percent  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  predict  which  organisms 
could  or  coxild  not  live  in  an  aquarium  and  coxild  give  reasons  for  their 
answers. 
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Objective  number  5,  that  pupils  are  able  to  think  in  abstract  terms, 
was  difficult  to  evaluate •    Teachers  provided  tasks  and  activities  in  which 
the  children  could  practice  and  develop  their  ability  to  reason  abstractly, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  progress  was  made*    In  future  evaluation 
designs,  it  would  be  well  if  this  objective  could  be  defined  more  precisely, 
and  some  means  be  proposed  for  its  measurment.    Some  of  the  specific  items 
of  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklist  used  to  evaluate  the  fifth  objective 
seem  to  be  at  least  indirect  measures  of  ability  to  reason  abstractly  -  es- 
pecially it^sijos  5,  5,  and  7  -  and  will  be  discussed  below* 

The  fourth  objective  stated  that  teachers  would  serve  to  guide  learning 
l>y  helping  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  children's  experiences  rather  than 
lecture  to  them*    Achievement  of  this  objective  was  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  evaluator  observations*    The  evaluator  visited  all  15  classrooms 
at  least  once  to  observe  class  activities  for  a  minimum  of  half  an  hour, 
and  participated  in  two  field  trips  with  a  total  of  five  classes*    Based  on 
these  samples  of  behavior,  the  evaluator  concluded  that  this  objective  was 
met,  although  the  inquiry  method  was  ujt  being  used  Iv  every  teacher  at  the 
time  of  the  observation*    In  general,  however,  teachers  seemed  well-versed 
in  the  goals  of  the  program,  and  conducted  their  classrooms  accordingly* 
Natxirally,  some  teachers  were  more  successful  than  others  in  this  program, 
and  these  differences  seem  to  have  been  more  apparent  on  field  trips  than 
in  the  classrocMn*    The  coordinator  of  field  trips  suggested  that  in  futxire 
programs,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit  teachers  with  some  back- 
ground in  biology,  who  enjoyed  teaching  in  a  field  situation.    The  director, 
field  trip  coordinator,  and  evaluator  agreed  that  two  or  more  secondary 
science  students  hired  as  teaching  aides  on  field  trips  would  be  a  great  as- 
set to  the  program*    A  guided  learning  technique  in  the  field  requires  that 
groups  be  kept  small;  carefully  selected  aidns  with  appropriate  skills  and 
interests  would  help  insiire  these  conditions* 

The  fifth  objective,  that  students  be  skilled  in  their  ability  to  ob- 
serve, classify,  conminicata,  predict,  sjid  infer,  was  measured  by  items  3> 
4*  5,  7f  and  15  of  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Cheoklist*    Table  07. 3  summa- 
rizes teachers*  evaluations  of  individual  pupils*  performances  on  these 
as  well  as  other  items  included  on  the  original  instrument*    Dp.ta  were 
available  for  1^5  pupils  in  ten  classes,  oc*  75  percent  of  the  CMS  populations^ 
For  ccanplete  descriptions  of  the  skills  considered,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  copy  of  the  original  Checklist >  which  is  included  in  Appendix  SS  07-B* 
Table  07* 3  indicates  that,  depending  on  the  item,  from  70  to  82  percent  of 
the  children  learned  the  skills  specified  in  objective  ntamber  5*    The  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  already  knew  these  skills  ranged  from  two  to  11  and 
only  five  to  11  percent  were  not  able  to  master  them  during  the  CI4S  program* 
In  general,  then,  it  can  be  concluded  that  this  objective  was  also  met  in 
the  CMS  program* 

Objective  n\imber  6  required  that  pupils  understand  the  concepts  of 
property,  material  and  interaction  systems;  evaluation  was  based  on  items 
1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  11,  16,  17f  and  18  of  the  Checklist*    Percents  of  students 
who  learned  the  skills  defined  by  the  items  listed  ranged  from  44  to 
(see  Table  07*3) •    Low  scores  in  the  40  to  60  percent  range  tend  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  these  items  were  not  always  taxaght,  rather  than  the  pupils* 
inability  to  learn*    For  this  reason,  it  appears  that  the  sixth  objective 
was  met  to  some  degree,  although  not  as  successfully  as  it  would  have  been 
had  all  teachers  chosen  to  include  it*    Since  project  administrators  seek 
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to  assure  the  teachers  some  latitvide  in  deciding  what  they  would  teach, 
it  is  not  clear  if  program  objectives  should  be  revised  accordingly;  this 
is  a  question  which  future  planners  should  consider,  in  any  case.  Such 
factors  a3  length  of  program  and  level  and  ability  of  pupils  make  it  vm- 
likely  that  all  objectives  can  be  met  in  a  summer  session. 


TABLE  07.5 


Type  of 

Skill 
CHILD  CAN; 


SUMMABY  (IN  PERCENTS)  OP  TEACHER  RESPONSES  TO  CMS 
BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  CHECKLIST*,  SUMMER  1972 

 N  g  l45    (Numbers  below  are  percents)  


Skill  Taught  in  CMS 

Did  Not       Already        Not  Information 
Learned  Learn  Knew  Taught  Not  Given 


Name  four 
properties  of 
object 


74.5 


4.1 


10.5 


2.0 


Sort  objects 
by  property 
specified  by 
teacher 


5.5 


5-5 


6-9 


2.1 


Classify  and 
sort  objects 
by  property 
he  selects 


700 


9.7 


11.7 


80 


Describe  char- 
acteristics of 
his  system  of 
classification 


73-1 


11.0 


4.1 


9-7 


2.1 


Infer  the  prop- 
erty by  which  75*2 
objects  sorted 


BO 


4.1 


10.3 


2.1 


Identify  an  ob- 
ject and  name 
its  material  and 
one  property 


76.6 


Classify^  ob- 
jects by  conmon 
properties,  name  82.8 
1  similarity  and 
1  difference 


7.6 


5.5 


5.5 


4.1 


9.7 


7.6 


0.7 


*See  Appendix  SS  07-B  for  original  Checklist  and  fvOl  description  of  items. 
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Type  of  Skill  Taught  in  CMS 

Skill  Did  Not  Already  Not  Information 
CHILD  CAN:         Learned  Leam  Knew  Taught  Not  Given 


Identify  the 
null  set,  place 
objects  into  2 
sets  and  their 
intersecting 
set 


71-7 


7-6 


3-^ 


15-9 


Predict  what 
organisms  can 
live  in  aquar- 
i\im 


77-9 


^•6 


2.B 


Fold  square  to 
show  number  of 
diagoniJ.s  and 
bisecting  lines 
and  name  shapes 
formed 


72.4 


10.3 


2.8 


i4.5 


Pit  geometric 

pieces  into  hk. 1 

original  square 


26.2 


2.d 


26.9 


Solve  addition 
and  subtraction 
facts  from: 
0-12 


6.2 


17-9 
0-7 


15-2 


13.8 


2.1 


Demonstrate 
improvement  in 
computing  mul- 
tiplication 
facta  from: 
0-12 

0-9 


46.9 
6.2 


11.7 
2.1 


9-0 


18.6 


5-5 


List  other 
members  of  n\am- 
ber  family  when 
given  one 


60.0 


3-^ 


15-9 


19-3 


1.4 


Demonstrate  in- 
teraction of        64.8  6.9  2.1  24.1  2.1 
magnet  and  compass 


T 
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'  Type  of  Skill  Taught  in  CMS 

Skill  Did  Not  Already  Not  Information 
CHILD  CAN:         Learned  Learn  Knew  TaiifLht  Not  Given 

Identify  the 
evidence  of 

interaction  68.3  2.8  2.8  26.2 

among  given 

objects 

Assemble  a 
system,  name 

its  objects  71.7  8.3  2.8  17.2 

and  evidence 
of  interaction 

Construct  a 
system,  identify 

subsystem  and      50.^  ^.1  2*1  31.7  11.7 

variables  affec- 
ting outcome  in 
experiment 

Identify  plants 
and  animals  and 

distinguish  be-    69.6  1.4  9.7  13.6  0.7 

tween  them  with 
2  characteristics 
of  each 


The  seventh  objective  concerned  the  perfection  of  students*  math  skills; 
more  specifically,  these  were  to:    a)  accurately  solve  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion facts  frcxn  0  to  12,  b)  improve  ability  to  ccanpute  multiplication  facts 
from  0  to  12,  c)  name  members  of  a  number  family.    Items  a  and  b  were  mea- 
sured by  the  Basic  Facts  Test  (see  Appendix  SS  07-D),  and  were  also  evaluated 
by  teachers  on  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklist  (item  12  refers  to  addi- 
tion-subtraction and  item  13  refers  to  multiplication).    The  third  math 
objective  (c)  was  to  be  measured  by  teacher  response  to  item  14  of  the  Be- 
havioral Objectives  Checklist.    Pre  and  posttest  data  were  available  for 
101  CMS  pupils. 

A  t-test  for  correlated  data  (see  r  values  in  Table  07.4)  was  calcu- 
lated for  pre  and  posttest  scoi*es  on  both  sections  of  the  Basic  Fact  Test* 
The  resvilts,  presented  in  Table  07.4.  indicate  that  the  null  hypothesis  of 
pre  and  posttest  mean  equivalences  can  be  rejected  for  both  portions  of  the 
Test.    On  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  we  may  conclude  that  significant 
gains  were  made  by  CMS  pupils  in  addition-subtraction  and  multiplication 
skills  duriiig  the  s\jmmer  program,  as  measxu'ed  by  the  locally  devised  Basic 
Fact  Test. 
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TABLE  07.4 


CORRELATIONS  IND  T-TESTS  ANALYZING  PRE  AND  POSTTEST 
SCORES  ON  CMS  BASIC  FACT  TEST.  SUMMER  1972 


N  ^ 

101,  df  =  100 

Correlation 

Level  of 
Value  Significance 

Value 

T-Test 

Level  of 
Significance 

Addition  - 
Subtraction 

r  =  .64 

p<*01 

t  =  3-30 

p<.Ol 

Multiplication 

r  =  .77 

p<.01 

t  =  6.17 

P<.0U1 

Table  07*5  sumnarizes  pupils ♦  performance  on  the  addition- subtraction 
portion  of  the  Basic  Fact  Test.    The  mean  pretest  score  for  the  group  was 
59 f  or  74  percent  of  the  60  possible  points.    The  group  mean  was  increased 
to  65  at  posttesting,  which  represents  81  percent  of  the  total  possible. 
Pupils  recorded  a  mean  gain  of  six  points,  which  was  ten  percent  of  their 
pretest  score." 

TABLE  07*5 

MEAN  SCORES  AND  GAINS  ON  ADDITION-SUBTRACTION  SECTION 
OP  BASIC  FACT  TEST  FOR  CMS  PUPILS,  SUMMER  1972 

.  N  a  101 1    Total  possible  score  =  80  


Mean  Scores  Gains 

Mean  Number 

Pretest  Postteat  of  Points  Percent* 


Overall 

59.0 

65.0 

6.0 

10^ 

Range  (by 
classroom) 

32  A  to 
75.2 

50.2  to 
78.7 

-7.^  to 
3^.7 

0^  to 

91% 

♦Percent  gain  calculated  as;  Mean  points  gained 

Mean  pretest  score 


Figure  07.I  displays  the  pupils'  performance  on  addition-subtraction 
problems  in  terms  of  number  of  points  gained  or  lost  from  pre  to  posttest* 
While  the  mean  number  of  points  gained  was  six,  the  median  was  only  one. 
Of  101  pupils,  30  actually  regressed,  13  made  no  improvement,  and  58  showed 
some  improvement  in  their  scores.    Eleven  pupils  made  a  perfect  score  of  80 
on  the  pretest,  and  18  did  so  on  the  posttest. 
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FIGURE  07.1 

NUIffiER  OP  POINTS  GAINED  ON  ADDITION-SUBTRACTION 
SECTION  OP  CMS  BASIC  PACT  TEST.  SU^MER  1972 

N  =  101,    Total  possible  score  =  Bo 


Number  of  points  gained 


Since  the  objective  specified  that  students  be  able  to  accurately 
solve  addition  and  subtraction  facts,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  presented  above,  this  objective  was  not  adequately  met- 
While  some  classrooms  made  dramatic  improvement  (note  ranges  in  Table  07-5), 
most  did  not.    This  situation  vdll  be  further  discussed  below. 

The  objective  concerning  pupils'  ability  to  calculate  multiplication 
facts  specifies  significant  improvement.    Statistics  presented  in  Table  07-4 
indicate  that  the  difference  in  pre  and  posttest  means  was  significant  for 
the  multiplication  section  of  the  Test.    Table  O7.6  sumnarizes  the  range  of 
classroom  means  and  gain  scores  for  the  5^-item  test.    The  mean  nimjber  of 
points  gained  was  7-1,  or  27  percent  of  the  mean  pretest  score;  the  median 
gain  was  four  points.    Based  on  the  information  presented  in  Figure  07.2 
for  the  101  pupils,  22  regressed,  six  made  no  improvement,  and  73  did  improve. 
When  data  on  gains  are  compared,  it  can  be  seen  that  CI^IS  pupils  actually  made 
more  improvement  in  their  multiplication  sk  Us  than  they  did  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 
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TABLE  07.6 


MilAI^^  SCORES  AND  GAINS  ON  MULTIPLICATION  SECTION 


OP  BASIC  PACT  TEST 

FOR  CMS  PUPILS, 

SUMMER  1972 

N  =  101.    Total  Possible  Score  =  54 

Mean 
Pretest 

Scores 

Posttest 

Gains 
Mean  Number 
of  Points 

Percent* 

C-verall 

26.6 

33.7 

7.1 

27;o 

Range  (by 
classroom) 

9.B  to 
^5.5 

17.6  to 
49.3 

-1.4  to 
24.6 

^%  to 
246^ 

Percent  gain  calculated  as:  Mean  points  gained 

Mefin  pretest  score 


FIGURE  07.2 

NUMBER  OF  POINTS  GAINED  ON  MULTIPLICATION 
SECTION  OP  CMS  BASIC  FACTS  TEST.  SUMMER  1972 

N  =  101,    Total  possible  score  =  54 


40  - 


30  - 


Number  of  20 
Pupils 

10 


1 


1 


42 


I 


I 


I 


I 

o 


O 


O 

ro 

o 


ro 


o 


O 


Number  of  points  gained 
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The  third  math  objective  specified  that  the  children  be  able  to  name 
the  remaining  members  of  a  number  family,  given  one  member,  as  measured  by 
item  14  of  the  Behavioral  Objectives  Checklist  (e.g.,  given  7  +  0  =  15, 
child  can  supply  8  +  7  =  15,  15  -  7  =  8,  15  -  8  =  Table  07O  indicates 

that,  for  about  20  percent  of  the  children,  this  task  was  not  taught.  Of 
the  remaining  bO  percent  who  received  instruction  in  this  skill,  60  percent, 
learned  it,  about  three  percent  did  not  master  it,  and  some  16  percent  could 
already  do  it  before  they  entered  CMS.    Considering  only  that  portion  of 
the  pupils  who  were  instructed  in  the  nimiber  family  exercise,  about  75  per- 
cent mastered  the  task.    For  this  reason,  it  can  be  concluded  that  this  math 
objective  was  adequately  met. 

Before  concluding  evaluation  of  the  math  objectives,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  one  classroom  in  particular  is  responsible  for  the  upper  range 
on  percent  gains  for  both  addition-subtraction  and  multiplication  sections 
of  the  Basic  Fact  Test  (see  Tables  07.5  and  07.6).    Average  gains  for  pupils 
in  this  class  (including  one  very  low  EMH  child)  were  97  percent  of  their 
pretest  average  on  addition-subtraction  (pretest  I  =  35.8,  posttest,  X  «  10. k) 
and  246  percent  of  their  pretest  score  on  multiplication  (pretest  X  =  10, 
posttest  X  =  34.6).    These  data  are  particularly  interesting  since  the  tea-- 
Cher  involved  is  a  math,  rather  than  science  teacher,  and  "loves  to  teach 
math."    It  seems  reasonable  to  at  least  hypothesize  that  pupils  in  this 
particular  classroom  made  such  remarkable  progress  becaiise  they  were  given 
better  -  more  successful  -  instruction.    Failure  to  meet  all  the  math  ob- 
jectives may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  purchasing  of  supplies  and 
recruitment  of  teachers  is  done  more  with  the  science  component  in  mind. 
There  continue  to  be  many  more  science  than  math  supplies  available  in  the 
program,  and  this  tendency  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  performance  of  CMS 
pupils.    In  future  programs,  it  might  be  well  to  make  special  efforts  to 
recruit  teachers  who  are  equally  capable  in  math  and  science,  and  who  regard 
both  components  as  equally  important  to  the  goals  of  the  program. 

REC(»1MQ©ATIQNS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  CMS  program  be  funded  for  the  1973  sunnier 
ses.  ion  with  only  minor  changes  in  format.    In  an  effort  to  strengthen  both 
the  math  and  science  components  of  CMS,  it  is  further  sviggested  that: 

The  field  trip  coordinator  select  at  least  two  aides  with 
appropriate  backgrounds  to  facilitate  small-group  instruction 
on  field  trips. 

•  Program  planners  seek  a  means  to  reduce  the  size  of  field  trip 
groups. 

•  Particular  effort  be  made  to  secure  staff  and  materials  to  impro.e 
instruction  in  basic  math  skills. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE 
TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


Please  complete  this  form  and  return  it  (in  tbe  envelope  provided) 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  July  1972> 

Hoxne  —   School  (summer)  

Number  of  pupils  

1.    What  were  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  workshop  held  prior  to 
summer  school?   ■  ■ 


2.    Was  the  workshop  of  value  to  you?    Why  or  why  not? 


3.    Was  the  inservice  meeting  (June  29)  of  value  to  you?    Why  or  why  not 


'1"^  I' 
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If  any  of  your  pupils  are  in  the  CMS  program  for  the  second  summer, 
please  list  their  names  below: 


Which  materials  did  you  find  most  helpful  in  achieving  the  program's 
objectives?  


Did  you  develop  any  methods  or  materials  you  fovind  effective  for 
achieving  program  goals?    Please  list. 
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In  a  typical  day  or  week  schedule,  briefly  describe  the  main  activities 
used  to  fulfill  the  objectives. 


Is  this  your  first  summer  as  a  teacher  in  the  CMS  program? 

 Yes,   No,  this  is  my  first,   ^second, 

 third,   ^fourth. 

(Omit  if  your  answer  was  'Tes"  in  question  8) 

During  the  regular  school  year,  did  you  use  any  of  the  techniques 

which  you  learned  in  the  CMS  program?   Yes   No 

Any  of  the  materials?   Yes   No       Please  discuss. 


T 
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10.    Did  parents  show  interest  in  or  participate  in  the  program?  In 
what  ways?  


11.  How  many  parents  did  you  contact?  (Please  put  approximate  number) 

At  their  home;   ^once;   more  than  once;   ^total 

At  school;   ^once;   more  than  once;   ^total 

By  telephone  or  note:   once;   more  than  once; 

 ^total. 

12.  Were  there  any  particular  problems  with  parents? 


13»    What  are  yoxir  suggestions  for  improving  the  program? 


1  '4.    How  much  more  advantsigeous  was  the  lab- type  and  small  group  approach 
of  Correlated  Math-Science  than  normal  classroom  procedure? 
Much   Moderate  Little   

15*    How  important  were  the  field  trips  to  the  success  of  the  CMS  program? 
 Very  important  Important   Unimportant 

ERIC 


T 
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Comnents : 


How  did  you  prepare  your  pupils  for  the  field  trips? 


Did  you  have  an  aide?    Was  this  aide  a  volunteer 

^^^1     NYC  worker  ^ 

Other 


What  were  the  aide's  duties? 


How  much  help  was  your  aide? 
,  A  Great  Deal 


Some 


Little 


What  are  your  suggestions  for  a  more  effective  evaluation^ 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE 
FIELD  TRIP  COORDINATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


1.  What  were  your  duties  as  coordinator  of  field  trips? 

2.  What  problems  were  encountered  in  planning  or  conducting  the  field 
trips? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  field  trips  facilitated  the  achievement  of  the 
behavioral  objectives  cf  CMS?    If  so,  in  what  ways? 

4.  Did  the  teachers  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  field  trips? 

5.  What  are  your  stiggestions  for  improving  the  CMS  field  trips  in  future 
years? 


ERIC 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE 
COORDINATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 •    What  were  your  duties  as  coordinator? 

2.    What  were  the  strengths  of  Correlated  Math-Science? 

5,    What  were  the  weaknesses  of  the  CMS  program? 

4.  Were  there  innovative  or  exemplary  procedure p  developed  by  your  staff 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  others  (nationally,  as  well  as  locally)? 

5.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  field  trip  experiences  of  the  pupils  m  CMS? 
Do  you  recommend  a  similar  program  for  next  year?    What,  if  any,  prob- 
lems were  encountered  which  might  be  corrected? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  behavioral  objectives  of  the  CMS  program  were 
successfully  achieved?    Which  were,  and  which  were  not? 

7«    Were  there  any  special  problems  encoionterec!  in  the  program  this  summer? 

8.  What  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  program  in  future  year?? 

9.  What  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  evaJ.uation? 


ERIC 
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BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  STUDENT'S  NAMES 


CORRELATED  MATHEMATICS  SCIENCE  CLASSES 
SUMMER  1972 

1»  The  child  is  able  to  name  verbally  four  properties 
of  an  ob.iect  according  to: 

a«  size 

b«  shape 

c.  color 

d.  texture 

e«  tell  what  sense  he  used  to  determine  each 

2.  The  child  is  able  to  sort  objects  according  to  a 
property  given  by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  child  is  able  to  construct  a  classification  of 
objects  and  to  aort  objects  according  to  a  property 
of  his  own  choice. 

4.  The  child  is  able  to  describe  to  others  the 
characteristics  he  has  chosen  for  his  method  of 
classification. 

5.  The  child  is  able  to  infer  verbally  as  to  what 
property  his  neighbors  sorted  fcheir  objects. 

r 

6.  Given  a  common  object  of  one  material,  the  child 
namess 

a.  the  object 

b.  the  material 

c.  one  property 

7.  With  an  assortment  of  20  objects  such  as  rocks, 
leaves,  etc.,  the  child  classifies  according  to: 

a.  coimon  properties 

b.  can  identify  one  similarity 

c.  can  identify  one  difference 

8.  Given  a  property  for  objects  for  set  A,  a  property 
for  set       and  ten  objects^  the  child  is  able  to: 

a.  place  objects  in  the  correct  set  according  to  a 
^iven  property 

b.  place  objects  in  the  intersecting  set  if  it  has 
properties  of  both  sets 
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BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 
CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE  CLASSES 
SUMMER  1972 
(Con't.) 

OIL 

iX  '  ^ 

} 

a.  c*  give  the  cardinal  number  of  the  objects  in  each 
set  including  the  intersecting  set 

d.  identify  an  empty  set 

9*  Given  an  aquariiam,  aqviatic  plants ,  animals  (snails, 
minnows,  etc*)  the  student  will  be  able  to  predict 
which  organisms  will  live  and  which  will  die,  sta- 
ting reasons  for  his  choices. 

i 

10.  The  child  is  able  to  fold  a  square  piece  of  paper 
to  show: 

a.  how  many  diagonals  iii  a  square 

b.  how  many  bisecting  lines  or  lines  symmetry  in 
a  SQuare 

c.  name  the  shapes  created  by  the  folds 

1 1 .  Given  a  squ5Lre  sheet  of  paper  and  another  square 
the  same  size  cut  into  seven  simple  geometric 
shapes  such  as  squares,  triangles,  and  rectangles, 
the  child  is  able  to  fit  the  pieces  into  the  first 
square. 

12.  The  child  is  able  to  solve  addition  and  subtraction 
facts  frcMn  0  to  12  accurately  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  school  session. 

13.  The  child  will  show  significant  improvement  in 
ccanputing  the  basic  multiplication  facts  fran 
0  to  12. 

l4.  Given  a  number  sentence  such  as  7  +  8  =  15,  the 
child  cap  Ixi^t  the  other  members  of  the  number 
family  ZTCS  +  7  =  15)  (15  -  8  =  7)  (15  -  7  =  8)7. 

15*  The  child  is  able  to  demonstrate  with  a  compass  and 
magnet  that  one  end  of  the  magnet  attracts  the 
needle  of  the  compass  while  the  other  end  of  the 
magnet  repels  the  needle. 
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STUDENT'S  NAMES 


BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 
CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE  CLASSES 
SUMMER  .1972 
(Con'tO 

1 

16.  With  blue  print  paper  and  sunlight,  food  color  and 
water,  ice  cube  or  magnet,  and  several  objects,  the 
child  is  able  to  tell: 

a,  if  there  is  interaction 

b.  to  give  or  state  the  evidence  of  interaction 

^^•  With  a  battery,  light  b\ilb  and  copper  wire,  the 
child  is  able  to: 

a*  assemble  and  identify  a  system 

b*  name  the  objects  in  the  system 

c.  give  the  evidence  of  interaction 

^8m  Given  materials  for  a  "whirly  bird",  the  child  is 
able  to: 

a*  construct  a  mechanical  system 

b.  identify  a  subsystem  of  that  system 

c.  identify  variables  that  may  affect  the  outcome 
of  an  experiment  using  that  system 

■  ■ 

- 

19*  When  in  a  field  situation,  the  child  will  demon- 
strate the  ability  to: 

a.  correctly  identify  an  organism  as  a  plant  or 
an  animal 

b.  distinguish  a  plant  from  an  animal  by  using 
at  least  two  characteristics  of  each 
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CORREUITED  MATH  SCIENCE  MATERIALS 

Science  Curriculum  Iinprovement  Study  (SCIS).    Chicago:    Rand  McNally  & 
CcMnpany,  1970: 

Interaction  and  Systems  (kit,  teacher's  guide  and  workbooks), 

Life  Cycles  (kit,  teacher's  guide  and  workbooks), 

Material  Qb.iects  (kit,  teacher's  guide  and  workbooks). 

Organisms  (kit,  teacher's  guide  and  workbooks). 

Subsystems  and  Variables  (kit,  teacher's  guide  and  workbooks). 

Elementfiu:^  Science  Study.    St.  Loxiis:    Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company: 

Attribute  Games ,  Problem  Cards,  and  Teacher's  Guide  for  Attribute 
Games  and  Problems <  1966; 

Light  and  Shadows :    An  Illustrated  Teacher's  Guide  for  Use  in  Early 
Primary  Grades,  1 967 ; 

Mirror  Cards  and  Teacher's  Guide  to  Mirror  Cards,  1967; 
Tangram  Cards  and  Pieces  and  Teacher's  Guide  for  Tangrams,  I96d; 
Teacher's  Gidde  for  Animal  Activity:    Activity  V?heels<  1969? 
Teacher's  Guide  for  Butterflies,  1970; 
Teacher's  Guide  for  Changes,  1 966; 
Teacher's  Guide  for  Crayfish,  1968; 
Teacher's  Guide  for  Growing  Seeds,  1967; 
Teacher's  Guide  for  Pond  Water,  1969* 

Eqvdpment: 

Mathematical  Balances.    Kansas  City,  Missouri:    Constructive  Playthings. 
Pupil  Number  Lines.    Kansas  Ci-*;y,  Missouri:    Constructive  Playthings. 
Quizmo.    Springfield,  14ass.:    Milton  Bradley. 

Abbott,  Janet  S,    Leam  to  Fold  -  Fold  to  Learn.    Chicago:    Lyons  &  Carnahan, 
1968. 
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Horne,  Sylvia.    Learning  About  Measxiremento    Chicago:    Lyons  &  Carnahan,  196b. 

Tumer,  Ethel  M.    Teaching  A^^^;^  for  Mathematics.    New  York:    Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  Inc.,  196^. 


T 
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WICHITA-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVAHIATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

BASIC  PACT  TEST 
(CORRELATED  MATH-SCIENCE,  SUI4MER  1972) 

The  Basic  Pact  Test  shoiad  be  given  one  first  day  of  school,  then 
again  during  the  last  week  of  school.    Please  score  tests  and  put  the 
number  correct  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  first  page*  Retain 
the  first  copy  (pre-test)  lontil  the  test  is  given  during  the  final  week 
(posttest).    Place  the  pupils'  pre-test  and  posttest  together.  The 
evauLuator  will  give  instructions  later  as  to  where  to  send  these  tests. 

Directions  for  giving  Basic  Pact  Test: 

1.  Have  pupil  record  data  at  top  of  page. 

2.  Allow  five  minutes  for  the  addition  and  subtraction  facts. 
Students  should  stop  when  five  minutes  has  elapsed  even  if 
they  are  not  finished. 

3.  Allow  five  minutes  frr  the  multiplication  facts.    All  students 
6*AO\ild  stop  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 
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NAME   AGE  .DATE 


£:hOOI  .GRADE  NEXT  YEAR 


NAME  THE  SUMS  AND  DIFFCRENCCS. 

12-9-  12-3=  3^9-  9+3= 

5-4=  6-2=  4+2=  2+4- 

7-  2=  7-5-  2+5=  5+2= 
11-8-  11-3=  8+3=  3+8= 
7_3-  7-4=  3+4=  4+3= 

9-  6=  9-3=  ■      3+6=  6+3- 

10-  3=  10-7=  7+3=  3+7 

8-  1=  8-7=  7+1-  1+7 

9-  4=  9-5-  5+4=  4+5 
5-3=  5-2=  3+7=  7+3 


PAGE  I 
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KAME  THE  SUMS  AND  DIFFERENCES. 
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iiAME  THL  PRODUCTS. 
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..AME  THE  PRODUCTS. 
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OinDOOR  EDUCATI(»I,  1971-72 


SUMIABY 


The  Outdoor  Education  program  was  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
to  take  students  living  in  the  Title  I  target  area  beyond  the  limitations 
of  the  classroomi  in  an  attesqpt  to  enhance  their  achievement  through  the 
study  of  their  natural  environment.    A  total  of  II5  youngsters  partici- 
pated in  the  program* 

The  program  was  conducted  in  seven  elementary  schools  and  the  sur- 
rounding commmity.    Students  and  teachers  shared  many  field  trips  and 
nature  walks  in  the  areas  around  the  school  and  city. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  based  on  a  teacher  questionnaire, 
classroom  observation,  and  a  stxxdent  checklist. 

It  has  been  reccxnoended  that  the  program  be  oontinued. 


ACTIVITy  CONTEXT 


The  Outdoor  Education  program  was  first  included  in  the  sumner  school 
program  in  1968.    During  the  sunmer  of  1969f  the  program  was  called  Science 
and  Outdoor  Education »  but  the  name  was  changed  back  to  its  original  name 
in  1970. 

The  program  has  continued  the  same  basic  philosophy  since  1968,  but 
the  number  of  schools  and  students  it  served  has  changed.    This  change  was 
brought  about  due  to  the  integration  plan  of  USD  #259.    Previously  used 
Title  I  schools  are  no  longer  available  as  aumner  attendance  centers;  the 
students  in  these  areas  were  bussed  to  other  schools.  Title  I  and  non-Title 
I.    Students  bussed  to  non-Title  I  schools  were  given  scholarships. 


PROORAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

One  hundred  thirteen  students  from  the  Title  I  target  area  participated 
in  the  program.    There  were  58  boys  and  55  girls  with  62  being  Caucasian, 
one  Oriental,  30  Negro,  and  20  Mexican  American. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Outdoor  Education  program  was  to  provide  the 
oppojrtxmity  for  students  to  enhance  their  achievements  through  the  study 
of  their  natural  environment. 
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Personnel 

Eight  teachers  were  hired  to  be  instructors  in  the  Outdoor  Education 
program.    Each  teacher  was  certified  by  the  state  of  Kansas.    Two  of  the 
teachers  had  their  master's  degreo  and  had  taught  in  the  program  for  the 
past  two  years.    Two  other  teachers  had  taught  in  tha  program  one  yeari 
while  four  teachers  were  new  to  the  program.    The  coordinator,  an  elemen- 
tary school  principal  that  is  certified  in  elementary  education  and  ad- 
ministration ,  had  been  the  coordinator  from  the  prwloua  two  sunmers. 

Each  teacher  worked  two  hours  per  day  for  50  daySi  plus  participating 
in  a  five  day  canrping  experience.    The  coordinator  worked  four  hours  per 
day  for  j>G  days.    Five  of  the  teachers  were  males  and  three  were  females. 
The  coordinator  and  seven  teachers  wex*e  Caucasiani  and  the  other  teacher 
was  Negro. 

The  duties  of  the  teachers  consisted  of  leadlug  and  guiding  the  stu- 
dents in  developing  an  awareness  of  the  natural  envlronmentf  and  increasing 
their  skills  of  observation.    The  duties  of  the  coordinator  consisted  of 
purchasing  the  material  that  the  teachers  desired  and  to  deliver  them  to 
their  classroom,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  financing  of  materials  at 
local  stores,  help  with  any  special  problems  (field  trips,  busses,  commin- 
ity  problems,  caisping  trips,  etc.),  and  scheduling  inservlce  sessions  for 
the  teachers. 


Procedxares 

SxDoner  school  funding  for  Outdoor  Education  is  provided  by  Title  I. 
Local  elementary  school  facilities  were  utilised  as  work  areas  for  the 
classroom  pcwtion  of  the  program.    As  the  title  implies,  sc^oe  of  the  pro- 
gram time  was  used  in  takixig  field  trips  (farms,  lakes,  zoos,  etc.), 
nattare  walks  to  parks  as  well  as  areas  around  the  school,  and  a  cashing 
trip.    Special  arrangements  for  transportation  to  local  farms,  lakes,  parks, 
and  stores  were  handled  by  the  coordinator.    It  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  to  make  any  necessary  reservations  or  arrangements  with  author- 
ities at  the  sites.    Waiver  slips  (see  Appendix)  were  reqiaired  of  all  stu- 
dents who  went  on  a  field  trip. 

Inservice  training  sessions  wex*e  held  several  times  during  the  sunmer 
to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  new  ideas,  allow  them  time  to  ask  the  other 
teachers  questions,  and  pick  up  any  supplies  or  paperwork  that  was  needed. 
Teachers  were  encouraged  to  help  the  students  expand  and  augment  the  powers 
of  observation,  help  the  students  generalize  and  experiment  with  questions 
about  their  observations,  help  students  become  awaire  of  their  natural  en- 
vironment, involve  the  parents  at  all  possible  times,  have  a  flexible 
schedule  for  each  day*s  program,  and  promote  good  cooomnity  relations. 

The  program  activities  took  place  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  classroom.    Students  were  taken  on  natxire  walks  around 
the  neighborhood  and  were  shown  many  unnoticed  but  interesting  objects 
that  exist  in  their  own  backyards.    During  the  co\irse  of  the  program,  each 
student  was  given  an  opportunity  to  paurbicipate  in  a  two-and-one-half  day 
residential  camp  experience  at  Camp  Hyde.    After  each  field  trip  or  nature 
walk,  the  class  returned  to  the  classroom  to  discxiss  the  various  objects 
observed,  and  the  students  expressed  their  interests  and  observations  to 
their  classmates  and  teacher.    Class  projects  as  well  as  individual  projects 
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such  as  bean  gardens ,  leaf  mountingf  rock  gardens,  and  Insect  collections 
were  undertaken  during  the  six* week  course*    Each  teacher  varied  his  or 
her  class  according  to  the  areas  i^ch  seemed  to  held  the  stiidents*  interest* 
Students  in  different  classes  were  edlowed  to  make  ice  creaa  and  cake, 
candles 9  flower  plaques,  and  Kool-*Alc  paintings* 

Classes  met  from  9:00  a*m*  to  11:00  a.m.  five  days  per  week  for  six 
weeks*    Each  teacher  had  approxlmatoly  13  students.    Usually  at  the  end 
of  the  class,  the  students  were  treated  to  refreshments.    If  any  infoxma'- 
tion  needed  to  be  sent  home,  a  newsletter  or  note  was  composed  by  the 
student  and  teacher. 

Each  student  was  provided  or  given  the  necessaxy  equipoient  needed  to 
Btart  the  projects  undertaken  by  xhe  class,  such  as:    newspaper,  small 
Jars,  plastic  gallon  milk  bottles  cut  in  half  for  bean  gardens,  paints, 
paper,  etc. 

Parental  help  was  needed  in  signing  waiver  slips  for  field  trips  and 
permission  to  go  camping.    Parents  were  kept  informed  by  newsletters  and 
were  encouraged  to  visit  the  classroom  whenever  they  desired. 

Community  involvement  consisted  of  certain  businesses  granting  per- 
mission for  tours  through  their  place  of  business  or  helping  with  certain 
sightseeing  trips. 

The  highlight  of  the  Outdoor  Education  program  was  the  two-and-one- 
half-day  caoxplng  experience  at  Camp  E^de  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  class. 
Students  boarded  the  busses  at  their  attendance  centers  for  the  trip.  Each 
student  had  to  bring  his  own  clothing  and  bedding.    Wtien  the  students  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  camp  personnel  took  charge  with  a  coDiplete  schedule  of 
activities  and  events.    Each  cabin  was  given  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe 
and  all  activities  were  scheduled  by  these  names.    The  names  were  Apache, 
Navaho,  Choctaw,  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  and  Sioux.    A  daily  schedule  of  events 
at  Camp  Hyde  follows: 
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ACTIVITY  SCHEDULE  AT  CAMP  HYDE 
FOR  THE  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Activity 

1  4,7 

2  &  8 

Periods 

^  &  Q          4  A  10 

S  A  11 

6  A  IP 

Horses 

Apache 

Siour 

Cherokee 

Iroquoie 

Choctaw 

Navaho 

Nature 

Navaho 

Apache 

Sioux 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Choctaw 

Swimming 

Choctaw 

Navaho 

Apache 

Sioux 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Crafts 

Iroquois 

Choctaw 

Navaho 

Apache 

Sioux 

Cherokee 

Creeklng 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Choctaw 

Navaho 

Apache 

Sioux 

Canoeing 

Sioux 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Choctaw 

Navaho 

Apache 
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MONDAY 

9:00   Arrive  -  Can?)  tour  -  Pick  up  T-shirts 
10:00    First  Period 
11:00    Second  Period 
12 too   Waiter* 8  Bell 

1:00    Rest  Hour 

2:00    End  rest 

2:15   Third  Period 

3:15   Fourth  Period 

4:00   Fifth  Period 

5:00    Free  Swim 

6:00    Waiter's  Bell 

6:15  Supper 

7:00    Game»  (All  staff  and  cabins) 

7:45  Sto3re 

8:00    Field  Games 

8:45  Showers 

9:^0    Lights  Out  -  SILENCE!  -  All  staff  in  cabin 


TUESDAY 


7:350  Reveille 

7:45  Waiter's  Bell 

8:00  Breakfast 

8:30  Cabin  Clean  Up 

9:^0  Sixth  Period 

10:^0  Seventh  Period 

11:3J0  Eighth  Period 

12:^0  Waiter's  Bell 

12:45  Lunch 

1:50  Rest  Hour 

2:45  Ninth  Period 

3:^0  Tenth  Period 

4:^0  Pi*ee  Swim 

5:45  Waiter* 9  Bell 

6:00  Supper 

$:45  Games 

7:^0  Store 

7:45   Movie-  Popcorn,  Kool-Aid,  (Lodge 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30  Reveille 

7:45  Waiter »s  Bell 

8:00  Breakfast 

9:30  Eleventh  Period 

10:30  Twelfth  Perioc? 

11:30  Waiter's  Bell 

11:45  Lunch 

12:45  Rest  Hour 

1:45  First  Period 

2:45  Second  Period 
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WEDNESDAY  (CONT.) 


3:^5 

Third  Period 

Free  SvnLm 

6:00 

Supijer 

Games 

7:30 

Store 

7:^5 

Field  Olympics 

THURSDAY 

7:30 

Reveille 

TJ>-I -i-*r>t  a  Ra11 

isresjuas  V 

r*ttV\^r)  r*1  Aon  TTn 

OADUi  oxoan  up 

1 1 
1  1  * 

1  c,  •  jKf 

1 0 1  im 
1  ^»  *+p 

HQS w  nouP 

D6Y6n.Xiii  ronou 

Eighth  Period 

rT66  wmllD 

5:45 

Waiter's  Bell 

05UU 

£IUpp6P 

6:45 

Games 

7t30 

store 

7:^5 

^!ovie 

FRIDAY 

7:30 

Reveillle 

7:^5 

Waiter's  Bell 

8:00 

Breakfast 

8:30 

Cabin  Clean      -  Pack 

9:30 

Nxnth  Period 

10:30 

Tenth  Period 

11:30 

Eleventh  Period 

12:30 

Waiter's  Bell 

12:45 

Lunch 

1:30 

Rest  Hour 

2:45 

Tweiriih  Period 

Budget 

Funding  for  the  Outdoor  Education  program  was  provided  l?y  ESEA  Title 
I  funds  •    Total  expendit\ir6  amounted  to  approximately  $149  743«00«    Of  the 
total  amounti  approximately  $4|383.00  was  for  stipends  and  personnel  for 
camp  contracts  for  studentst  and  $39990«O0  for  busses. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  pre-existing  classx*ooms  and  equipment 
were  utilized  as  work  areas.    The  cost  of  approximately  $131.00  per  student 
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woiLld  be  considerably  higher  for  the  Initial  deTalopment  of  a  program 
without  these  facilities • 


EVALUATION 

The  objectives  of  this  progr^joa  were  as  follofws: 

1  •    The  students  in  the  Outdoor  Education  program  will  deaanatrate 

an  awareness  of  cauaal  relationships  in  the  natural  enviromaent 

as  maasured  by  teacher  evaluation* 
2.    The  students  involved  in  the  program  will  demonstrate  increased 

skills  of  observation  aa  determined  by  teacher  evaluation. 
3*    The  students  involved  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  classify 

objects  according  to  a  given  attribute  or  characteristic  aa 

me::kSured  by  teacher  evaluation. 
k.    The  students  in  the  program  will  show  evidence  of  developing  an 

inquiring  attitude  toward  natural  phenomena  as  determined  by 

teacher  observation. 

One  hundred  thirteen  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  program. 
The  students  were  Informed  about  the  program  through  friends »  teachers, 
counselors!        principals.    Each  student  resided  in  the  Title  I  target 
area  and  was  either  bussed  to  the  school  or  lived  within  walidng  distance. 
New  students  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  program  during  the  first  two 
weeka.    Attendance  was  voluntary  since  the  program  was  designed  for  student 
interest  to  motivate  regular  attendance.    Some  of  the  reasons  given  for 
students  not  coming  to  class  included  vacation  with  parents ,  lack  of  In- 
terestt  illness  and  conflicts  with  a  swimning  class.    Information  concern- 
ing participants  is  shown  in  Table  08.2. 

The  class  size  varied  between  12  and  1?  students  with  the  average 
size  being  14.    Of  the  5f!590  clatss  days,  836  days  were  missed  because  of 
absence.    This  represents  an  absence  rate  of  25  percent  compared  to  25 
percent  for  1971 •    The  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  student 
was  21. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  students  were  boys  and  k9  percent  were  girls. 
Pifty-five  percent  were  Caucasian^  one  percent  Oriental,  26  percent  Negro, 
and  18  percent  Mexican  American.    There  were  no  Axnarican  Indians  in  the 
program. 

The  following  are  some  comnents  and  reactions  to  the  program  given 
to  the  evaluator: 

"I  found  out  that  things  outside  are  important."  (student) 

"I  think  the  children  learned  most  from  Outdoor  Education  wnen  they 
were  allowed  to  work  with  their  natural  environment  in  an  unstaructiired 
way."  (teacher) 

"The  theme  I  xised  was  awareness  of  nature.    Classification  and  de- 
scribing properties  were  two  ideas  which  were  highly  stressed.  The 
children  were  given  much  freedom  at  each  interest  center."  (teacher) 
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The  QoamentB  and  reaotiozis  to  the  program  reported  by  the  students 
and  teachers  to  the  evaluator  seem  to  Indicate  the  favorable  attitude 
that  the  coniiiunlty  has  toward  the  program,  and  the  deslz^  to  have  It  con- 
tinue. 

No  standard  tests  were  utilized  to  evaluate  this  program,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  a  questionnaire  was  given  to  each  teacher  (see 
Appendix) .    Responses  from  the  questionnaire  and  a  checklist  given  to  a 
random  sample  of  students  In  each  class  were  the  Instruments  used  In  the 
evaluation  along  with  on-site  observations. 

Of  the  20  students  randomly  selected  to  answer  questions  on  the 
student  checklist,  ten  were  males  and  ten  were  females.    Seventy  percent 
were  Caucasian,  1^  percent  were  Negro,  i  ;  d  three  percent  were  Mexican  Ameri- 
can«    The  students  ranged  In  age  from  se\'en  to  11. 

Certain  questions  on  the  questlonnad.re  lend  themselved  to  tabulation 
and  appear  In  the  following  tables. 

TABLE  08.2 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Number 

Race* 

Attendance 

Class 

Enrolled 

1 

2 

? 

4  5 

M 

P 

Present 

Absent 

Finn 

12 

5 

4 

3  - 

6 

6 

310 

50 

Irving 

16 

7 

7 

2  - 

10 

6 

560 

120 

Kellogg 

14 

8 

6 

8 

6 

228 

192 

MacArtfaur 

13 

9 

3 

1 

4 

9 

300 

90 

Park 

17 

7 

6 

4  - 

12 

5 

353 

157 

Rogers 

13 

12 

1 

6 

7 

309 

81 

Rogers 

13 

9 

1 

1 

2  - 

7 

6 

306 

84 

Waco 

15 

5 

2 

8  - 

5 

10 

388 

62 

TOTAL 

113 

62 

1 

30 

20  - 

58 

55 

255^^ 

836 

100 

55 

1 

26 

18  - 

51 

49 

75 

25 

*1»Caucasian,  2=0rlental,  >=Negro,  4«^xlcan  American,  5=;Amerlcan  Indian 
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BREQUmCY  OP  OBSEBViLTI(»iS  ON  PRE-POST 
NATDBE  WALK  m  STDDENT 


PRETEST                          P03TTEST  Percent 
Nugbc-/  of     Number  of     Nuaber  of     Number  of  of 
Claas  Children  It—  Chil«iren  Item  Qain 


Finn 

10 

22 

8 

22 

0 

Kellogg 

11 

28 

7 

43 

54 

MacArthiir 

13 

44 

7 

42 

-5 

Park 

15 

72 

11 

93 

29 

Rogers 

13 

13 

10 

26 

100 

Rogers 

12 

11 

7 

25 

127 

Waco 

14 

62 

11 

88 

42 

TOTAL 

88 

Z^'Child  « 

252 

V  »  36 

2.9 

61 

X/Child  =. 

339 

X  «  48 

5.6 

35 

Note:    One  school  did  not  sutmit  data 
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i  TABLE  00.4 

..  STUDENT  RESPCNSE  TO  CHECKLIST 

^  ?0R  OUTDOOR  SDV^JOHm  PROGRAM 


YES  NO       NO  RESP  ONSE 


QUESTION  S       %       ^       i       S  i 


1. 

Could  "th©  student  sort  a  given 

number  of  leaves  \yft 

(a)  shape? 

^d 

60 

8 

— 

(b)  siie? 

17 

85 

I'S 

(c)  color? 

20 

100 

2. 

Could  the  student  select  a 

characteristic  and  sort  the  leaf 

according  to  that  characteristic? 

18 

90 

1 

3 

3. 

Could  the  student  sox*t  a  given 

number  of  fruit  by; 

(a)  shape? 

1  ~ 

70 

6 

(b)  size? 

c; 
J 

(c)  ooTor^ 

on 

k. 

Could  the  student  aelect  a 

characteristic  ^ind  sort  the  fruit 

according  to  that  characteristic? 

19 

95 

1 

5. 

diven  three  areas  of  grouzid,  co'old 

the  student  explain  why  there  wast 

(a)  Hor#  animal  and  plant  life  in 

the  area  close  to  water? 

11 

55 

7 

35 

2 

10 

(b)  Very  little  animal  or  plant 

life  in  the  playgroxuxi  area? 

9 

^5 

9 

^5 

2 

(c)  No  animal  or  plant  life  in  the 

road? 

10 

50 

8 

40 

2 

10 

6. 

Coaqparing  fruits  and  vegetables, 

could  the  student  pick  the  objects 

which  will  not  have  seeds  inside? 

(a)  Applft-Orange-Pear-CaiT:^)t 

19 

95 

1 

5 

(b)  Orapefruit-Plum-Onion-Cherry 

18 

90 

2 

10 

(c)  Potato-Lemon-Peach-Apricot 

19 

95 

1 

5 

NOTE:    Two  schools  were  imable  to  be  tested. 

i 

/ 

-v 

\ 
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According  to  Table  08Of  objective  number  one  and  two  were  net  to  some 
degree.    Prom  the  data  received,  five  schools  show  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
obsesrvations  made.    This  was  true  even  thoMgli  fewer  students  participated 
in  the  nsiture  walk.    The  number  of  ^fords  per  child  changed  from  2.9  to  5,6 
on  the  pre~po8t  nature  walks.    Also,  the  words  students  used  to  djscribe 
objects  on  the  pre«*nature  walk  to  th'^  post-walk  became  more  descriptive. 

Objectives  three  and  four  were  niet  as  sho\in  in  Table  06.k.  Questions 
one,  two,  three  and  four  were  iised  to  evaluate  objective  number  three, 
while  questions  number  five  and  six  wei^e  used  to  evaluate  objective  number 
four.    Some  of  the  characteristics  that  students  used  to  sort  and  group 
objects  in  questions  two  and  four  were  sixe,  color,  taste,  large  -  small, 
like  -  dislike,  pairs,  little  -  big  stems,  long  or  flat,  rough  or  smooth, 
and  pretty  or  ugly. 

Objective  number  five  was  met  to  some  degree  by  Table  08.3.    The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  objects  viewed  and  described  by  fewer  students 
along  the  same  route  axid  in  the  same  amount  of  tias,  indicates  that  the 
students  had  acqxxired  a  more  inquiring  attitude  towaz*d  the  natural  sur- 
roundings. 


RECOMlE3iDAT10N3 

The  responses  from  the  questionnaire,  students,  and  observations  by 
the  evaluator  Indicate    the  success  in  attaining  the  major  objectives. 
The  following  re jomendatlons  are  madei 

that  the  program  be  continued; 

that  Increased  effort  be  given  to  ejiqplain  the  program  to  more 
eligible  students; 

that  consideration  be  given  to  using  aides  in  the  classrooms; 

that  eonsideration  be  given  to  ^w/lng  a  science  consixltant 
work  with  the  teachers  in  tL\^:?r  inservlce  sessions* 


4 
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W^^HITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Wichita,  Kansas 

SCHOOL  TRIP  WAIVER  FORM 


School 


Month     Date    Year 


Brief  statement  about  the  natufe  of  the  activity. 

This  is  the  5th  year  that  the  Outdoor  Education  classes 
will  be  going  camping.    The  students  this  year  will  be 
taking  two  2%  day  trips  to  Camp  Hyde  during  the  next  2 
weeks.    This  experience  is  part  of  their  course  work  for 
this. class.    The  students  will  be  fully  supervised  by  ray- 
self,  your  child's  teacher,  and  the  Camp  Hyde  staff.  A 
full  line  of  facilities  will  be  available  for  your  child 
such  as  restrooms,  cabins,  and  a  dining  hall.    You,  the 
parents,  are  invited  to  come  and  visit  your  child  at  any 
time  during  their  stay.    To  get  to  Camp  Hyde  take  K«42  west 
until  you  are  %  mile  vest  of  Clonmel,  then  take  a  right  on 
a  gravel  road  4  miles  until  you  see  the  Camp  Hyde  sign.  The 
camp  telephone  number  is  l*S84-657Z. 


The  pupils  who  participate  in  the  activity  described  above  will 

need  to  be  transported  in  a  licensed  public  conveyance  or  by  automobiles 

covered  by  adequate  liability  and^c\  trip  insurance.    They  will  leave 

our  building  at   o'clock  and  will  return  to  our  building  between 

  and   ^o'clock.    Reasonable  precaution  will  be 

taken  to  provide  for  the  pupils'  safety. 

We  request  that   

(Name  of  Pupil) 

be  transported  as  above  sti  "^ed,  and  we  relieve  and  absolve  the  Wichita 
Public  Schools  of  any  responsibility  other  than  that  stated  above. 


Signature  of  Parent 


Date 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 
SUMMER  1972 

Teacher  School   

1.  Total  nximber  of  yeiirs  teaching  experience: 

2.  Number  of  years  teaching  in  Outdoor  Education  program:   

3.  Highest  level  of  education:   

4.  How  much  value  were  the  inservice  training  sessions? 

Much  .  ,      Some  ,     None   , 

5.  What  suggestions,  if  any,  have  you  for  improving  inservice  training 
for  Outdoor  Education  teachers? 


6.    Would  you  teach  in  this  progiam  again? 

Yes   No    Ifcdecided 


7.    List  the  field  trips  which  wsre  taken  a\^ay  from  your  inmediate  area. 

Transportation  provided  by: 
Trip  B.W.  Jones  Self  Other 

1.         

2.   '  ^   

3.    

4.    ■  

5.   


6. 
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8.  I'Jha.t  audio-visual  equipment  did  you  use  to  supplement  ycur  program? 
Overhead  Projector  _^   Record  Player  ^ 

•Pilmstrips   Cassette  Recorder/Player  

Others   

9.  V/ere  materials  provided  by  your  coordinator  adeqxiate? 
Yes    No  

Comroents:   

10.    \>fhat  supplies  would  you  like  to  have  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  next  year's  summer  program?   


1 1  •    Describe  the  approach  aa-i  general  plan  used  in  your  class  in  Outdoor 
Education. 


12.    Approximately  what  percentage  of  pupils  attended  class  the  entire 
six  weeks? 

100J6   90%   8()56   70^6   Other  

13»    What  factors  influenced  attendance? 

> 

.  Illness.   Overslept  Lack  of  interest  ____ 

Vacation   Others 


l4«    Hov;  many  of  your  pupils  participated  in  at  least,  one  session  of  the 

camp  experience?   

15»    What  i>;ere  some  of  the  reasons  children  did  not  participate? 


erJc 


SS 

16*    Did  you  participate  in:  one  session  ;    two  sessions   ; 

None   7 

17.    Did  you  think  the  camp  experience  was  beneficial  to  the  students? 

Yes    No  ^   Undecided  

18*    VJas  adequate  supervision  provided  by  the  camp  staff? 

Yes    No   

19*    In  your  opinion,  which  elements  in  the  camp  experience  most  impressed 

the  students?  Skits   Carapfire   

Svrvrmins   Hiking   Others   

Comments : 


20*    In  your  opinion  v;hat  Outdoor  Education  experience  or  experiences 
contributed  most  to  the  development  of  the  students? 


ERiC 


21.    Kow  v;as  parental  contact  and/or  involvement  conducted  at  yoxir  school? 
Note   Phone    Home  visits   Others 


22.    List  some  of  the  projects  or  activities  that  yovu*  class  was  involved 
in  during  the  sumner.   


P').    Please  comment  ori  any  other  plans  that  you  feel  would  strengthen  the 
Outdoor  Education  program.  
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BESEAHCF  AMD  EVALUiTICN  SERVICES  DIVISION 

CHECKLIST  FOR  OOTDOOR  EDUCATION  PROQRAM 
SUMffiR  1972 


Name  of  student  Date 

Age   Sex  Race 

School  Teacher 


Yes  No 

1*    Could  the  student  soi*t  a  given 

niamber  of  leaves  byt    shape?  a)  

size?  b)   

color?  c)   

2*    Could  the  student  select  a 
characteristic  and  sort  the 
leaf  according  to  that  char- 
acteristic? 


Vioat  was  the  characteristic? 


5»    Could  the  student  sort  a  given 

r^anber  of  fmait  byt    shape?  a) 

color?  c) 

4.    Could  the  student  select  a 
characteristic  and  sort  the 
fruit  according  to  that  char- 
acteristic? 

liQiat  was  the  characteristic? 


5«    Given  tb^^ee  ai^as  of  ground^  coulc< 
the  stu'uent  explain  why  thez*e  was: 

More  animal  and  plant  life  in  the 
area  close  te  the  water?  a)^ 


Veiy  little  anlnml  or  plant  life 

in  the  playgrovuod  ajrea?  b), 
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No 

Yes  No  Response 


No  animal  or  plant  life  in  the 

road?  c) 

6.    Ccanpaidng  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cox;ild  the  student  pick  the  objects 
which  will  not  have  seeds  inside? 

Apple-Oraage-Pear-Carrot  a)^ 

Grapefruit-Plum-Qnion-Cherry  b) 

Potato-Lemon-Peach-Apricot  c ) 


ERLC 
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MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD  AREA  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


Tne  l^todel  Neighborhood  Area  Follow  Through  Program  (^INAFT)  was  ini- 
tiated during  the  regular  school  year,  January  1972,  and  funded  until 
January  ^9^3^    The  stanmer  '''INAPT  program  was  then  proposed  to  serve  MIJVxT 
students  and  allow  them  the  opportunity  for  continuation  of  the  program 
they  started  in  January  1972. 

T\  o  coordinators  worked  with  four  teachers,  one  student  teacher, 
four  teacher  aides  and  three  N.Y.C.  workers  in  pi-oviding  an  educational 
program  for  62  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students.    The  classes  were 
housed  in  Waco  Elementary  School  and  students  had  reading  and  language 
UBing  the  Distar  program  and  the  individual  approach  to  learning  using 
the  TEEM  model. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  based  on  on-site  observations  and 
questionnaires  conqpleted  by  teacher  aides,  teachers,  and  coordiziators. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  this  program  be  continued. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


The  Itodel  Neighborhood  Area  Follow  Through  Program  (MI^APT)  was  located 
at  Waco  El€Taientary  in  Wichita  Unified  School  District  #259«    This  program 
was  a  continuation  of  a  program  developed  in  February,  1 97'2=>  between  Model 
Cities  and  Wichita  Unified  School  District  #239«    The  regular  Model  Neigh- 
borhood Area  .  ollow  Througl*  program  is  very  similar  to  the  present  Follow 
Through  Program.    The  program  was  housed  in  six  classrooms  in  two  schools, 
Waco  and  Washington  Elementary  Schools.    Approximately  187  children  were 
served  in  foiir  kindergarten  classes  which  met  for  a  half  day,  and  four 
first  grade  classes.    Each  class  was  staffed  by  a  certified  teacher  and  an 
instructional  aide.    Also  a  rotating  teache?  and  an  aide  were  employed  to 
relieve  the  regular  cl&ssroom  teachers  so  thet  the  teachers  could  make 
home  calls. 

The  Model  Neighborhood  Area  Follow  Through  Program  has  a  unique  cur- 
riculum design*    Methods  used  in  this  program  differ  dramatically  from 
those  one  might  see  in  the  traditional  classroom.    The  program  utilized 
concepts  of  a  program  developed  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  their 
Center  for  Early  Childhood  Education  labeled  tne  Tucson  Early  Education 
Model  (teem).    The  program  also  incci-porated  part  of  a  instructional  model 
labeled  Dist^♦'   "instructional  System.    Distar  was  developed  by  Siegfried 
Engelmann  ana  ^  s  associates  at  the  UrJiversity  of  Illinois. 

The  MNAFT     jaser  program.  v:as  proposed  by  Wichita  school  perffounel  who 
fel^  that  some  type  of  program  waa  needed  for  those  students  in  the  regular 
MNAFT  program  who  desired  to  continue  their  reading  and  language  training 
in  "Che  Distar  Instructional  System  durljig  the  suiuner  months. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

During  the  suniner  of  1972,  the  MNAFT  program  was  conducted  at  v/aco 
hlementary  School  in  the  Title  I  target  area.    The  program  sejrved  62 
students  who  were  selected  from  th^t  reg\i].ar  MNAPT  program  located  at  waco 
and  Washington  Elementary  Schools  during  ohe  regvLLar  scnool  term.  Ive.ity- 
three  kindergarten  students  and  39  first  grade  students  participated  ir. 
the  program.    Thirty-two  of  these  students  were  Negro,  4^  were  Caucasian, 
13  were  Kiexican  American,  and  one  was  American  Indian. 

The  primary  goai  of  the  lyiNAPT  program  was  to  continue  during  the 
summer  the  new  curriculum  approach  in  the  Distar  reading  and  learning 
program  and  the  interest  center  approach  of  the  TEKI^i  model. 


Personnel 

Two  teachers  with  master* j  degrees  were  selected  as  coordinators  for 
the  program.    Each  coordinator  worked  part-time,  one  +0  train  and  supervise 
in  the  Distar  reading  program,  and  the  other  on  supervising  and  helping 
teachers  understand  TEEM  in  more  depth.    One  coordinator  had  worked  as  a 
program  assistant  in  the  regular  MiAPT  program  while  the  other  coordinator 
had  worked  in  the  special  Distar  reading  and  language  classes  in  the  public 
school  system  during  the  regular  school  year. 

The  duties  of  the  coordinators  consisted  of  providing  leadership  in 
the  implementation  01  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  students.    This  in- 
cluded working  with  the  Coordiimtor  of  Primary  Education,  building  principal, 
appropriate  staff  members  of  other  agencies  involvei  in  poverty  programs, 
parents,  and  other  iichool  system  staff  members.    The  coordinators  also  pro- 
vided supervision  for  the  MNAPT  staff  and  related  personnel,  assisted  in 
pre-service  and  inseind.ce  training,  «uid  coordinated  the  various  components 
of  the  program  so  that  all  services  contributed  positively  to  the  meeting 
of  needs  01  the  students. 

Four  elementary  teachers  were  also  employed  by  the  program.  Tv;o 
teachers  were  assigned  to  the  kindergarten  and  two  teachers  were  assigned 
to  the  first  grade.  Both  first  grade  teachers  were  e.iiployed  in  the  WiNiAr'i 
program  dUA.«ig  the  regular  school  year.  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers 
had  taught  Distar  reading  and  language  previously  wiiile  the  other  kinder- 
garten teacher  was  a  recent  college  graduate.  She  had  done  her  student 
teaching  under  a  teacher    ho  was  using  Distar  materials  in  her  class. 

The  mpjor  respnnsibil  oies  of  the  teachers  were     attendance  of  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training  sesoions,  woiking  with  the  coordinators  iii 
implementing  the  concepts  of  TEEM  and  skills  in  using  Distar  material, 
working  with  the  appropriate  staff  in  areas  relating  to  interpreting  and 
uissiminatino  of  irf  ormation  about  the  program,  and  providing  services  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

i.ach  classroom  in  the  sumoaer  MNAPT  program  had  an  instructional  aide.- 
Both  first  grade  aides  were  employed  in  the  regulgir  M^.^r  program  and  the 
two  kindergarten  aides  were  hired  new  for  the  suamcr  program. 

The  major  responsibil*^  ties  of  tho  instructional  a:.des  were  to  assist 
in  the  oper^ition  of  instructional  or  supportive  services  under  tne  genr^ral. 


•I 
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airectioa  ol  the  professional  staff.    Other  responsibilities  ot  t:.^  in- 
structional aides  included:    attending  staff  meetings,  pre-service  and  in- 
service  workshops,  working  with  parents  and  volunteers  as  directed,  assistant; 
in  the  supervision  of  students  in  the  classroom,  playground,  field  trips, 
or  other  areas  as  directed,  assisting  with  marking  papers,  setting  up  dis- 
plays., equi';HDent,  and  interest  centers^  and  routine  clerical  and  clussroom 
tasks* 

Three  N.y#C«  workers  axid  one  student  teacher  were  also  assisting  in 
the  suraoer  program.    The  duties  of  the  student  teacher  were  basically  the 
same  as  the  teacher,  while  those  of  the  N#y.C.  workers  consisted  of:  set- 
ting up  displays,  equipment,  interest  centers;  assisting  jji  supervision  of 
students  in  the  classroom,  playground  and  field  trips;  and  routine  clerical 
and  classroom  tasks. 

Classroom  teachers,  instructional  aides,  student  teachers,  and  N.Y*C. 
worl:ers  worked  three  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week  for  six  weeks. 

The  two  coordinators,  four  classroom  teachers,  and  student  teacher 
were  white  and  all  females.    The  ii  jtructior^l  aides  wc^*e  all  black,  three 
females  and  one  male.    The  N.Y.C.  worj*.4rs  were  all  black  and  all  females. 


Procedures 

The  regular  MNAPT  program  has  been  funded  from  January,  1972  to  January, 
1973.    This  report  is  for  the  sunaaer  school  session  of  1972.    The  progrm 
was  housed  in  four  classrooms  in  Waco  Elementary  School.    The  rooms  were 
aiTanged  into  "centers"  by  grouping  furniture  and  curri-^uitam  materials  into 
areas  that  were  meaningful  to  the  children.    The  "Distar  centers"  were 
devoted  to  such  activities  aa  reading,  writing,  language,  and  related  activ- 
ities while  the  "interest  centers"  were  devoted  to  such  activities  as  langu- 
age arts,  music,  science,  mathematics,  and  art.    Also  the  centers  were 
structured  around  such  learning  tasks  as  weighing  and  measuring,  dictating 
stories  about  each  student* s  drawings  and  experiences,  and  listening  to 
recordings. 

The  coordinators  met  with  the  teachers  and  aides  regularly  to  discuss 
lessons  aiid  methods  for  presenting  curriculum.    The  coordir*ators  observed 
and  discussed  what  had  happened  in  the  classroom  and  revealed  any  inconsis- 
tencies between  practice  and  theory,    ^^odifi cations  in  procedures  were 
discussed  and  .he  teachers  and  aides  adjiisted  their  instructional  procedures 
accordingly. 

Teachers,  aides,  and  coordinators  met  periodically  during  the  six- week 
suiiiner  session  for  inservice  training  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours. 

The  first  grade  classrooms  in  MNAPT  for  the  Distar  reading  and  language 
program  were  divid^sd  into  reading  groups.    The  number  of  groups  depended  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  but  the  xAcaber  of  students  in  each  group 
was  not  to  exceed  five.    Approximately  two  to  five  students  were  in  each 
group  at  any  given  time  (students  of  rouglily  omparable  reading  ability). 
Each  reading  group  had  ix>  visit  all  th3  cmi^rz  during  the  Diatar  period. 

In  a  first  grade  cllassroom  with  three  .enters  for  the  Distar  activity, 
center  I  students  worked  indivi.dually  on  tasks  such  as  painting  pictures, 
cutting  and/or  drawing  figures,  or  contin\iing  work  started  in  another  center. 
Thi  student's  work  at  center  I  was  spot  checked,  onlv  to  encourage  them  to 
strucwU2*e  their  own  learning  activities. 
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In  center  II,  each  student  worked  individually  as  a  part  of  a  group 
seaced  around  a  table.    He  worked  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  teacher 
or  aide  on  reading-related  activities. 

In  center  III,  students  individ\xally  read  and  repeated  aloud  words 
from  pages  of  a  lesson  mAnufil  that  a  teacher  or  aide  was  holding.  After 
each  student  had  a  turn  reading  single  words  in  rapid  succession  -  no 
lagging  here  -  the  students  changed  activities.    The  Distar  Instructional 
System  was  used  in  this  center.    Distar  I  reading  program  is  divided  into 
139  lessons.    A  teacher,  at  her  discretion,  may  decide  to  go  over  two  or 
three  lessons  in  a  day  when  she  feels  students  already  have  mastered  t;r>e 
revelant  skills^ or  concepts.    Each  teacher  or  aide  always  knew  exactly 
which  lesson  of  tae  159  lesson  program  each  student  in  her  class  was  on, 
and  could  enumerate  all  the  steps  he  had  mastered. 

Later  in  the  morning,  "interest  centers"  were  open  for  the  students. 
The  number  of  interest  centers  open  depended  on  the  number  of  students  in 
the  class  and  the  teachers.    Interest  centers  contained  materials  and 
supplies  that  the  students  needed  to  work  on  projects,  such  as    art  supplies, 
typewriters,  tape  recorders,  record  players,  earphones,  and  bocks.  Students 
were  grouped  heterogeneoxisly  in  the  interest  centers. 

The  structure  and  operation  of  the  kindergarten  classes  were  basically 
the  same  as  the  first  grade  class  except  they  had  two  Distar  centers  con- 
cerned with  language  and  reading. 

During  the  regular  school  MJAFT  program,  the  importance  of  parental 
interest  and  involvement  in  students'  education  was  recognized.    In  the 
summer  program  parents  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  classrooms  at  any  time 
and  share  what  they  knew  about  the  student  -  his  behavior  at  home,  his 
problems  with  school  work,  or  any  areas  in  which  the  student  needed  special 
help. 

The  MNAFT  teachers  were  asked  to  report  the  activities  of  a  typical 
day  and  the  following  is  a  schedule  of  a  kindergarten  and  first  grade  day. 

Typical  MNAFT  Kindergarten  Day 

9:00  -  9:15  Planning 
9:15  -10:15      Distar  groups 
10:15  -11:00       Recess  and  Snacks 

11:00  -12:00      Alternating  Structured  and  Unstructured  Activities 

Typical  MNAFT  First  Grade  Day 

9:00  -  9:15  Planning 

9:15  -10:15  Distar  groups 

10:15  -11:00  Recess  and  Snacks 

11:00  -12:00.  Interest  Center  -  Structured  Activities 

Students  were  placed  in  Distar  groups  based  on  the  winter  progress 
reports.    A  student  was  able  to  change  from  a  slower  group  to  a  group  tnat 
read  on  a  higher  level  or  fr<^  a  faster  group  to  a  slower  group  in  order 
for  the  student  to  progress  more  at  his  own  rate  .   The  teacher  -  student 
and  aide  -  student  ratio  was  one  to  12  in  the  kindergarten  class  and  one 
to  20  in  the  first  grade. 

After  the  small  group  of  students  had  finished  a  reading  and  language 
lesson,  each  student  was  handed  a  small  piece  of  paper.    These  papers  were 
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daily  "take-homes"  -  a  reward  for  and  proof  of   work  completed*  Because 
their  parents,  too,  had  been  instructed  in  ways  of  usin^  the  sheets  with 
students  at  home,  they  were  able  to  play  an  active  role  in  their  student's 
education* 

rield  trips  were  also  taken  by  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  classes* 
Some  of  the  places  visited  included  Pepsi  Cola  Company,  downtown  Post  Office, 
City  Library,  Riverside  ?urkf  Woodlawn  Park,  Western  Auto  Store  and  neigh- 
borhood area* 

The  major  special  materials  used  in  the  MNAPT  program  were  the  Distar 
reading  and  language  materials*  Kits  containing  the  teacher •s  manual,  les- 
son manuals,  take  home  papers,  etc*  for  each  of  th3  subject  areas  were 
supplied  to  each  teacher*    Additional  art  supplies  and  games  were  purchased 
periodically  during  the  program  as  jieeded  to  illustrate  certain  concepts* 

The  classroom  equipment  that  teachers  felt  were  of  the  most  benefit 
to  them  were:    tape  recorder,  record  player,  filmstrip  projector,  play 
house  equipment,  typewriter,  overhead  projector,  and  head  phones* 


Budget 

The  total  cost  of  the  ^iNAPT  program  was  approximately  $^,797*00  for 
the  summer  of  1972*    The  funds  were  provided  by  Title  I  ESEA  funds*  Of 
this  total  amoiont,  $3f 337*00  was  spent  for  personnel  salaries  and  stipends, 
^'^HS.OO  for  teaching  supplies  and  snacks,  and  8552*00  for  student  trfinsporta- 
tion* 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  continxuition  of  a  program  that  was 
developed  and  initiated  during  the  regular  school  year*    As  a  consequence, 
initial  teacher  training  cost,  teacher  supplies,  Distar  materials  and 
equipping  classroom  cost  would  be  greater  than  is  shown  above*    The  approx- 
imate $Tf.OO  per  student  cost  is  based  on  the  enrollment  of  62  students* 


EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  MNAfT  program  was  to  continue  during  the  suirmer 
the  new  curriculum  approach  involving  the  Distar  reading  and  language  program 
and  the  interest  center  approach  of  the  TEEM  model* 

The  following  objectives  were  selected  for  evaluation: 
1*    Participating  teachers  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  skills  in 
using  the  Distar  materials  and  of  tho  concepts  of  the  TEEM  model 
as  measured  by  the  program  assistant's  observations* 
2*    The  children  enrolled  in  the  program  will  demonstrate  an  improvement 

in  language  competence  as  measured  by  teacher  observation* 
3*    The  stud'^ints  in  the  program  will  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  societal 
arts  and  skills     reading,  mathematics,  and  social  interaction,  as 
determined  by  teacher  obsei'vation* 
The  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  MNAPT  program  were  selected  from 
the  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  regular  school  year  MNAfT  program* 
Twenty- three  kindergarten  and  thirty-nine  first  grade  students  were  selected. 
Each  student  was  a  resident  of  the  Model  Neighborhood*    Students  attended 
school  voluntarily* 

Information  shown  in  Tab!  ^  09*  1  shows  the  sex,  race  composition,  aud 
class  sessions  attended  by  the  students* 
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TABLE  09.1 
MNAPT  STUDENT  STATISTICS 


Sex 

Race 

Attendance 

M 

P 

1 

 ^ — 

4 

Present 

.  Absent 

Kindergarten 

7 

16 

11 

6 

5 

1 

23 

4ti6 

Percent 

:50 

70 

4b 

-  26 

21 

4 

100 

70 

30 

First 

iB 

21 

17 

-  14 

8 

39 

748 

4i:^ 

Percent 

46 

54 

44 

-  35 

21 

100 

64 

36 

OonQ)osite 

25 

37 

28 

-  20 

13 

1 

62 

1234 

6^0 

Percent 

40 

60 

45 

-  ■   32  - 

•2-1 

2 

100 

6b 

The  f^bsence   rate  for  kindergarten  was  30  percent  and  56  percent  for 
the  first  grade.    Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  high  rate  of  absenteeism  were: 
lack  of  interest  in  sunnier  school ,  illness ,  and  vacation  of  parents*  Seven 
students  who  attended  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the  stmmer  program* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix)  was 
distributed  to  the  teachers 1  teacher  aides,  and  coordinators*    During  the 
course  of  the  program,  interviews  and  conferences  were  held  with  teachers, 
aides,  and  coordinators  by  the  evaluator*    Also  several  on-site  observations 
were  made  by  the  evaluator*    Certain  items  on  the  questionnaires  lena  tnem- 
selves  to  tabulation*    The  questions  and  responses  follow  in  Tables  0'J*2  and 
09*3* 

TABLE  09.2 


UESSON  C0I4PLETED  31  KINDERGARTEN 


Class  A  Class  B 

Waco        Washington  Waco  Washington 

beginning        ^'SlT  0I  "50 

Knd                   95                65  105  69 

Gain                3^               3^  59 


IJOTE:    Due  to  Washington  s carting  their  reading  program  approximately 
a  month  later  than  Waco,  the  starting  lessons  for  the  summer 
program  were  different* 
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TABLE  09.3 


LESSON  COI^LfiTED  S£  FIRST  GRADE 


A  B 

29  33 

55  65 

24  32 


Group 
Class 


A  B 

41  ^9 

68  120 

47  51 


Group  II 
Class 


Group  III 

Class 
A  B 


Beginning 

End 

Gain 


59  dB 
106  i>7 
47  4y 


All  the  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  coordinators  indicated  they 
believed  the  program  was  very  helpful  to  the  students.    The  following  are 
some  general  conments  and  reactions  to  the  programs 

"The  teachers  have  shown  continued  inqproveiMnt  and  competency  in  using 
the  Distar  program.    Any  suggestions  made  to  improve  their  technique 
has  been  immediately  implemented."  (coordinator) 

"At  the  beginning  of  sumner  school,  the  children's  attitudes  toward 
Distar  was  not  positive.    (This  was  true  of  Waco  children.)    However , 
at  the  close  of  summer  school,  the  children  displayed  a  definite 
positive  attitudinal  change  toward  Distar."  (teacher) 

"Also,  because  of  the  utilization  of  learning  centers  and  emphasis 
upon  individualization  of  learning,  the  children  were  more  free  to 
explore  personally  meaningful  areas  of  interest."  (teacher) 

"Of  course  there  are  some  weaknesses,  but  I  do  see  alot  of  strong 
points.    I  feel  that  lyMAPT  is  a  very  wo;.*thwhile  program  because 
the  children  are  learning  alot  as  far  as  responsibilities,  reading, 
and  mathematical  progress  is  concerned."    (teacher  aide) 

According  to  teacher  responses  to  question  number  19  (teacher  question- 
naire) three  teachers  rated  their  knowledge  of  skills  using  Distar  materials, 
and  skills  in  using  the  concepts  of  the  TEEI^I  model  as  "some"  and  one  as 
"much".    These  questions  were  designed  to  measure  the  first  objective.  Vi.e 
second  objective  was  met  as  measured  by  the  teacher's  responses  to  question 
l6  A  (teacher  questionnaire).     All  teachers  rated  the  improvement  in  langu- 
age competence  as  "considerable".    Also,  Tables  09»2  and  09.5  indicate  that 
objective  niimber  two  was  met  by  shewing  the  gain  on  lessons  each  class  made. 
The  two  groups  of  students  from  Waco  School  regular  MAFT  program  gained 
34  ajd  44  lessons  respectively,  while  the  two  groups  of  students  from  Wash- 
ing-con gained  ^4  and  39  lessons  for  a  30-day  period.    Each  lesson  was  scheduled 
m  be  covered  in  a  one-day  period,  but  a  teacher  might  give  two  or  more  les- 
sons a  day  if  the  students  had  mastered  them.    The  first  grade  classes  were 
separated  into  three  groups  -for  each  class.    Group  I  gained  24,  Group  II  - 
47,  and  Group  III  -  47  lessons  for  classroom  A,  while  Group  i  gained  ^2, 
Group  11-51,  and  Group  III  -  49  for  classroom  3.    Teacher  responses  to 
question  number  16  B  (teacher  questionnaire)    indicate  that  objective  number 
three  was  met.    Three  teachers  rated  the  improvement  for  the  students  in  the 
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societal  arts  and  skills  (reading,  mathematics,  and  social  interaction) 
as  '-considerable"  and  one  teacher  as  "great". 


R£Cat4t*lEljDATI0NS 

The  responses  from  the  questionnaires,  teacher  aides,  teachers, 
coordinators,  and  on-site  observations  by  the  evaluator  indicate  the  suc- 
cess in  attaining  the  objectives.    This  program  is  recomnended  for  con^cinu* 
ation  if  the  regular  program  is  funded  for  the  period  January,  1973  to 
January,  197^* 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD  AREA  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
COORDINATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name 

1.  Total  number  of  years  teacMiig  experience* 

2.  Number  of  years  teaching  in  a  Follow  Through  project. 

3.  Number  of  years  e^cperience  working  viith  the  IBBM  Model 


Distar  materials 


4.    List  the  most  important  duties  that  you  performed  as  a  coordinator. 


5.    Did  you  have  any  special  problems  recruiting  and  maintaining  a  staff 

Yes   No  

Comments:  


6.    How  were  the  students  chosen  who  participated  in  -Dhe  sunmer  program? 


How  did  the  summer  program  originate? 


T 
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8«    Did  you  have  any  special  problems  in  the  sinaoer  program  as  cooipared 
with  the  regular  program? 

9*    Please  state  below  any  coonents  about  the  knowledge  of  skills  in 
uaing  the  Distar  materials  and/or  concepts  of  the  TEEM  model  demon- 
strated by  the  teachers. 


10.    Please  state  below  any  additional  conments  which  would  be  helpful  in 
evaluating  the  program.   


ERIC 
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l/ICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD  AREA  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Narne  Class   

1.  Total  n\mber  of  years  teaching  experience   

2.  I^iunber  of  years  teaching  in  a  Pollov/  Through  project   

3.  Hov;  much  value  were  the  inservice  training  sessions  to  you? 

Much  Some    None   

Indicate  in  v;hat  way  the  inservice  meetings  vjere  helpful  or  v;hy  they  v/ere 
of  no  help,  


5.    VJhat  suggestions,  if  any,  have  you  for  improving  inservice  training  for 
teachers? 


6,    Was  the  help  provided  by  the  coordinators  of  value  to  you? 

Mich   Some    None   

Comments : 


7.    How  would  you  rate  the  qxiality  of  help  you  received  from  the  coordinators 

Very  High  ______   High   Medium  Low  

Hov;  would  the  coordinators  be  of  greater  help  to  you? 


9- 
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10.    Please  list  the  schedule  of  activities  for  a  typical  day  of  Model  Neigh- 
borhood Area  Follow  Throiigh. 

Activity  Time 


1 1  •    \>/hich  classroom  supplies  were  of  most  benefit  to  your  class? 


1 .   ,  2.   

3-   ,  ^.   

5-   ,  6.   

12.    Did  you  have  parental  contacts? 

Yes    (give  approximate  number)  No 

At  school   At  home   

By  note  or  telephone    Other  

^3•    Was  attendsuice  generally  excellent  ,  good  _ 


satisfactory  ,    lonsatisfactory  ? 

14.    Hov/  many  children  attending  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the  program? 


15.    What  were  the  reasons  the  pupils  did  not  finish  the  program? 

Illness   Vacation  of  parents   

Lack  of  interest    Other  reasons  


ERiC 
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16.    In  comparison  vdth  the  first  we^k  of  sianmer  school  and  the  last  weok  of 
summer  school,  indicate  the  extent  of  inqprovemont  for  each  group. 

0  Can't  rate  this 

1  No  improvement 

2  Slight  improvement 

5    Considerable  improvement 
h    Great  improvement 


A.    Language  competence 


Societal  Arts  and 
Skills  (reading, 
mathematics ,  social 
interaction). 


^      2      J,  h 


^^•    List  the  lesson  number  that  each  group  started  on  June  12,  1972. 


18,    List  the  lesson  number  that  each  group  completed  on  July  19,  1972* 


19.  How  would  you  rate  your  knowledge  of  skills  in  using  the  Distar  materials? 
I^ch  ,    Some   ,    Little   ,    None   . 

In  using  the  concepts  of  the  TEE2^I  Model? 

Much  ,    Some   ,    Little   ,    None   . 

20.  Please  state  below  any  additional  conments  whicli  would  be  helpful  in  evalu- 
ating the  program. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD  AREA  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
TEACHER  AIDE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUM'ER  1972 


Class    Highest  level  of  education 


1.    Have  you  participated  as  a  teacher*  s  aide  in  any  previoiis  programs? 

Yes    No  ^  

Conments : 


2.    Would  you  work  in  this  program  again?   Yes   No   Undecided 

3»    Describe  the  duties  and  activities  performed  l>y  you  as  a  teacher's  aide. 


4. 
5. 


Did  you  attend  the  inservice  meetings?   Yes   No  

Please  write  any  additional  comments  you  wish  concerning  the  strengths 
or  v/eaknesses  of  the  program. 


I 

I 

i 
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GCMIUNITY  EXPERIENCES 


SUMMARY 


The  primary  goal  of  the  Conjmunity  Experiences  program  was  to  introduce 
target  area  pupils  to  a  variety  of  businesses,  industries,  agric\iltural 
and  governmental  segments  of  the  comminity* 

Th»:re  were  1l6  pupils  enrolled  in  this  program.    The  pupil-teacher 
ratio  was  2^  to  one*    The  attendance  rate  was  63  percent* 

Five  teachers,  five  aides,  one  program  coordinator,  and  one  part- 
time  transportation  coordinator  were  employed* 

Teachers  indicated  on  questionnaires  that  the  program  objectives 
were  met  and  the  program  was  a  successful  experience  for  the  pupils* 

It  is  reoooinexuled  that  the  course  be  offered  again  next  sunmer  with 
a  possible  reduction  in  the  daily  time  period  from  three  hours  to  two* 
It  is  also  recoim^nded  that  some  study  be  given  to  attendance* 


ACTivrry  context 


The  Ccxnmmity  Experiences  program  was  a  new  program  this  sunner*  It 
was  designed  to  acqiuiint  third  through  sixth  grade  Title  I  pupils  with  the 
various  business,  industry,  agriculture,  axul  government  pursuits  within 
the  commmity*    The  program  was  based  in  five  elementary  schools  through- 
out the  coaiminity* 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  program  provided  various  aspects  of  counrunity  experiences  for 
116  tblrd  through  sixth  grade  pupils  from  the  Title  I  area*    The  objec- 
tives of  the  program  were  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  various  commiziity  businesses  and  industries,  and 
for  pupils  to  be  able  to  articulate  their  occupational  interests* 

Personnel  , 

There  were  five  professional  teachers,  one  coordinator  and  one  trans- 
portation coordinator  in  this  program*    Each  teacher  had  an  aide  whose 
salary  was  paid  through  the  Baiergenoy  Eaqploysent  Act*    The  triiidportation 
coordinator  also  axranged  field  trip  transportation  for  other  Title  I 
activities*    The  teachers  and  aides  were  employed  three  hours  per  day, 
five  days  per  week,  for  six  weeks*    The  coordinator  was  employed  fo\ir  hours 
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per  day,  five  days  per  week,  for  six  weeks.    The  duties  aa  outlined  by 
the  coordinator  were  to: 

1.  Promote  enrollment  in  the  course; 

2,  Conduct  orientation  sessions  for  staff  members  inw'olved  in  the 
program; 

3»    Assist  in  the  development  of  general  objectives  and  evaluation* 
procedures  to  be  applied  to  each  field  trip; 

4.  Coordinate  and  schedule  field  trips  for  vazlous  classes; 

5.  Arrange  transportation  for  each  field  trip; 

6.  Provide  meaningful  experiences  and  exposure  for  the  students  which 
will  better  enable  them  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  people  in 
the  coomunity  and  the  work  they  do,  the  product  they  produce  or 
the  service  they  render* 


Procedures 

The  Coonunity  Experiences  program  was  in  session  for  three  hours  per 
day,  five  days  per  week,  for  six  weeks.    This  report  covers  that  period  of 
time.    The  program  was  located  in  regular  classrooms  in  five  elementary 
schools. 

The  coordixiator  held  two  one-half  day  inservice  training  sessions. 
One  was  an  orientation  session  befoz^  sumoer  school  started,  and  the  other 
was  held  midway  through  the  session. 

A  typical  weekly  schedule  for  the  classes  us\ially  followed  this  pattern: 

Monday  -  Prepare  for  field  trips  soheduled  during  the  week. 

This  included  research,  reports,  preparing  questions 
to  ask  on  trip,  background  films,  etc. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday — Field  trips 
Thursday 

Friday  -  Discuss  trips,  write  reports,  find  places  visited 
on  city  maps,  write  "thank-you"  notes,  etc. 

Some  classes  made  notebooks  about  the  field  trips,  some  constructed  model 
cities    and  others  kept  scrapbooks. 

Most  classes  used  resource  materials  such  aa  16  mn  films,  annual  Report 
of  the  City  of  Wichita,  city  maps,  and  other  information  provided  by  the 
city  and  other  local  agencies. 

The  main  activity  of  this  program  was  field  trips  to  various  businesses, 
industries,  and  governmental  agencies.    Each  class  took  an  average  of  three 
field  trips  per  week.    The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  various  places 
visited  by  the  classes. 

Comaercial  Fish  Farm 

The  Fleming  Co.  (wholesale  grocery  corporation) 

U.S.  Post  Office 

Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  -Newspaper 

Wichita  Art  Afsociation  -  Museum 

Wichita  Art  Museum 

Institute  of  Logopedics 

Wichita  State  University 

McDonald's  (drive-in  restaurant) 

Century  II  (civic  center) 
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Pep3i-Cola  Plant 
Ball  Telaphona  Syatam 
Wichita  Pira  Station  #1 
Naw  Sad^wiok  County  Zoo 
City  Watar  Filtration  Plant 
Humana  Sooiaty 
McConnall  Air  Porca  Baaa 
Staff an* a  Dairy 

Wiehita  Board  of  Education  Plant  Pacilitias 

St.  Francia  Hoapital 

Bad  Croaa 

Baaoh  Aircraft 

Sadgwick  County  Covurt  Houaa 

Dold  Maat  PacldJig  Co. 

Excal  Maat  Packing  Co. 

City  Library 

Rivti^ida  Park 

Sanitary  Landfill 

Saara  Roabuok  and  CoBBpany 

Sims  Park 

Sta-Krisp  Potato  Chip  Plant 
Vatarana  Hoapital 
Wama  Flowar  Shop 

Bus  transportation  was  proiridad  to  axKi  from  tha  fiald  trip  aita. 
Approxioataly  ona  hour  was  apant  at  aaoh  aita. 

Ona  of  tha  t.  <.pa  takan  by  aach  claaa  was  a  tour  of  tha  Grosa  F:Lsh 
Parm.    Tha  farm  la  an  axP^rlMntal  f iah  growing  oparation.    Ita  pariX>8a 
is  to  davalop  a  larga  acala,  aaai-automatad  fiah  aarkating  oparation. 

Tha  farm  is  locatad  adjaoant  to  a  larga  alactrical  powar  ganarating 
plant.    A  portion  of  tha  axcaaa  cooling  watar  from  tha  plant  is  plpad  to 
tha  fiah  farm  vrhcra  it  ia  coolad  axKl  aaratad.    Aaration  ^ad  cooling  ara 
accomplishad  by  a  larga ,  motor-drivan  watar  whaal  locatad  naar  tha  watar 
inlet  a    Watar  from  tha  alactrlcal  plant  ia  approximately  ^^0''Ff  therefore 
cooling  is  necessary.    The  watar  can  be  coolad  and  maintained  at  a  speci- 
fied teirparature  year-round,  thereby  increaalng  the  growth  rate  of  the  fiah. 
Feeding  is  done  automatically  by  a  hopper-auger  arrangement.  Harvesting 
ia  seznl-automated. 

Tho  manager  of  the  fish  farm  carefully  explained  the  ecQnomics  ajod 
mechaxiics  of  the  operation.  This  trip  seamed  to  fascinate  the  children 
since  most  of  them  hare  had  soma  kind  of  fiahing  asgperience. 

All  five  teachers  reported  that  all  the  places  visited  on  the  field 
trips  were  very  receptive  to  this  type  program.    All  had  a  definite  inter- 
est in  helping  the  children  become  acquainted  with  the  particxaar  business, 
industry  or  agtncy. 


Budget 

The  total  budget  for  this  program  was  $7,108.00.    This  included 
♦^f 057- 50  for  ir^rsonnal,  $2:52.00  for  supplies,  $9^.50  travel  allowance  for 
coordinator,  $2,313*00  bua  transportation,  and  QASI  1^1 1.00   The  cose  per 
pupil  based  on  this  budget  was  $61.28. 
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EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Conmunity  Experiences  prograa  was  to  introduce 
target  area  pupils  to  a  variety  of  conimmity  occupations,  businesses,  and 
industries,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  agricultural  and  governmental  seg- 
ments of  the  conmunity.    Specific  objectives  to  be  evaluated  were: 

1.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  Conmunity  Experiences  program  will 
be  able  to  articulate  their  occupational  interests  as  measured 
by  teacher  observation. 

2.  The  students  involved  in  the  Comoiunity  Experiences  program  will 
reflect  an  increase  in  their  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  various  coninunity  businesses  and  industries  as  indicated 
by  teacher  observation. 

Participants  in  the  program  were  informed  of  this  program  through 
regular  commini cation  channels  in  their  elementary  schools.  Enrollment 
in  this  course  was  voluntary. 

A  total  of  1l6  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this  program.    The  pupil-teacher 
ratio  was  23  to  one.    Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  participants  were  male  and 
33  percent  were  female. 

The  racial  conipositi'  i  of  the  group  of  94  pupils  (data  not  available 
on  one  cleiss;  was: 

Caucasian  ....  2<b%  (24  pupils) 

Negro  63^  (59  pupils) 

Mexican  American.  12^  (11  pupils) 


The  grade  levels  of  the  II6  participants  were: 

First  Grade  ...    6^  (  7  pupils) 
Second  Grade 
TMrd  Grade  . 
Fourth  Grade 
Fifth  Grade  . 
Sixth  Grade  . 
Seventh  Grade 
Eighth  Grade 


%  (  6  pupils) 
.  9^  (10  pupils) 
.  16^'  (19  pupils) 
.  26^  (30  pupils) 
.  36^  (42  pupils) 
.  <1^'  (  1  pupil  ) 
.         (  1  pupil  ) 


Attendance  data  was  available  on  95  of  the  II6  participants.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  60  pupils.    The  average  number  of  days  atoendea 
by  each  pupil  was  19  out  of  the  30  -octal  days.    The  attendance  rate  was 
percent.    The  range  of  attendance  for  individual  classes  was  53  percent  to 
00  percent. 

The  principal  evaliiation  instruments  used  were  questionnaires  which 
the  five  teachers  and  the  coordinator  completed. 

To  measure  objective  number  one,  teachers  were  asked  to  respond  to 
the  question,  "Do  you  have  measures  or  indications  of  the  pupila  becoming 
more  aware  of  their  own  interests  and  abilities  as  related  to  occupations-'" 
All  five  teachers  responded  in  the  affirmative.    Some  had  observed  their 
interests  in  library  material.    Most  felt  that  various  comnents  such  as. 
That's  what  I  want  to  do  when  I  grow  up",  during  and  after  trips  by  pupils 
indicated  occupational  interests. 

Objective  number  two  was  not  easy  to  measure  directly.    It  is  assumed 
by  the  pupil  experiences  that  pupil  understanding  was  increa3<;d.  Teacher:? 
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indicated  this  understanding  in  their  citing  of  the  major  advantages  of 
this  type  of  program: 

"It  gets  children  into  the  conmunity." 

**Made  pupils  aware  of  a  variety  of  jobs." 

"They  saw  minority  races  in  all  types  of  work  and  on  every  trip. " 

"It  helps  children  becocae  aware  of  seirvice  and  cultural  things  available  to 
them. " 

"Awareness  opport\anities." 

"Children  were  exposed  to  various  businesses,  industries,  and  cultural  ex- 
periences which  they  might  not  have  had  a  chance  to  explore.    They  learned 
about  how  corammities  are  formed  iji  a  general  sense  and  specifically  how 
Wichita  was  started  and  prt>gressed. " 

"Field  trips  provided  the  kids  with  the  opportunity  to  get  genuine  comaiun- 
ity  experiences.    Most  of  their  experiences  prior  to  the  course  were  limited 
to  the  area." 


It  can  be  concltuled  that  both  objectives,  though  diffic\;LLt  to  measure 
directly,  were  achieved.    It  seemed  to  be  a  good  experience  for  the  partici- 
pants. 


RECCMENDATIONS 

It  is  recomwnded  that  this  type  of  field  trip  oriented  program  be 
offered  again  next  eunaer. 

Attendance  should  be  given  some  study  if  the  course  is  offered  again. 

Teacher  coonents  indicate  that  shortening  the  three-hour  per  day  ses- 
sions to  two  hours  shovLld  be  considered. 


I 

I 

I 


I 

f 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DF/ISION 

COMMUNITY  EXPERIEITCES  TEACHERS  S  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


Name 


School 


If  you  need  additional  space,  please  use  back  of  sheets  or  attach 
additional  pages. 


Contract  period: 


hoiirs  per  day, 


weeks. 


1.    Briefly  describe  a  typical  weekly  schedule,    (activitier^,  pre-field 
and  post-field  trip,  discussions,  class  procedures,  surveys,  etc.) 


2.    What  commercially  available  materials  did  you  find  effective  in  this 

course?     1.   2.   

3.    h.   

Conments : 


3.    V/hat  ideas  and/or  easily  constructed  materials  of  your  ovm  did  you 
find  particularly  useful?   


ERiC 
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What  materials  did  the  pupils  construct' 


5.    Which  of  these  proved  to  bt  particularly  effective? 


6,    V.Tiat  special  projects  did  the  pupils  complete  (other  than  mentioned 
in  questions  four  and  five).  ^ 


7.    What  was  the  general  reaction  of  the  bixsiness  and  industry  people  to 
your  field  trips?  ^  


6,    Do  you  have  measures  or  indications  of  the  pupils  becoming  more  av/are 
of  their  o;\T1  interests  and  abilities  as  related  to  occupations? 
Yes  ,  No 


Examples: 
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Do  you  h-xw  indications  that  the  pupils  have  become  more  avare  of 
v-'lue.          ^'Ititudea  noconsary  to  succeed  in  the  u-orld  or  ;;ork? 
Ye-   ;  igo  


10.    Do  you  have  any  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  this  program? 

Yes   ;  No  

Comments: 


1 1  •    ^^/hat  were  the  major  advantages  of  this  program? 


12.    What  specific  problems  did  you  encounter? 
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13.    What  innovative  or  exemplary  procedures  did  you  use  which  should 
be  shared  v/ith  others  who  participated  in  similar  programs? 
Specific  examples:    , 


What  specific  changes  would  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program?  


15*    Was  attendance  generally  excellent  f  good  

satisfactory  ,  unsatisfactory  ? 

16.  How  many  children  attending  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the 
program?   

17.  What  were  the  reasons  the  pupils  did  not  finish  the  program? 


ERIC 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  COORDINATORS 
SUMMER,  1972 


Name  ^  Program 


Contract  period:   ^  hours  per  day  for   weeks. 

1.    Briefly  describe  your  duties  and  responsibilities  as  coordinator  of 
this  project,   


2.    Did  you  have  any  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  this  program? 

Yes   No  

Comments : 


3.    ^Vhat  do  you  feel  are  the  major  advantages  of  this  program? 


as  1D«B2 

What  are  the  major  disadvantages  of  this  program? 


V/ere  there,  in  your  opinion,  innovative  or  exemplary  procedures  used 
which  should  be  shared  v/ith  others,  not  only  in  Wichita,  but  also  nation- 
wide?   Please  specify:   


What  suggestions  v/ould  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program? 


Ifliat  suggestions  would  you  make  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
evaluation  of  this  program? 
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8»    Please  include  any  conraents  you  may  have  which  are  not  covered  in 
items  one  through  eighth 
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NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  PROGRAM,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


Three  residential  institutions  for  neglected  children  were  served  by 
this  program  during  the  eight-week  suoner  session.    The  goal  of  the  Neglected 
Children  program  was  to  provide  a  variety  of  instructional,  recreational, 
and  social  activities  to  residents  of  the  children's  homes.  Participation 
recorda  indicated  that  85  children  took  part  in  programs  of  reading,  phys- 
ical education,  arts  and  crafts,  swinming,  bowling,  and  a  nursery.  Many 
children  participated  in  more  than  one  activity.    Program  objectives,  spec- 
ifying small  group  instruction  in  reading  and  social  or  recreational  activi- 
ties, were  met.    It  was  recomnended  that  the  program  be  continued,  but  that 
project  directors  consider  (1)  including  a  staff  training  component,  and 
(2)  combining  academic  year  and  sunmer  Neglected  Children  programs  into  one 
full-year  program. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


The  provisions  of  ESEA  PL  89-IO  Title  I  (as  amended  by  PL  89-750)  in- 
clude projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  residing  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children.    Such  a  component  haa  been  a  part  of  the 
Wichita  Title  I  program  since  the  summer  of  1967.    The  Neglected  Children 
program  was  designed  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  institutionalized  children 
by  providing  educational,  supportive,  and  enrichment  services. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Neglected  Children  progre-a  has  been  offered 
each  academic  year  and  each  sunmer,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunmer  of  1971, 
The  number  of  institutions  served  and  the  number  and  type  of  activities  of- 
fered have  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
the  amount  of  Title  I  funds  available. 

During  the  sunmer  of  1972,  the  Title  I  Neglected  Children  program 
served  three  residential  institutions  in  Wichita:    the  Maude  Carpenter  Chil- 
dren's Home,  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Home,  and  the  Wichita  Children's 
Home.    Both  the  Wichita  Children's  Home  and  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's 
Home  are  licensed,  private  agencies  which  receive  United  Fund  assistance. 
The  Mfude  Carpenter  Children's  Home  is  a  licensed,  private,  church-affiliated 
institition  providing  24-hour  care  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  aged 
three  through  16.    The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Home  proxades  similar 
services  for  children  aged  two  through  16,  and  also  operates  a  day  nursery 
for  three  to  five-year-old  children  of  working  parents  unable  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  child  care.    The  Wichita  Children's  Home  provides  24-hour  care 
for  boys  aged  three  through  12  and  girls  aged  three  through  14.    The  Wichita 
Children's  Home  and  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Children's  Home  receive  referrals 
from  the  Sedgwick  County  Juvenile  Court,  the  Sedgwick  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  or  by  application  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  by  private  persons.    During  the  school  year, 
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residents  of  the  three  agencies  attend  the  Wichita  Public  Schools,  and 
some  attend  a\xmer  school.    Children  of  the  appropriate  age  are  enrolled 
in  the  Head  Start  program. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

A  total  of  85  children  participated  in  the  Neglected  Children  program 
during  the  1972  sumner  session.    The  primary  goal  of  the  program  waa  to 
provide  reading  instruction  and  recreational  and  social  activities  to  resi- 
dents of  the  three  participating  institutions*    Services  and  activities 
varied  according  to  the  needs  of  each  facility.    It  was  felt  that  such  a 
program  met  the  special  needs  of  institutionalized  children  for  meaningful, 
enjoyable  activities  diiring  the  sxmmer  months »  and  for  positive  interaction 
with  an  interested  adult  within  a  small  group  or  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 


Personnel 

Staff  for  the  Neglected  Children  program  included  one  coordinator, 
five  certificated  instructors,  and  one  ixiAtructional  aide. 

The  coordi/'jitor  has  directed  the  academic  year  and  sxmner  programs  for 
Neglected  Children  for  the  past  four  years.    The  task  of  coordinating  the 
program  is  considered  to  be  a  part-time  job}  the  coordinator  has  combined 
it  with  a  teaching  assignment  at  Wichita  State  University  on  a  contract 
which  allows  20  percent  of  her  time  to  be  spent  as  a  consialtant.    Such  a 
sched\ile  affords  the  coordinator  maTimum  flexibility  in  determining  how 
and  when  her  time  should  be  spent.    For  this  reason,  the  coordinator  is 
available  to  all  institutions  azKl  personnel  izxvolved,  in  spite  of  the  many 
different  schedulos  which  are  required.    Specific  duties  of  the  coordinator 
include  the  follOT-«rLng: 

1.  Determine  xieeds  of  institutions  to  be  served,  and  plan  ->rogram  ac- 
cordingly; 

2.  Recruit  staff  and  provide  inservice  training; 

5»    Serve  as  consultant  to  assist  in  any  problems  which  arise; 

4.    Serve  as  liason  between  teacher  and  sociaJ.  worker  or  other  institu- 
tional persoxmel  and  maintain  good  relations  between  program  and 
institution; 

5»    Serve  as  resource  for  teachers; 

6.    Visit  children  and  classes; 

?•    Order  and  transport  needed  supplies. 

Pi^'e  instructors  were  employed  by  the  Neglected  Children  program  for 
a  total  of  Jh  hoxxrs  per  week  for  eight  weeks  #    These  five  teachers  provided 
a  ntirsery  program  and  classes  in  arts  and  crafts,  physical  education,  reading, 
and  swjjaning.    Teachers'  main  duties  were  to  provide  instruction  or  leadership 
and  entourage  participation  in  the  given  activity,  and  to  provide  the  children 
with  a  maximum  amount  of  attention  on  an  individual  or  small  group  basis. 
Teachers  worked  closely  with  personnel  of  the  institution  and  tailored  each 
of  their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution  served.    In  this  way, 
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program  planners  sought  to  insxire  for  the  children  a  comfortable  atmosphere 
with  a  high  degree  of  continuity  between  the  "classroom"  and  all  other 
components  of  their  Hoooe. 

The  instructional  aide  worked  five  hours  per  day  for  eight  weeks •  The 
adde's  main  duties  were  to  assist  the  nursery  teacher,  and  to  acccinpany  and 
supervise  children  participating  in  the  bowling  and  YMCA  swinndng  programs 
for  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  and  Wichita  Children's  Homes. 


Procedures 

This  report  is  an  evaluation  of  the  entire  Neglected  Children  program, 
which  ran  from  Jxme  5  through  July  28,  1972*    Copies  of  evaluation  instruments 
are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

All  program  activities  were  located  in  the  three  residential  institutions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bowling  and  swimaing  classes  for  the  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley  and  Wichita  Children's  Homes.    Special  arrangements  were  made  with  Sky- 
bowl  (  a  conmercial  bowling  facility)  for  bowling  lessons  and  equipment,  and 
with  a  neighborhood  YMCA  for  swimming  lessons  and  use  of  their  pool.    A  bus 
and  driver  were  hired  to  transport  the  children  to  and  from  the  Homes;  the 
instructional  aide  supervised  them  on  the  bus.    At  the  Maude  Carpenter  Chil- 
dren's Eosae  there  was  a  pool  on  the  premises,  where  one  of  the  Neglected 
Children  program  instructors  provided  two  hours  of  supervision  and  instruction 


Two  hours  of  preservice  training  were  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Neglected  Children  suraner  program,  for  which  the  teachers  were  paid  a  stipend. 
At  this  time  the  coordinator  presented  the  goals  and  rationale  of  the  program 
and  prepared  teachers  for  some  of  the  problems  which  might  be  encountered. 
Special  problems  and  limitations  in  working  with  institutionalized  children 
were  explained  and  discxissed,  and  questions  were  answered.    "Ground  rules" 
varying  from  one  institution  to  the  next  were  reviewed,  and  record-keeping 
procedures  were  explained.    Supplies  and  materials  on  hand  were  distributed 
and  additional  items  to  be  ordered  were  detennined.    All  teachers  felt  this 
meeting  was  invaliAable  in  prtparin(i  for  the  summer  program. 

The  program  coordinator  determined  the  needs  of  each  Home  on  the  basis 
of  available  facilities  and  staff,  and  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children 
in  residence.    Table  11.1  lists  the  activities  offered  at  each  institution. 


r)er  day. 


TABLE  11.1 


TITLE  I  ACTIVITIES  OFFERED  IN  NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN  PROGRAM,  SUMMER  1972 


Institution 


Activities 

Nursen^   Reading   Arts  &  Crafts    Swimning   Bowling  P.E. 


Maude  Carpenter 


X 


Phyllis  Wheatley 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Wichita  Children's 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Activities  were  scheduled  throughout  the  day  to  provide  the  children 
a  variety  of  experiences  and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  participate 
in  as  many  as  they  wished.    Arts  and  crafts  and  physical  education  were 
available  to  children  of  all  ages;  children  were  grouped  according  to  ages 
and  each  small  group  was  assigned  a  30  or  4o  minute  block  of  time  with  the 
instructor.    Reading  was  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  with  children  grouped 
according  to  reading  level.    Such  organization  insured  that  children  inter- 
acted with  instructors  as  members  of  very  small  groups,  jmd  appropriate 
activities  could  be  planned  more  easily. 

The  official  adult-pi^il  ratio  for  the  entire  program,  based  on  an 
enrollment  of  85,  was  one  to  l4.2.    Actually,  this  ratio  was  much  lower, 
both  because  teachers  met  with  small  groups  and  because  the  figure  of  85 
represents  the  total  number  of  pupils  served,  which  was  greater  than  the 
number  in  residence  at  any  one  time.    For  these  reasons,  actual  adult-pupil 
and  teacher-pupil  ratios  were  nearly  always  one  to  ten  or  fewer,  and  in 
some  cas6s  (such  as  the  nursery  and  the  reading  program)  were  as  low  as 
one  to  two  or  three.    This  was  extremely  important,  since  institutionalized 
children  often  have  tremendous  n«eds  for  attention  and  affection.  Many 
have  difficulty  with  academic  subjects  and  reading  or  are  poorly  coordi-> 
nated,  and  need  individualized  help  in  all  areas  of  instruction. 

Teachers  tried  to  give  children  tasks  which  they  were  able  to  master, 
so  that  tJiey  might  e3q)erience  the  satisfactions  of  completion  and  achievement. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  encourage  socially  desirable  behaviors,  such  as 
taking  turns,  cooperating,  and  sharing.    Teachers  took  the  children  on  walks, 
errands,  and  field  trips  to  supplement  their  experiences  outside  the  Homes. 
Field  trips  to  the  public  library  for  a  tour  and  to  check  out  books  were 
parti ciaarly  successful. 

Several  of  the  teachers  who  art*  also  involved  in  the  Neglected  Children 
program  during  the  academic  year  felt  that  the  Neglected  Children  program 
should  be  expanded  to  eliminate  the  periods  before  and  after  the  sunmer 
session  when  the  children  have  nothing  to  do.    The  coordinator  agreed  that 
this  was  a  good  idea,  and  stated  that  it  MovCLd  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
staff  and  the  children  served  if  the  Neglected  Children  program  could  be 
set  up  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Instructional  materials  and  equipment  were  carried  over  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  with  a  budgeted  allowance  for  purchases  of  replacements  and 
additional  items.    Materials  used  in  the  Neglected  Children  program  included 
toys,  puzzles,  games,  art  supplies,  physical  education  equipment,  books,  and 
games  to  improve  basic  reading  and  coomunication  skills  (such  as  Milton  Brad- 
ley's ftuizmo ) .    Toys,  eqizipment,  and  books  owned  by  the  Homes  were  available 
for  the  cliildren's  use  in  the  Neglected  Children  program. 


Budget 


Personnel 
QASI 


$4,337.00 
225.00 
343.00 


Supplies 

Other  (includes  bowling 


and  transportation) 
Total 


♦6,378.00 


1,473.00 
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Expenditures  for  the  Neglected  Children  eunaer  program  totaled  $6,378.00. 
This  figure  represents  the  Title  I  ftmde  epent  during  the  eight  weeks  of 
operation  ol  this  project.    The  amount  shown  would  not  be  adequate  to  begin 
such  a  program,  since  many  of  the  supplies  were  funded  in  earlier  programs. 
Based  on  an  unduplicated  count  of  83  participants,  the  per  pupil  cost  was 
$75.04.    If  the  computed  cost  was  based  on  the  total  participation  figure 
of  220  children  (thereby  counting  a  child  more  than  once  when  he  participat3d 
in  more  than  one  activity),  the  amount  would  be  $28.99  per  activity  per  child. 
Costs  of  the  Neglected  Children  program  do  not  include  expenditures  for  major 
equipment,  provisions  for  YMCA  swimming  (included  in  an  earlier  program  bud- 
get), or  costs  of  buildings  and  maintenance  (included  in  the  regular  budget 
of  each  Home). 


EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Neglected  Children  program  was  to  provide  a 
program  of  instructional,  recreational  and  social  activities  to  children  in 
three  local  residential  institutions.    Specific  objectives  to  be  evaluated 
were: 

1.  The  residents  of  the  children's  institmtlons  in  the  Neglected 
Children  program  will  receive  reading  Instruction  in  small  groups, 
as  shown  by  participation  records* 

2.  The  residents  of  the  children's  institutions  in  the  Neglected 
Children  program  will  participate  in  a  variety  of  social  and  recre- 
ational activities  including  arts  and  crafts,  swioning,  bowling, 

and  a  program  of  physical  education,  aa  shown  bj  participation  reoorda* 

A  total  of  85  children  pax*ticlpated  In  the  Neglected  Children  sunmer 
program.    There  were  45  boys  and  42  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  17. 
The  Wichita  Children's  Home  had  the  yoiingest  population,  with  no  child  over 
14  years  old;  the  Maude  Carpenter  Children's  Home  had  the  greatest  number 
of  older  children,  and  its  youngest  resident  was  seven  years  old*  Table 
11.2  susmarizes  the  enrollment  figures  of  each  institution      sex  and  age. 

TABLE  11.2 

NUMBERS,  SEK,  AND  AOS  OP  RESIDENTS  IN  HOMES  SERVED 
EOT  THE  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  PROGBAM,  SUMMER  1972 


Institution 

Total 
Number* 

Sex 
M  P 

3-6 

7- 

Age 

10  11-14 

15* 

Maude  Carpenter 

21 

11 

10 

0 

4 

2 

15 

Phyllis  Wheatley 

23 

11 

12 

6 

3 

9 

5 

Wichita  Children- 

s  41 

21 

20 

16 

19 

6 

0 

Totals 

85 

43 

42 

22 

26 

17 

20 

^hmduplicated  count 
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Table  11. 3  liats  the  activities  offered  by  the  Neglected  Children  sunnier 
program  to  the  Homes,  and  the  number  of  children  participating  in  each.  The 
total  number  of  participants  in  the  Neglected  Children  program  sunmer  activi- 
ties was  220.    This  figure,  when  conqiared  with  the  unduplicated  count  of  85, 
indicates  that  many  of  the  children  were  enrolled  in  two  or  more  of  the  ac- 
tivities offered. 


TABLE  11.3 


TOTAL  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  By  ACTIVITY  IN 
NEGI£CTED  CHILDBEN  PROGRAM,  SUMJER  1972 


unduplicated  N  «  8s 

Activ5,ty 

Hones 
Particioatin^ 

Total  Number 
of  Participants 

Physical  Education 

Wichita  Children's 
Phyllis  Wheatley 

64 

YMCA  Swimning 

Wichita  Children's 
Phyllis  Wheatley 

64 

Arts  &  Crafts 

Wichita  Children's 
Phyllis  Wheatley 

32 

Swinmi  ng 

^ude  Carpenter 

21 

Reading 

Phyllis  Wheatley 

16 

Bowling 

Phyllis  Wheatley 

14 

Nursery 

Wichita  Children's 

9 

Total  nvunber  participating  220 


The  first  objective  specified  that  residents  0'  the  institutions  served 
by  the  Neglected  Children  program  would  receive  reading  instruction  in  small 
groups,  as  shown  by  participation  records.    Table  11. 3  indicates  that  16 
children  were  given  special  reading  instruction.    These  children  were  grouped 
according  to  reading  levels,  and  the  teacher  worked  with  each  group  separate- 
ly.   The  evaluator  observed  the  teacher  working  with  one  group  of  three  and 
one  of  five.    The  reading  teacher  felt  that  this  program  "created  new  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  reading."   For  these  reasons,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  first  objective  was  successfully  achieved. 

The  other  objective  to  be  evaluated  was  that  the  residents  of  the 
children's  homes  in  the  Neglected  Children  program  would  participate  in  a 
variety  of  social  and  recreational  activities,  as  shown  by  participation  rec- 
ords.   Figures  given  in  Table  11. 3  show  tha%  a  total  of  195  participants  were 
enrolled  in  arts  and  crafts,  physical  education,  swimning,  and  bowling  activi- 
ties.   All  or  most  children  eligible  for  an  activity  did  participate,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.    Several  teachers  reported  that  their  programs 
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seem  to  have  linproved  the  children* e  social  skills  and  fostered  positive 
relationships  among  them.    On  the  basis  of  the  participation  figures  in 
Table  11  Of  it  is  concluded  that  the  second  objective  of  the  Neglected  Chil- 
dren program  was  also  met. 

The  general  piUTpose  of  the  Neglected  Children  program  was  to  help  fill 
the  special  needs  of  institutionalized  children  for  worthwhile  activities 
and  individualized  attention.    Such  needs  ajre  in5>ossible  to  quantify,  but 
are  apparent  to  even  the  oaaxial  observer.    Staff  of  the  Neglected  Children 
sumner  program  were  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  children.    Teaflhsrs  were 
professional,  but  seerced  to  have  a  genuine  coopassion  for,  and  interest  in, 
their  pupils.    Children  i^esponded  to  the  program  in  a  very  positive  manner. 
Directors  of  the  irstitutions  felt  nbat  the  children  benefited  fr<Hn  the 
Neglected  Children  program. 


RECCtMENXUTIONS 

Based  on  the  findings  discussed  above,  it  is  concluded  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Neglected  Children  program  were  successfully  achieved.    It  is 
reccmmended  that  the  Neglected  Children  program  should  be  continued,  and 
that  the  following  suggestions  be  considered: 

Project  planners  should  investigate  the  possibility  of  combining 
the  academic  year  and  sumner  Neglected  Children  program*  into  a 
year-long  program  to  maximize  continuity  and  services. 

Funds  shoiad  be  provided  to  include  a  staff  training  component, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  coordinator  of  the  Neglected  Children 
program. 


APPENDIX  S3  11 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AMD  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM 
TEACHER  QJJESTIONNAIBE 
SUMMER  1972 


Please  con^lete  this  form  and  return  it  (in  the  envelope  provided)  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  July  jlS,  1972> 


Nane   Institution 


Activity  or  Subject   Number  of  classes 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  your  class(es)*   


1  •    Describe  briefly  the  stxncture  and  content  of  your  program  or  activity • 


2.    Please  report  any  observations  which  indicated  achievement,  change 
in  attitude,  etc.,  in  the  children*    (You  may  want  to  answer  this  in 
a  general  way  for  your  group  or  give  specific  examples  of  individuals)* 
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5.    Please  cite  any  procedures  which  you  found  to  be  particularly  effective 
in  changing  behavior  and/or  achievenent.    Incliide  ways  in  which  mater- 
ials, equipment,  or  special  activities  were  utilized. 


4.    Do  you  feel  the  objectives  of  the  program  were  successfully  achieved? 
 Yes  No     Please  discuss. 


5»    Wiat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major  advantages  of  the  Neglected 
Children's  program?   


6.    What  were  the  major  problems  encoimtered  in  this  program? 


ERIC 


SS 


7*    Vlhat  might  be  done  to  solve  the  problems  discussed  in  item  6? 


8.    What  equipment  or  supplies  were  especially  helpful  to  jovr  effort  in 


the  program? 


9*    Did  you  have  access  to  materials  or  equipment  other  than  that  which 


was  provided  with  Title  I  funds? 


10»    Was  the  orientation  meeting  of  value  to  you?   Why  or  why  not? 


ERIC 
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11.    Any  additional  ccoMents  regarding  this  program  or  the  evaluation. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  IMD  EVILIUTION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

NBOI£CTBD  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM 
COORDINATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUIMBR  1972 


What  are  jo^t  duties  and  respoiislbllitles  as  coorddLnator? 

What  are  the  major  advantages  for  the  participants  in  the  Neglected 

Children's  program?   Any  disadTantagea? 

Do  you  feel  the  objectivea  of  the  program  were  successfully  achieved? 

How  might  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  be  increased? 

Were  there  any  particular  problems  encountered  by  you  oi  the  teaching 

staff? 

How  might  evaluation  be  improved? 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Unified  School  District 
Dr.  Alvin  £.  M-rris,  Superintendent 


A  IMPORT  OF  THE 
YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 
PROGflAIvI 
1971-72 


Funded  by  ESEA  PL  89- 10 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  by 
Janet  Bare,  Evaluation  Assistant 


Research  and  Evaluation  Services  Divisi 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  VJalker,  Director 


August,  19'7^' 
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YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH,  197 1-72 


SUMMARY 


A  total  of  106  tutors  and  356  tutees  participated  in  the  Youth  Tutoring 
Youth  (YTY)  program  during  its  six-week  session,    Tutees  were  residents  of 
the  Title  I  target  area,  and  ranged  in  grade  level  from  pre  kindergarten  to 
seventh  grade.    Tutors  were  secondary  students  who  were  eligible  for  N,Y,C. 
employment,  according  to  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  guidelines.  Fifteen 
YTY  centers  operated  in  I5  schools  and  the  Comaiunity  Education  Center. 

The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  improve  the  language  skills  and  the  self- 
image  of  elementary  and  secondary  target  area  pupils.    There  were  five  spe- 
cific objectives  to  be  evaluated.    It  was  concluded  that  three  of  these  ob- 
jectives were  successfully  achieved;  these  were:    (I)  participants  exhibited 
an  improved  self --image,  as  measured  by  the  Associate  Teacher  Checklist;  (2) 
the  YTY  program  provided  work  opportunities  for  secondary  students;  and  (3) 
participants  demonstrated  improved  language  skills,  as  measxired  by  teacher 
evaluation.    There  were  two  objectives  which  were  met  to  some  extent,  but 
not  to  the  degree  that  they  could  be  considered  successful.    These  objectives 
were:    {k)  the  YTY  program  will  provide  participants  with  an  insifijit  into 
the  teacher's  role  and  the  opportunities  of  a  teaching  career;  and  (5)  par- 
ticipants of  the  YrY  program  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  inter-racial  un- 
derstanding. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  it  was  recommended  that  the  YTY 
program  be  continued,  but  that  some  changes  in  format  be  considered  by  program 
planners. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


The  notion  that  youth  tutoring  other,  or  younger,  youth  is  a  successful 
learning  situation  is  based  on  fairly  recent  research  findings.    A  team  of 
investigators  at  the  University  of  Michigan  reported  that  the  behavior  of 
studant  tutors  improved  when  they  were  given  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility.   Moreover,  their  experience  in  a  teaching  role  seemed  to  develop 
their  ability  to  learn.    In  another  study,  conducted  by  New  York  City's 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  it  was  repoi^ted  that  both  tutors  and  tutees  improved 
their  reading  ability  while  participating  in  such  a  program. 

In  1967,  the  National  Cc«iinission  on  Resources  for  Youth,  Inc.  initiated 
pilot  YTY  programs;  these  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  they  soon  became 
the  priority  project  of  the  Coirmission.    That  same  year  it  was  realized  that 
cooperation  mignt  be  mutually  beneficial  between  YTY  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC),  a  program  funded  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Career  Op- 
portunities of  the  Department  of  Labor.    In  the  system  which  developed,  low- 
income,  underachieving  teenagers  eligible  for  NYC  employment  were  placed  in 
the  YTY  program.    Their  experiences  as  tutors  included  more  challenges  and 
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possibilities  for  learning  than  most  other  NYC  jobs.    It  was  hoped  that  the 
YTY  program,  m  addition  to  helping  tutees,  would  improve  the  tutors*  a'^aiemiQ 
skills  and  work  habits,  encourage  them  to  remain  in  school,  and  develop  ^h^ir 
ability  to  assume  responsibilities. 

Wichita's  YTY  program  was  initiated  in  "uhe  summer  of  1970  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  drop-out  rate  of  1 6-year-olds  and  to  provide  employment  for 
liYC-eligible  youth.    Tutees  were  elementary  pupils  in  the  Title  I  target 
area  who  had  demonstrated  a  need  for  individual  at\;ention  and  special  help 
in  developing  and  enriching  their  reading  and  language  skills.    The  YTY 
program  was  offered  during  the  1971  and  1972  sunmer  sessions  with  little 
change  in  fonnat,  although  its  size  has  been  increased  each  year. 


PROGRAI-l  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

A  total  of  106  tutors  and  5^6  tutees  participated  in  the  1972  YTY  pro- 
gram.   In  order  to  be  hired  as  a  tutor  in  the  YTY  program,  youths  nad  to  be 
eligible  for  NYC  employment.    The  requirement  of  the  YTY  program  that  tutors 
must  read  on  at  least  a  fifth  grade  level  was  observed  in  most,  but  not  all, 
cases.    Tutees  were  Title  I-eligible  elementary  pupils  and  ranged  fron  pre 
kindergarten  to  the  seventh  grade  level.    Of  the  '}^7  tutees  for  which  informa- 
tion was  available,  ^0  percent  were  recruited  from  Title  I  Corrective  heading 
or  Basj'x  Primary  classes;  an  additional  nine  percent  were  enrolled  in  other 
Title  1  sunmer  school  p/*ograms,  and  ^1  percent  were  enrolled  only  in  YTY. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  YTY  program,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  tar- 
get area  elementary  and  secondary  pupils,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  to  improve  the  reading  aiid  language  skills  of  tutors  and  tutees, 

(2)  to  improve  the  self-image  of  psurticipants,  and 

(3)  to  serve  as  a  supplementary  and  enrichment  experience. 

The  program  sought  to  achieve  these  goals  by  using  alternative  teaching  methods, 
such  as  the  one-to-one  pairir^  of  tutors  with  tutses. 

Personnel 

Staff  for  the  YTY  program  totaled  1^2  persons.    This  figure  included 
one  administrator-advisor,  one  program  coordinator,  three  supervising  teacners, 
15  associate  teachers,  five  social  workers,  106  tutors,  and  one  secretary- 
bookkeeper.    Salaries  for  the  administrator,  social  workers,  tutors  and  000k- 
keeper  were  paid  vjith  NYC  funds.    Duties  of  the  administrator,  social  workers, 
and  bookkeeper  involved  recruiting  NYC  employees,  handling  problems  wiiicn 
might  arise,  and  figuring  the  payroll. 

Title  I  fionds  provided  the  salaries  for  the  program  coordinator  and  the 
supervising  and  associate  teachers.    The  YTY  program  coordinator,  a  reading: 
specialist  for  the  public  schools,  has  attended  a  national  Yl'^  workshop  axul 
has  actevi  as  coordinator  since  the  program's  inception.    Three  supervising 
teachers,  all  certificated  reading  teachers,  served  as  liasonL''^  between  the 
coordinator  and  their  associate  teachers.    All  15  associate  tf/achers  nac  haci 
some  college  experience;  seven  were  graduates,  five  were  classified  as?  scnivorc, 
two  were  juniors,  and  one  was  a  sophomore  in  college.    Of  the  two  men  and  ^/ 
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women  staffing  the  YTY  program,  nine  were  Negro,  eight  were  Caucasian,  anc 
two  were  Me:xican  American. 

The  program  coordinator  was  employed  four  hours  per  day  for  ten  wee/.s. 
The  coordinator  reported  the  following  as  the  main  duties  of  that  position: 

(1)  Design  program  and  determine  program  objectives, 

(2)  Administrate  the  program  in  conjunction  with  the  I.TC  staff, 
(35)  Kecruit  supervising  and  associate  teachers, 

(4)  Select  and  order  materials, 

(5)  Plan  and  conduct  2u  hours  of  pre  and  inservice  training  of  associate 
teachers  and  tutors, 

(6)  Devise  methods  of  record  keeping  and  construct  forms,  and 

(7)  evaluate  the  program. 

Supervising  teachers  were  employed  for  ^  days,  four  hours  per  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  session  the  three  supervising  teachers  were  hired 
for  a  combined  total  of  five  eight-hour  days  to  inventory  supplies  and  assist 
in  evaluation  of  the  program.    Each  supervising  teacher  was  assigned  five 
associate  teachers,  and  cons\ilted  with  them  at  their  centers  on  a  daily  basis. 
Among  the  duties  listed  by  the  supervising  teachers  were  the  following: 

(1)  Introduce  YTY  program  objectives  and  procedures  to  associate  teacners 
and  tutors; 

(2)  Serve  as  licdson  between  program  coordinator  and  associate  teachers; 

(3)  Serve  as  a  reading  specialist  to  diagnose  severe  problems  and  pre- 
scribe specifil  help; 

(4)  Act  as  consultant  and  resoixrce  for  associate  teachers  and  tutors; 

(5)  Act  to  prevent  or  minimize  problems  and  maintain  functioning  program 
at  each  center; 

(6)  Establish  rapport  and  facilitate  cooperation  between  YTY  staff, 
building  principals,  and  cooperating  teachers;  and 

(7)  Distribute  supplies  and  (if  necessary)  pay  checks. 

Associate  teachers  worked  four  hours  per  day  for  35  days.    Twelve  of 
the  15  associate  teachers  were  new  to  the  YTY  program  this  summer,    bach  as- 
sociate teacher  was  assigned  to  a  YTY  center,  and  supervised  the  activities 
of  seven  tutors  and  their  tutees.    Associate  teachers  reported  the  following 
as  some  of  their  major  tasks: 

(1)  Supervising  and  assisting  tutors  in  planning  lessons  and  workin^;  wj.tn 
tutees; 

(2)  Providing  motivation  and  training  for  tutors  when  necessary; 

(3)  Keeping  tutors  occupied  in  constructive  activities  wnen  tuteec  v-'eie 
absent  or  not  scheduled; 

(4)  Planning  scheduling  of  tutees; 

(5)  Consulting  with  cooperating  teachers  to  determine  tutees*  individual 
needs; 

(6)  Maintaining  order  in  classroom; 

(7)  Keeping  attendance  and  other  records  and  checking  on  absentees;  fiiia 
(0)  Keeping  track  of  supplies,  cameras,  and  other  equipment. 
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Procedures 


This  report  is  an  evaluation  of  the  entire  YTY  program,  whion  was  m 
operation  from  June  .2  through  July  21,  iy72.    Copies  of  ail  evaluation 
materials  are  included  in  Appendix  SS  12-A. 

Thirteen  YTY  centers  were  located  in  elementary  schools;  two  were 
housed  in  the  Conraunity  Education  Center  (CEC).    There  was  a  YTY  program 
in  each  of  the  eight  schools  designated  as  sunmer  Title  1  attendance  centers, 
and  in  one  regular  school  receiving  target  area  residents.    Tne  other  six 
rrY  programs  were  held  in  four  schools  and  the  CEC,  all  of  which  are  looated 
in  the  Title  I  target  area.    Fo\ir  of  the  five  buiI  ,ngs  within  the  target 
area  housed  no  other  summer  programs;  YTY  personnel  in  these  buildings  re- 
cruited tutees  from  the  neighborhood,  and  the  programs  operated  in  schools 
which  were  otherwise  vacant.    Space  available  for  the  YTY  program  varied 
from  one  center  to  the  next.    Three  centers  were  assigned  two  annexes  or 
a  double  annex;  three  were  assigned  tv:o  or  more  large  classrooms;  three 
had  one  very  large  room  or  a  multi -media  center,  four  had  regular  classrooms, 
and  two  were  assigned  to  the  school  library  (but  shared  it  with  other  classes). 
Eleven  associate  teachers  felt  that  the  physical  facilities  in  their  centers 
were  adequate;  four  felt  that  theirs  were  too  small  and  crowded  for  thin 
type  of  prograni. 

The  supervising  teachers  met  with  the  coordinator  for  three  four-hour 
sessions  two  weeks  before  the  program  opened.    During  this  time  they  planneii 
the  week  of  preservice  training  for  associate  teachers  and  tutors.  There 
were  four  half-day  sessions  of  orientation  at  the  CEC  and  one  four-hour  ses- 
sion at  the  YTY  centers  during  the  week  prior  to  summer  school.    During  the 
orientation,  the  rationale,  rules,  and  procedures  of  the  YTY    program  were 
presented.    Get- acquainted  games,  role-playing,  and  other  techniques  were 
used  to  help  the  staff  become  comfortable  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
their  purpose  for  being  there.    The  final  morning  of  preservice  training 
was  spent  at  the  centers,  where  associate  teachers  and  their  tutors  famil- 
iarized themselves  with  the  building  and  organized  their  materials. 

Although  many  associate  and  supervising  teachers  reported  that  the 
preservice  training  was  of  some  value,  most  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
time  could  have  been  better  organized  and  spent  more  wisely  in  other  ways. 
Supervising  teachers  expressed  a  need  to  spend  more  time  with  their  associate 
teachers  in  order  to  "structure"  their  leadership  and  prepare  the  centers 
for  the  program.    Nearly  all  associate  and  supervising  teachers  felt  the 
training  sessions  could  be  improved  and  made  more  relevant.    In  her  evaluatzcn 
of  the  program,  the  coordinator  reconmsnded  the  following  revisions  for  pre 
and  inservice  training  of  YTY  personnel: 

(1)  Restructure  preservice  training  to  include: 

Supervising^  Teachers     Associate  Teachers  Tutors 
I'bn-Thurs.       8  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  1  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

^  a.m.  -12  a.m.  b  a.m.  -12  a.m.  b  a.m.  -12  a.m. 

Total  hours     32  hours  2b  hours  i6  hours 

(2)  Include  five  hours  inaervice  training  for  supervising  teachers  to 
work  with  associate  teachers;  two  and  one-half  hours  at  the.  end 
of  the  second  and  the  fifth  weeks  of  tutoring. 

(5)  Sched\ale  eight  hours  for  supervising  teachers  to  inventory  and  store 
materials  and  to  evaluate  the  program. 
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During  the  six  weeks  of  operation,  YTY  personnel  worked  from  o: jO  a.m. 
\mtil  12:00  noon.    At  each  center  an  associate  teacher  supervised  seven  (and 
in  one  case,  eight)  tutors.    For  six  centers,  it  was  necessary  to  canvass 
the  neighborhood  to  recruit  tutees.    In  most  of  these  programs,  maintainin,-: 
a  sufficient  number  of  tutees  to  occupy  the  tutors  became  a  major  problem. 
Enrollment  and  attendance  were  better  in  the  centers  where  children  were 
taken  from  o^her  sunmer  school  classes  for  their  tutoring  session.    The  en- 
tire staff  agreed  that  future  YTY  centers  should  be  placed  only  in  those 
schools  where  summer  classes  are  offered,  and  that  tutoring  should  be  inte- 
grated with  summer  school  classes,  such  as  Basic  Primary  or  Corrective  uead- 
ing. 

Responses  of  teachers  whose  pupils  participated  were  generally  positive. 
Of  13  Basic  Primary  teachers  responding  to  the  question  "Was  the  ITY  program 
of  value  to  your  class?",  four  checked  "much",  eight  checked  "some",  and  one 
indicated  that  her  response  would  fall  halfway  between  "much"  arxd  "some". 
Eleven  CoiTective  Reading  teachers  responded  to  the  same  question,  with  two 
indicating  "much",  seven  "some",  and  tv/o  marking  "none". 

Most  positive  coninents  concerned  the  individual  attention  given  to  the 
tutee.    Most  children  looked  forward  to  their  session  and  enjoyed  the  time 
spent  vath  their  tutors.    A  few  teachers  felt  that  their  pupil's  experiences 
as  tutees  actually  reinforced  negative  behaviors  and  attitudes  toward  reading. 
Many  teachers  stated  that  the  major  problem  in  participating  in  the  Tfi  program 
was  that  pupils  were  leaving  and  entering  their  classrooms  at  different  times 
throughout  the  morning.    This  made  scheduling  more  difficult  for  the  teacners; 
several  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  entire  class  present  at  tne  same  time 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  each  day.    Apparently,  a  few  pupils  attended  the 
YT!f  program  once  or  twice  and  did  not  wish  to  retiiin.    These  problems  shoiild 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  program  planners  seeking  to  establish  YTY  as 
a  component  of  other  sunmer  classes. 

Ideally,  each  tutor  was  to  spend  one  hour  per  day  with  each  of  his  tiiree 
assigned  tutees,  vath  the  fourth  hour  spent  in  planning  and  preparation. 
Tutors  were  expected  to  fill  out  a  daily  plan  sheet  for  each  of  their  tutees. 
In  man^  centers,  such  a  schedule  was  observed,  although  in  most  cases  modifi- 
cations were  necessary. 

Based  on  a  total  of  106  tutors  and  ^^6  tutees,  the  average  number  of 
tutees  per  tutor  was  5. 2;  this  tutor- tutee  ratio  ranged  from  in  one 

center  to  1:4.3  in  another.     Most  siammer  school  classes  met  from  j^jkj  to 
11:00  a.m.,  and  finding  tutees  able  or  willing  to  come  before  or  after  tMs 
time  period  was  often  difficult.    l^Sany  tutors  met  with  tutees  for       or  ^--j 
minute  sessions,  in  order  to  better  accomodate  their  schedxales.     This  ar- 
rangement was  successful,  except  that  in  some  cases  too  much  time  v/as  left 
for  the  tutors,  with  no  tutees  or  planning  to  occupy  them.    Such  limitations 
should  also  be  considered  by  future  planners,  since  cooperative  and  respons:o.le 
attitudes  were  difficult  to  maintain  once  constructive  activities  had  been 
exhausted.    If  the  YT'Y  program  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  other  summer 
classes,  some  modification  of  the  YTY  schedule  might  be  necessary  and  should 
be  considered. 

Tutors  and  tutees  worked  together,  on  a  one-to-one  basis.    If  necessary, 
the  supervising  or  associate  teacher  assisted  with  constructive  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  activities;  teachers  also  intervened  occasionally,  wnen  prob- 
lems of  discipline  or  conflicts  arose.    For  ^he  most  part,  however,  cupcrv...sa:;» 
and  assocDate  teachers  worked  on  the  "sidelines,"  as  resources  or  aovisoir-. 
Their  task  was  to  foster  the  primary  tutor- tutee  relationsiiip,  and  facila'.a.t:. 
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positive  interaction  between  them  -  both  social  and  academic.    Tutors  were 
very  proud,  and  aivare,  of  their  new  status,  and  most  took  their  respone,xoxli'.y 
Lc  wieir  tutees  quite  seriously.    They  realized  a  sense  of  accomoiishment 
m  teaching  others  things  that  they  already  knew;  tutees  responded  well  to 
thP  individual  attention  shown  to  them.    Tutors  and  tutees  frequently  ezperi- 
enced  an  affection  that  was  mutual  and  genuine.    The  tutors  were  extremely 
proud  of  their  tutees'  accomplishments;  when  the  relacionship  was  a  pooi^.^ve 
one,  tutees  worked  hard  to  please  their  tutors. 

A  wide  variety  of  materials  and  supplies  were  available  to  implement 
the  Y7Y  program.    A  list  of  some  of  these  materials  is  included  in  Appendix. 
SS  Associate  teachers  most  often  reported  the  following  materials  as 

most  helpful  for  their  own  needs:    Youth  Tutoring  Youth:    A  I-ianual  ror  Train- 
ers, games,  and  art  supplies;  for  the  tutors'  needs:    Reading  iielper  (levels 
two  through  seven),  You're  the  Tutor,  art  supplies,  and  educational  games; 
and  for  the  tutees*  needs:    books,  ^ames,  and  art  supplies.    A  Polaroid  camera 
and  film  were  popular  with  both  tutors  and  tutees  for  making  center  scrapbook.s 
and  "All  About  l^ie"  books.    Audio-visual  machinery,  typev^iters,  and  other 
equipment  were  used  extensively,    iiooks  on  many  levels  were  made  available  to 
each  center  and  school  libraries  were  accessible  in  every  case. 

i^iaterials  were  often  developed  or  adapted  to  suit  the  special  needs  of 
individuals.    One  center  adapted  a  desk-sized  exercise,  putting  a  deck  of 
alphabet  cards  in  order,  to  basketball  court  dimensions  in  order  to  physically 
involve  a  hyperactive  child. 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills  were  all  stressed. 
Tutors  used  many  different  contexts  in  which  these  language  skills  coulc'  be 
practiced.    Walks,  art  work,  field  trips,  and  personal  descriptions  became 
the  bases  for  stories  which  the  tutees  wrote  or  dictated.    Stories  children 
read  from  their  books  were  later  reproduced  in  the  child's  own  words,  or 
were  used  as  examples  on  which  to  base  original  tales.    Txitors  displayed 
drill  words  with  the  overhead  projector,  printed  them  on  a  typewriter,  or 
recorded  them  on  tape.    A  variety  of  phonograph  records  were  also  used,  often 
in  conjunction  with  filmstrips  and  written  texts.    A  tutor  and  his  tutee 
did  not  always  work  by  themselves;  group  activities  were  planned  from  time 
to  time  by  the  associate  teacher  or  the  tutors.    Field  trips,  picnics,  plays, 
films,  and  the  center  scrapbooks  are  examples  of  such  group  efforts. 

Wages  were  the  tutors'  motivation  and  their  reward  for  responsible 
behavior.    Tutors  were  paid  $1.6o  per  hour,  but  could  be  docked  for  absences, 
excessive  tardies,  or  for  not  using  their  time  (with  or  without  tutees)  in 
a  constructive  manner.    There  was  some  frustration  expressed  by  both  super- 
vising and  associate  teachers  that  some  tutors  showed  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  program  and  made  minimal  efforts  to  cooperate.    Teachers  who  mentioned 
this  problem  suggested  that  removing  the  small  number  of  tutors  with  sucn 
attitudes  would  do  much  to  improve  the  general  morale  and  motivate  the  rest. 
At  one  point,  when  there  was  some  difficulty  m  distributing  the  checks  at 
the  time  they  were  due,  morale  was  very  low  and,  in  the  words  of  one  .super- 
vising teacher,  "the  program  almost  collapsed." 

Motivation  of  the  tutees  was  primarily  the  responsibility  of  tne  tutors, 
although  the  supervising  and  associate  teachers  were  ready  to  give  assistance. 
At  the  end  of  the  program,  several  centers  planned  "graduation"  ceremonies 
or  other  special  activities,  such  as  skits  or  parties.    In  many  cases  parents 
were  invited  to  attend,  and  some  did  so.    When  asked  about  tne  degree  of 
parent  involvement  in  this  suaner's  program,  the  coordinator  gave  tne  foiicwm,, 
response: 


I' 
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"Associate  teachers  contacted  tuteefe*  paren-cs  at  least  three  times, 
once  by  letter  to  explain  the  program,  again  for  permission  to  go  on 
a  field  trip  and  a  third  time  to  invite  them  to  closing  exercises. 
I'lany  associate  teachers  made  personal  contacts  by  tjnone  and  home  visits. 
The  consensus  is  that  parents  were  more  aware  of  the  program  and  its 
objectives  this  year." 


mdget 


Pe  r  s  Oi  me  1  $  1  u ,  bOO .  GO 

OASl  561. 

Supplies  2,006.00 

Other  ^75.00 


Total  $15,142.00 

The  amoimt  itemized  above  represents  the  Title  I  funds  which  were  ex- 
pended by  the  YTY  programs  diiring  its  six-week  suxnner  session.  Salaries 
of  the  coordinator,  supervising  teachers,  and  associate  teachers  were  paid 
with  these  fimds,  as  was  the  cost  of  supplies.    VJages  for  the  administrator- 
advisor,  five  social  workers,  Iu6  tutors,  and  a  bookkeeper  were  paid  by  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Based  on  a  total  of  106  tutors  and  536  tutees,  the  per  pupil  cost  of 
the  program  was  $34.26  in  terms  of  Title  I  monies  expended.    The  overall 
cost  of  the  program,  considering  both  Title  I  and  NYC  funds,  was 
Based  on  the  same  total  of  442  pupils,  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the  entire 
program  was  5J95»^'^-    These  amoimts  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  costs 
of  buildings,  maintenance,  or  regular  equipment  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


SALVATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  was  to  improve 
the  language  skills  and  the  self-image  of  elementary  and  secondary  target 
area  pupils  thrcxigh  alternative  educational  methods.    Specific  objectives 
to  be  evaluated  were: 

1 .  The  tutors  and  tutees  in  the  program  will  exhibit  an  improved  self- 
image  as  measured  by  the  Associate  Teacher  checklist. 

2.  The  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  will  provide  work  opportunities 

to  secondary  students  as  tutors.    This  will  be  evaluated  by  program 
records. 

The  participants  cf  the  Youth  'Tutoring  Youth  program  will  demonstrate 
improved  language  skills  as  measured  by  teacher  evaluation. 

4,  The  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  will  provide  participant;}  with  an 
insight  into  the  teacher's  role  and  the  opportunities  of  a  teaciim/^ 
career  as  revealed  through  tutor  responses. 

5*  The  participants  of  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  will  be  encjuraged 
to  develop  mter-racial  understanding  as  evidenced  by  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  group  and  by  participation  records. 
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Tutors  were  sometimes  reconmended . by  their  school  administrators  or 
counselors  if  it  was  thougJit  that  they  would  benefit  from  such  a  program. 
Otxiers  were  assigned  to  the  YTY  program  when  they  applied  for  a  job  throutjh 
the  :.YC.    The  YTY  criterion  that  the  tutors  have  a  reading  level  of  at  iuzsz 
fifth  grade  was  not  always  observed,  and  some  associate  and  supervisirxg  oc-a- 
cr.ers  felt  that  their  programs  would  have  been  more  successtiil  if  there  i.ac 
not  been  exceptions  made  to  this  rule.    Office  of  Kcor.omic  Opportunity  .-.rr:- 
ployment  ^juidelines  were  observed,  and  this  was  the  mam  criterion  lor  eiie,i- 
bility.    Of  Uo  tutors  only  six  who  attended  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish 
the  program,  and  were  replaced.    All  15  associate  teachers  were  asked  to  rato 
tutor  attendance;  11  considered  tutor  attendance  to  be  "excellent",  taree 
felt  It  was  "good",  and  one  conside;«ed  it  to  be  "unsatisfactory." 

A  communication  device  was  used  to  encourage  tutee  enrollment.  Caiirir-en 
haa  to  be  residents  of  the  Title  I  target  areas,  and  did  not  have  to  oe  m- 
volyea  m  otner  Title  I  or  regular  summer  school  programs,  aithougn  they 
could  be.    For  tnis  summer's  program  recruitment  was  done  in  tne  scnoois, 
neighborhoods,  and  witMn  other  summer  school  prograim?  -  particularly  Corrective 
Reading  and  Basic  Primary  classes.    One  h^ondred  thirty- two  tutees  were  in  at- 
tendance on  the  first  day  of  svunner  school;  baaed  on  an  official  enrollment 
of  336,  this  represents  only  39  percent  of  the  final  figure.    Such  a  low  num- 
ber reflects  the  fact  that  many  centers  had  no  enrollees  on  the  first  day. 
Of  the  tutefiS  who  attended  one  or  more  weeks,  47  did  not  finish  the  program, 
and  31  were  replaced  with  other  children.    Eight  associate  teachers  considered 
tutee  attendance  to  be  "good",  five  thought  it  was  "satisfactory",  and  two 
felt  it  was  "unsatisfactory."    Based  on  the  317  tutees  for  which  data  A-ere 
available,  29  percent  (91 )  were  enrolled  in  Basic  Primary  classes,  11  percent 
(37)  were  enrolled  in  Corrective  Reading,  nine  percent  (2c>)  were  enrolled  in 
some  summer  school  program,  and  51  percent  (161)  were  enrolled  only  in  YTi'. 
The  coordinator,  supervising  teachers,  and  associate  teachers  agreed  that 
enrollment  and  sustained  attendance  were  much  better  in  those  programs  A-noro 
tutees  were  enrolled  in  some  other  sunnier  school  activity.    In  the  centers 
where  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  tutees  from  the  neighborhood,  attendancr 
was  generally  sporadic  and  less  sati -factory.    Attendance  data  were  availabit. 
for  221  tutees.    The  average  number  of  days  attended  for  this  group,  bas-^d  oii 
30  days  possible,  was  20.1  per  child.    Percent  attendance  for  the  ten  centers 
reporting  ranged  from  hS  to  98  percent,  with  a  mean  of  66  percent. 

Tutors  ranged  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  grades,  and  tne  average  v/as 
tenth  grade.    Eleven  percent  (12)  of  the  tutors  were  Caucasian,  06  percent 
(91)  were  Negro,  and  three  percen    (3)  were  Mexican  American. 

Tutees  ranged  from  pre  kindergarten  to  the  seventh  grade,  with  a  mean 
srade.  level  of  2.6.    Table  12.1  represents  the  enrollment  distribution  of 
the  tutees  by  grade  level.    Poi-ty-six  percent  of  the  tutees  were  male,  and 
54  percent  were  female  (based  on  data  for  31 pupils).    Sixty-si>  percent 
of  the  tutees  were  Negro,  23  percent  were  Caucasian,  six  percent  were  Mexican 
American.    Two  percent  were  listed  as  Other,  or  race  undetermined.    Table  i?.2 
lists  the  tutee  enrollment  by  sex  and  race.    Enrollment  by  center  ranged  from 
13  to  30  tutees,  with  a  mean  enrollment  of  22.4  children  per  center. 
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TABLE  1<i.1 

Ei«iOLLMENT  OP  TUTEES  BY  GRADE 
LEVEL  m  YTY  PROGKAT-l,  SUMvEK  1972 


PK 

K 

1 

2 

GRADE 
3 

LEVEL 
4  5 

6 

7 

Other 

Total 

ivumber 

17 

21 

67 

05 

33 

33 

26 

4 

7 

336 

Percent 

6 

20 

25 

10 

13 

10 

b 

1 

2 

TABLE  12.2 

ENROLLMEIW*  OF  TUTEES  3Y  SEX  Al® 
RACE  m  YTf  PROGRAln,  SUI^2«l  1972 


SEX  (K 
M 

=  31^) 
F 

1 

2 

RACE  (N  = 
3 

336)* 
4 

5 

D 

Number 

171 

11 

0 

223 

19 

9 

C5 

Percent 

46 

54 

23 

0 

66 

6 

> 

2 

*1=Caucasian,  2=0riental,  3=Negro,  4=Mexican  American,  5=American  Indian, 
6=0ther  or  undetennined* 


The  first  objective  stated  that  both  tutees  and  tutors  would  exhibit 
an  improved  self-image,  as  measured  by  associate  teacher  response  on  the 
Associate  Teacher  Checklist  (see  Appendix  SS  12-A).    Table  12.3  summarizes 
the  responses  of  the  eight  associate  teachers  who  completed  this  Checklist. 
Their  responses  represent  aji  eva].uation  of  53  percent  (56)  of  the  tutors 
and  57  percent  (190  of  the  tutees.    As  indicated  in  Table  12.3>  the  associa 
teav^hers  felt  that  45  percent  of  the  tutors  exhibited  "much"  improvement,  'tt 
percent  showed  "some"  improvement,  and  five  percent  had  made  no  improvement 
in  their  self-image.    For  the  tutees,  37  percent  made  "mjch"  improvement, 
52  percent  showed  "some"  improvement,  and  seven  percent  had  made  "none." 
Taken  overall  ^  yl  percent  of  the  tutors  and  o9  percent  of  the  tutees  made 
"much"  or  "some"  improvement  in  their  self-image,  as  evaluated  by  their  asso 
ciate  teachersc    For  this  reason,  it  is  concluded  that  the  first  objective 
was  met. 

The  second  objective  specified  that  the  YTY  program  would  provide  worK 
opportunities  for  secondary  students  as  tutors*    Program  records  indicate 
that  106  secondary  school  youth  were  employed  four  hours  per  day  for  seven 
weeks  in  the  YTY  program  at  $1.60  per  hour.    It  can  therefore  be  concluded 
that  this  objective  was  also  achieved* 
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TABLE  120 

Sui'A-AiiY  OF  i\ESPOi;SES  TO  ITKI-2S  OF  THL  ASSOCIATE 
TLAClIEli  CHECKLIST,  YTY  S\jhl^:ER  PROGRAI.I,  1>72 

  N=56  (tutors),    191  (tutees)  


ITEI^l 


ASSOCIATE  TLACIiEK'S  iiESPONSE 

^IUCH  soivE  :^oi>iE     not  qIvi 


Percent  of  tutors  who: 

improved  facility  for 

reading  34 

listening  23 

wri^ing  20 

speaking  29 

improved  their  self-image  45 

are  better  able  to  handle 

responsibility  354 


43 

46 
41 

37 
46 

41 


21 
10 
32 
21 
5 


7 
4 

16 


Percent  of  tutees  who: 

improved  facility  for 

i-eading  39 

listening  30 

writing  27 

speaking  21 

improved  their  self-image  37 


33 
44 

54 

47 

52 


26 

:^ 
10 

7 


Objective  number  3,  that  the  participants  in  the  YTY  program  will  demon- 
strate improved  language  skills,  is  measured  by  associate  teacher  evaluation. 
Associate  teacher  responses  for  this  objective  are  also  included  in  Jable  n.. 'i. 
Associate  teachers  reported  that  77  percent  of  the  tutors  and  72  percent  o:  tne 
tutees  made  "much"  or  "come"  improv«unent  in  their  facility  for  reading.  Sijty- 
nine  percent  of  the  tutors  and  62  percent  of  the  tutees  indicated  similar 
improvement  in  their  facility  for  listening.    Teachers  perceived  "raucij"  or 
"some"  improvement  in  writing  ability  fcr  61  percent  of  tutors  and  0I  percent 
of  the  tutees,  and  comparable  improvement  in  speaking  ability  was  observed 
in  66  percent  of  the  tutors  and  6b  percent  of  the  tutees.    On  the  basi:;  of 
these  responses,  it  may  be  concluded  that  achievement  of  tne  thira  ol-jfctive 
was  reasonably  successfxil. 
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The  fourth  objective  stated  that  the  tutors  would  indicate  that  their 
participation  had  provided  them  an  insight  into  the  role  of  teaching  anc 
tne  opportunities  of  a  teaching  career.    Tutors  answered  two  open-ended 
que.stions  (see  Appendix  SS  12-A)  and  responses  were  tallied  for  all  lOo 
tutors.    The  evaluator  attempted  to  record  each  item  mentioned  oy  a  respon- 
dei!t.    There  was  no  proscribed  number  of  points  to  be  counted  for  eiu^er 
question;  if  a  tutor  mentioned  several  discrete  subjects,  each  was  countea. 
if  he  made  one  statement  one  or  more  times,  only  one  point  was  recorded, 
ii^ach  question  was  tallied  separately,  althougn  there  was  a  great  deal  oi 
overlap  on  t£ie  type  of  responses  given  for  the  two  questions.    Taoie  U-.-* 
suxnmarizes  categories  of  tutor  responses  to  each  question.    Tne  latle  inui- 
cates  tiiat  out  of  po?  topics  mentioned  in  questions  1  and  2,  only  r)7,  or 
15  percent,  had  to  do  with  teaching.    It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases  tutors 
did  exhibit  an  impressive  insigh'C  into  the  role  and  challenge  of  teacning, 
but  this  small  number  did  not  seem  suffici^  ^t  reason  to  conclude  tnat  the 
objective  had  actually  been  achieved.    Alt.   agh  tutors  frequently  reported 
that  they  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  th    needs  and  interests  of  (:h>ldren 
and  the  satisfactions  which  come  from  helping  others,  such  insights  are 
tangential  to  the  central  issue  of  the  objective,  as  outlined  by  program 
planners.    For  these  reasons,  it  must  be  concluded  that  this  objective  was 
noz  successfully  achieved. 

The  last  objective  stated  that  the  participants  of  the  YTY  pro^rani 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  inter-racial  imder standing,  as  evidenced 
by  the ^racial  composition  of  the  group  and  by  participation  records.  At 
nine  of  the  15  centers,  however,  all  of  the  tutors  were  Negro,  and  at  six 
of  these  nine,  the  associate  teachers  were  also  iVegro.    In  three  centers 
out  of  15,  the  entire  group  of  tutees,  tutors,  and  associate  teachers  were 
Negro.    Such  records  seem  to  indicate  that  this  objective  was  not  satis- 
factorily achieved.    Additional  enrollment  information  serves  to  corroborate 
this  fact.    As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  racial  breakdown  of  the 
tutors  was  86  percent  Neg-'>-   '     o.^v-er-t  Caucasian,  and  three  percent  :»iexican 
American.    Racial  ccmpositioi;       nr..-^,  group,       tutors  did  not  seem  to  adequate- 
ly reflect  that  of  the  tutees,  which  was  60  percent  Negro,  23  percent  Caucasian, 
SIX  percent  Mexican  American,  three  percent  American  Indian,  and  two  percent 
other,  or  undetermined.    Although  the  racial  composition  of  the  group  of 
tutors  is  necessarily  constrained  by  the  limitations  in  anticipating  enroll- 
ment and  in  hiring  those  who  make  themselves  available  for  employment,  particu- 
lar effort  should  be  made  in  future  programs  to  hire  a  group  of  tutors  wfiosc 
racial  composition  more  closely  reflects  overall  program  enrollment.  Program 
planners  might  also  make  special  efforts  to  insure  a  racial  mix  at  all  centers 
when  placing  associate  teachers  and  tutors.    V/hen  asked  if  they  felt  tiia:  the 
program  goals  had  been  achieved,  one  supervising  teacher  and  four  associate 
teachers  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  the  inter-racial  objective  had  ueen 
met.    For  these  reasons,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  fifth  objective  was 
not  adequately  met. 
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TABLE  12.4 

SU1»2^1AKY  OF  YTY  TUTOR  RESPONSjES 
TO  QUESTI0I^^^^AI1^E,  SlR^mR  1972 

Number  of  tutors  respondiiig  =  106 


Frequenoy  Percent 
of  Response  of  Total 


Question      ('^at  have  you  learned 
from  tiie  YPY  program?): 

Insight  -  needs  and  behaviors 

of  children  II9  ji 

Insight  -  teacher's  role  57  13 

Bnployment  -  responsibility 

and  advantages  2o  7 

Social/Self  Awareness  15  k 

Satisfaction  of  helping  others  10  ^ 

Nothing  or  unintelligible  4  1 

Question  II  (What  is  the  best  thing 
you  have  done  in  the  YTY  program?): 

Help  tutees  75  iy 

Activities  at  center 

(e.g.  field  trips,  art  work)  45  12 

Social  interaction  16  4 

Insight  -  needs  and  behaviors 

of  children  O  2 

Self  improvement  5  1 

Nothing  or  unintelligible  5  1 


TOTAL  587 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  it  is  recommended  that  a  revised  YTY 
program  be  funded,  given  that  the  tutoring  program  is  offered  in  conjunction 
with  other  Title  I  summer  activities,  such  as  Basic  Primary  and  Corrective 
Heading.    Further  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  program  planners  are 
given  below; 

♦  offer  YTY  programs  only  in  those  schools  which  caJi  furnish 
adequate  space  for  the  tutor?  and  tutees  to  work  in  pairs; 

♦  offer  the  services  of  YTY  on  an  optional  basis  for  teachers 
as  well  as  individual  children; 

the  requirement  that  tutors  be  able  to  read  on  at  least  the 
fifth  grade  level  should  be  observed  by  the  NYC  office  when 
placing  students  as  tutors; 

consider  rehiring  some  tutors  who  were  responsible  and  positive 
in  their  role,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  incoming  youths; 

provisions  should  be  made  to  evaluate  self-iraage  with  a  stan- 
dardized instrument; 

provide  some  reliable  means  for  assessing  reading  levels  (to 

be  administered  by  persons  with  some  professional  expertise);  and 

♦  increase  racial  mix  within  all  centers. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 
COORDINATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 

i -    What  were  your  duties  and  responsibilities? 

2.  What  aspects  of  the  Wichita  YTY  program  do  you  think  would  benefit 
YTY  throughout  the  country? 

3.  What  are  the  major  advantages  for  participants  in  the  YTY  program? 

4.  Do  you  feel  all  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  were  successfully 
achieved? 

5-    Were  the  recruitment  procedures  for  the  tutees  more  successful  this 
year  than  last?    If  so,  why? 

6.  Were  the  YTY  programs  more  successful  in  those  centers  where  there 
were  other  stammer  programs  in  session? 

7.  Were  there  more  attempts  this  year  to  inform/involve  parents  of  tutors 
and  tutees  of  the  activities  of  YTY?    Were  these  successful? 

8.  How  would  you  improve  the  effectiveness  of  YTY? 

9.  Did  you  encounter  any  problems  with  parents  or  with  staff? 
10.    How  could  evaluation  be  improved? 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 
SUPERVISING  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


Name  

Please  complete  these  questions  and  retura  this  form  to  Mrs.  Coakley  on 
P'riday,  July  2±,  1972. 

1.    What  were  your  duties  and  responsibilities? 


2.    What  innovative  methods  did  you  see  developed  by  associate  teachers 
under  you  or  by  their  tutors? 


3«    'what  were  the  strengths  of  YTY? 
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4.    l^^at  were  soUiQ  problems  encountered  by  the  staff  you  supervised? 
Iiow  could  these  be  avoided  in  future  years? 


5«    In  what  ways  would  you  improve  the  program? 


6.    Do  you  feel  the  behavioral  objectives  of  the  YTY  program  were  success  - 
f\illy  achieved?    Which  were,  and  which  were  not?    Please  discuss ♦ 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 
ASSOCIATE  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


Name    Center 


Please  complete  these  questions  and  return  this  form  to  your  supervising 
teacher  on  Friday »  July  21 ,  1972. 

1 .    What  were  your  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  YTY  associate  teacher? 


2.    Were  the  staff  training  and  inservice  meetings  of  value  to  you?  Why 
or  why  not?   


3.    Which  materials  did  you  find  most  helpful? 
For  your  needs:  


For  your  tutor's  needs: 


For  the  tutees*  needs: 
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Did  you  develop  methods  or  materials  you  found  helpful? 


Did  your'  tutors  develop  methods  or  materials  that  were  effective  with 
the  tutees? 


Did  you  or  your  tutors  use  special  methods  to  motivate  tutees?  Comment. 


How  many  tutees  were  bussed  to  your  school;  how  many  were  walk-ins? 

  o^t  of  (total  number)  were  bussed. 

—   out  of  (total  number)  were  walk- ins • 

Were  you  able  to  use  equipment  and  the  library  in  your  building? 

Yes    No  

Comments: 
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9*    Were  the  physical  facilities  in  your  center  adequate  fcr  your  purpoy«^s 

(eg.  Were  you  able  to  spread  out  and  separate  groups  of  tutors  ana  i^ut^cj, 
were  you  all       one  room,  did  it  seem  crowded,  etc.)? 

Comments:  


10.    Did  you  have  an  indication  of  parent  opinion  of  the  program?    If  so, 

please  give  percentages  in  each  category:    Positive   % 

Negative   %    Indifferent   %    Unknown  % 

Comments:  


11«    Did  you  have  contacts  with  pcu?ents  (give  approximate  number) 
of  tutors  at  their  home   


at  school 


by  note  or  telephone 


of  tutees  at  their  home 


at  school 


by  note  or  telephone 


12. 


Is  this  your  first  summer  with  YTY?  Yes 


No 


this 


IS  my 


second, 


third. 


What  were  the  strengths  of  the  YTY  program? 
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14.    What  were  weaknesses  of  the  TTy  program? 


15*    What  are  your  suggestions  for  the  inrprovement  of  the  program? 


16.    Do  you  feel  that  the  behavioral  objectives  of  the  TIY  program  were 
successfully  achieved?    Which  were,  and  which  were  not?  Please 
discuss.     
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WirilTA -PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

YOUTH  TUTORIHC.  YCWTH 
ASSOCIATE  TEACHER  CHECICLIST 


Name  .   ^ 

Two  objectives  of  the  YTY  program  are  that  the  tutors  and  tuteea  'Vill 
exhibit  an  improved  self-image  and  demonstrate  improved  language  skills." 
To  help  us  evaluate  these  objectives,  please  indicate  the  number  of  pupils 
who  showed  progress  in  the  following  areas.    Return  this  checklist  on 

MUCH  SOME  NONE 

1,  How  many  tutors: 

(a)  improved  facility  for  reading? 

(b)  improved  facility  for  listening?  ^   

(c)  improved  facility  for  writing?     

(d)  improved  facility  for  speaking?      ^ 

2.  How  many  tutees: 

(a)  improved  facility  for  reading?     

(b)  improved  facility  for  listening?       

(c)  improved  facility  for  writing?       

(d)  improved  facility  for  speaking?       

3«    In  your  opinion,  how  many  tutors 

improved  their  self«image?       

4«    In  your  opinion,  hov  many  tutees 

improved  their  self-image?    — 

5.    In  your  opinion,  how  many  tutors 
are  better  able  to  handle 

responsibility?    -   
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WICETU  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  USD  EVILH&TION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

ENROLLMENT  AMD  IITENDABCE 
Please  list  below  the  miaiber  of  pupils  in  each  category: 


GRADE  I£VEL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ibigraded 

Public  School 

♦Non-Public 
School 

Male 

Female 

♦  Enrolled  during  regular  school  term  in  prirate,  parochial,  etc. 
1  •    Was  tutee  attendance  generally  excellent  «  good  


satisfactory  ,  unsatisfactory  1 

2^    Was  tutor  attendance  generally  excellent  f  good  

satisfactory  ,  unsatisfactory  ? 

3*    How  many  tutee  s  who  attended  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the 

program?   

4.    What  were  the  reasons  the  tutees  did  not  finish  the  program? 


5- 
6. 


How  many  tutees  were  replaced  with  other  children?  

How  many  tutors  who  attended  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the 
program? 


I' 
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7.    VJhat  were  the  reasona  tutors,  did  not  finish  the  program? 


8.    How  many  tutors  were  replaced  with  other  youth? 


9*  Number  of  tutees  in  attendance  on  the  first  day,  J^me  12? 
10.    Total  number  of  tutees  enrolled?   


11.  Number  of  tutors  in  attendetnce  on  the  first  day,  J\ane  12? 
12*    Total  number  of  tutors  enrolled?   


15.    Racial  composition:  Tutors*  Tutees* 

Caucasian    . 

Negroid   

Mexican  American   

Oriental   

American  Indian     

Other,  or  undetermined   

l4.    How  many  tutees  were  enrolled  in  other  sunmer  scbool  programs?  Please 
indicate  number. 

^  tutees  were  enrolled  in  Basic  Primary  classes, 
tutees  were  enrolled  in  Corrective  Reading  classes. 

tutees  were  enrolled  in   (please  specify). 

  tutees  were  not  enrolled  in  any  other  sunmer  program. 

*  Total  number  in  this  colxamn  should  equal  the  number  given  in  item  12. 
**  ^  otal  number  in  this  colxmm  should  equal  the  number  given  in  item  10. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AMD  EVALUATION  SEKVICSS  DIVISION 


YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 
TUTOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 


Name    Center   

Please  answer  these  questions  and  then  return  this  sheet  to  your 
associate  teacher. 

1.    What  have  you  learned  from  the  Touth  Tutoring  Youth  program? 


2.    What  is  the  best  thing  you  have  done  in  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program 
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MATERIALS  FOR  YOUTH  TUTORING  YOUTH 


Books: 

Bloomfield,  Leonard  and  Bamhart,  Clau:*ence.    Let's  Read:    A  Linguistic 
Approach.    Detroit:    Wayne  State  University  Press7  196l. 

tbnroe,  I^larion  and  Artley,  A.  Sterl.    Basic  Reading  Skills.    Atlanta:  Scott 
Poresman  and  Company,  1970. 

Numberg,  Maxwell  and  Rosenblum,  Morris.    How  to  Build  a  Better  Vocabulary. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1949. 

Smith,  Nita  Banton.    Paster  Reading  Made  Easy.    Englewood  Cliffs ,  ICew 
Jersey:    Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  1957. 


Workbooks: 

Koltmeyer,  William  and  Ware,  Kay.    The  Magic  World  of  Dr.  Spello.    St.  Louis 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1963. 

Orlick,  Gloria.    Reading  Helper,  Second  through  Seventh.    Brooklyn,  New 
York:    Book-Lab,  Inc. 


Games; 

Boning,  Richard  A.    Pun  With  Words.    Baldwin,  New  York:    Dexter  &  Westbrook, 
Ltd.,  1967. 

Boning,  Richard.    Riddle  Riddle  Rhyme  Time,  "B".    Rockville  Center,  New 
York:    Dexter  &  Westbrook,  Ltd.,  1966. 

Dolch,  Edward  W.    Take:    A  Sound  Matching  Game.    Champaign,  Illinois: 
Garrard  Publishing  Company,  1955* 

Opposites.    Springfield,  Massachusetts:    Milton  Bradley  Company,  19^7. 

Pairs.    Springfield,  Massachusetts:    Milton  Bradley  Company,  1963. 

Rollinj^  Reader,  Pirst  through  Third.    Linguistic  Block  Series.  Atlanta: 
Scott,  Poresman  and  Company,  Vj6^. 

Sequence  Cards.    Springfield,  Massachusetts:    Milton  Bradley  Company,  I9t>6. 

Curriculum  Guides,  Wichita  Public  Schools: 
Basic  Primary >  revised,  1971; 
Corrective  Readings  revised,  1971; 
Guide  to  Reading  Skills,  K-6,  1970. 
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Materials  from  the  National  Commission  on  Resoxirces  for  Youth  (New  York): 
For  the  Tutor; 
Tutoring  Tricks  and  Tipst 

Youth  Tutoring  Youth:    A  Manur.1  for  Trainers . 


Tests: 

Betel  Heading  Inventory,    Chicago:    Pollett  Publishing  Company,  1961. 

"San  Diego  Quick  Assessment".    LaPray,  Margaret  and  Ramon  Ross,  Journal  of 
Reading,  January,  ^9^9• 


Suggested  readings  f ^ associate  teachers: 

Evertts,  Eldonna  L. ,  ed.    Dimensions  of  Dialect.    Champai^^n,  Illinois: 
Na-yiional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1967. 

Glasser,  William.    Schools  Without  Failure.    New  York:    Harper  &  Row, 
Publisher,  1969. 

Hopkins,  Lee  Bennett.    Let  Theq  Bf.  Themselves ;    Language  Arts  Enrichment 

for  Disadvantaged  Children  in  Elementary  Schools.    New  York:  Citation 
Press,  1969* 

Horn,  Thomas  D. ,  ed.    Reading  for  the  Disadvantaged:    Problems  of  Linguistical- 
ly Different  Learners.    New  York:    Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1^70. 

Kohl,  Herbert.    36  Children.    Signet  ix>oks.    Nevx  York:    New  American  Library, 
19'^?. 

Kozol,  Jonathan.    Death  at  an  Eeu:*ly  Age:    The  Destruction  of  the  Hearts  and 
Minds  of  Negro  Children  in  the  Boi ton  Public  Schools .    Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1907. 

Lcinffliage  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged:    Report  of  the  NCTC  Task  Force  on 
leaching  English  to  the  Disadvantaged.    Richard  Corbin  and  Muriel " 
Crosby,  co-chaiiroen.    Champaign,  Illinois:    National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Engli:  h,  1965. 

Nonstandard  Dialect:    Board  of  Education  of  tb^  City  of  New  York.  Champaign, 
Illinois:    National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  ^9(y^• 

R^^^037t  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.    Bantam  Books. 
New  York:    Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  19^2. 

Shuy,  Roger  W. ,  ed.  Social  Dialects  and  Language  Learning:    Proceedings  of 
'  the  Bloomington,  Indiana  Conference.    Champaign,  Illinois.  National 
Co\mcil  of  Teachers  of  English,  19fc>4. 

Weinstein,  Geral'^  and  Panline ,  Mario  D,    Toward  Humanistic  Education:  A 
Curriculum  of  Affect.    New  York:    Praeger  Publishers ,  1970. 
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HOME  DECORATIOM  AND  IMPROVEMENT,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Home  Decoration  and  Improvexaent  Program  waa  designed  to  provide 
practical  training,  work  experience  on-the-job,  and  a  small  monetary  gain 
for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  girls  in  the  areas  of  home  decorating,  repair, 
and  management.    The  type  of  work  experience  was  designed  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  girls,  their  families,  and  the  connxunity.    During  the  program,  nine 
teachers  guided  and  helped  106  Title  I  girls  to  inqprove  their  homes. 

The  program  was  coz^ucted  in  five  local  Jimior  high  home  economics 
training  centers  and  in  the  homes  of  the  students.    Students  worked  in 
small  groups  on  different  projects  selected  by  the  stxidents,  parents,  and 
teachers.    A  wide  selection  of  home  decoration  projects  were  completed 
d\iring  the  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  based  on  on-site  observations  and  a 
questionnaire  filled  in  by  the  students,  teacher  aides,  and  teachers. 

It  has  been  recooiDended  that  the  program  be  continued,  that  a  closer 
look  at  proijedures  for  selectii^  participants  be  taken,  that  consideration 
be  given  for  reducing  the  number  of  students  per  classroom,  or  hawing  an 
adxilt  teacher  aide,  and  that  consideration  be  given  for  increased  inservice 
training  for  the  teachers  and  aides  before  the  program  starts. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


During  the  1 968-69  school  year,  a  group  of  local  school  officials 
determined  that  a  sunner  program  was  needed  to  fill  a  need  for  girls  who 
were  too  young  to  fixid  summer  employment.    The  Ha:ie  Decoration  and  Lnprove- 
ment  Program  in  the  Title  I  target  area  was  designed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
girls,  their  families,  and  the  coixnunity. 

The  Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  Program  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Simmer  of  1969t  and  has  continued  in  the  original  form  with  just  minor 
changes,  such  as,  no  girls  would  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  program  unless 
there  was  a  lack  of  eligible  students  to  fill  the  open  positions.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  was  provided  for  the  girls,  and  the  number  of  training 
centers  was  increased. 


PROCaAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  the  Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  Program 
was  located  in  five  junior  high  schools.    One  hundred  six  girls  living  in 
the  Title  I  target  area  participated  in  the  program.    The  girls  ranged  in  age 
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from  12  to  15  years.    Thirty-three  percent  of  the  girls  were  Caucasian, 
46  percent  were  Negro,  1?  percent  Mexican  American,  and  four  percent 
Aoierican  Indian* 

The  goals  of  the  Home  Decoration  and  Inprovement  Program  were  to 
provide  summer  learning  and  work  experience  for  girls  who  were  too  young 
to  find  sumaer  enqploymentj  provide  a  worthwhile  service  to  the  student's 
families,  homes,  and  coianmityi  provide  the  student  with  a  small  menetary 
stipend  if  they  successfully  cooplete  the  program;  and  have  the  students 
participate  in  learning  activities  which  would  buUd  oompetencies  in  con- 
sumer education,  moneyHnanagement,  aiKl  self -direction. 


Personnel 

Nine  home  economics  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  program.    One  teacher 
taught  in  the  building  where  xhe  program  was  located,  allowing  for  better 
relationships  between  the  regular  home  economics  department  and  the  summer 
program.    The  nine  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  Caucasian,  were  each  respon- 
sible for  consulting,  guiding,  az2d  helping  students  in  shopping  and  home 
decoration  and  Improvement.    They  also  detennined  with  the  aid  of  the  parents, 
the  type  of  assistance  a  room  and/or  home  needed.    They  helped  the  girls  in 
the  homes  as  much  as  possible  with  home  visits.    Each  teacher  was  certified 
by  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  had  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics^  Two 
teachers  had  their  master's  degree.   Eight  teachers  worked  five  hours  per 
day  for  40  days,  and  one  teacher,  who  acted  as  the  coordinator,  worked  six 
hours  per  day  for  ko  days.    The  coordinator  has  held  this  position  for  the 
past  two  years.    Six  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  the  program  this  year, 
while  three  of  the  teachers  were  in  the  program  previously. 

Each  position  was  advertised  in  the  Board  of  Education's  vacancy  bul- 
letin, and  final  recooraendations  were  made  by  the  Director  of  Home  Eeonomics 
Education  Department. 

Three  N.Y.C.  workers  and  one  teacher  aide  were  assigned  to  help  the 
teachers.    Two  of  the  aides  were  Negro,  one  Caucasian,  and  one  was  Mexican 
American*    Three  of  the        j  were  ninth  graders,  and  one  was  an  eighth 
grader.    The  duties  for  all  fo\ar  aides  consisted  of  cleaning  up,  filling 
in  reports,  running  errands,  helping  with  shopping,  and  just  helping  the 
students  any  way  they  could* 


Prooediires 

This  report  on  Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  is  for  the  sunmer  of 
1972.    The  report  is  an  evalxiation  of  the  program.    This  program  is  aimed 
at  improving  the  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  decorating  and  Improvement 
of  girls  in  the  Title  I  area. 

The  home  economics  departments  at  five  Junior  high  schools  were  utilized 
as  training  centers  and  work  laboratories.    The  homes  of  the  students  were 
utilized  as  on-the-job  training  sites  for  each  center.    Each  on-the-job 
training  site  was  supervised  by  an  older  sister,  parent  axkl  /or  teacher^ 
Telephones  were  installed  in  eaoh  project  center  for  commanication  vdth 
students,  teachers,  parents  and  home  owners.    A  general  information  session 
with  a  question  and  answer  period  was  scheduled  to  discuss  plans  for  future 
projects  as  needed.   Also,  teachers  received  and  picked  up  materials  and 
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supplies  from  the  coordinator  at  thsss  ssssions* 

The  classes  met  four  hours  per  day  {from  JiJO  a«m«  to  11:50  a.m.) 
for  five  days  per  week  for  eight  weeks.    The  first  two  houts  of  the  first 
week  were  used  to  explain  classroom  procedures,  (attendance,  ideas  for 
projects,  classroom  conduct,  etc*)  and  to  determixie  student  needs  in  re- 
gard to  the  individual  home  projects.    The  remaizider  of  the  class  period 
was  utilized  \yy  the  two  teachers  in  makixsg  home  visits  to  explain  the 
program's  worksheets,  applications  for  service  projects,  and  etc.,  (see 
Appendix)  to  each  student's  parent  and  to  request  their  help  with  the 
program* 

These  things  were  explained  to  the  parent  during  the  first  week  of 
class { 

1.  Each  student  received  a  stipend  of  $3.00  per  day  for  40  days  if 
they  successfully  completed  the  program* 

2.  If  a  student  was  tardy,  she  would  be  penalized  75  cents,  and  calls 
to  the  home  would  be  made  if  the  student  was  not  in  class  by 
8:00  a.m. 

3*    Continued  tardiness  woiild  result  in  a  home  visit  by  the  teachers 

to  remind  the  parent  of  the  stipend  and  their  responsibility  to 

see  that  students  attended  class. 
4.    Any  fightix3g  resulted  in  expulsion  from  the  class. 
5»    3tudents  must  wear  suitable  clothing  for  working,  as  the  decorating 

program  may  involve  painting,  cleaning,  and  other  Jobs  which  might 

be  harmful  to  clothing. 
6.    Stiidents  must  wear  shoes. 

Since  there  were  two  teachers  per  25  stiidents,  except  at  one  center 
which  had  one  teacher  for  13  students,  it  was  necessary  to  have  parental 
help.    The  class  schedule  was  organized  to  allow  two  hovirs  of  each  day 
for  lab  work  to  be  done  in  the  school,  azid  two  hours  for  work  to  be  done 
in  the  home.    In  class,  the  girls  were  allowed  to  divide  themselves  into 
groiQ)s.    It  was  then  up  to  the  group  to  decide  upon  a  work  schedule.  The 
group  could  work  on  one  girl's  project  until  it  was  completed  or  the  girls 
could  altenuite  projects.    If  a  student  did  not  want  to  work  in  a  group, 
then  she  might  elect  to  work  on  a  project  of  her  own.    No  girls  were  allowed 
to  work  in  another  girl's  home  during  dchool  hoxars  unless  an  adult  woman 
was  present.    If  a  student  finished  her  project  and  needed  something  to  do, 
she  was  allowed  to  help  another  girl. 

3ome  of  the  specific  projects  in  the  program  were: 

1.  Designing  and  constructing  curtains; 

2.  Mending,  repairing,  and  constructing  hovuaehold  linens; 

3.  Cleaning  rugs  and  carpets ) 

4.  Painting  and  refinishlng  fumitxire; 

5.  Cleaning,  arranging  and  decorating  a  room; 

6.  Painting  a  room; 

7.  Taking  supervised  shopping  trips  to  purchase  fabrics,  paint,  used 
fumitxire,  etc.; 

8.  Designing  and  making  accessories,  such  as  placemats,  flower  pots, 
pencil  holders,  wall  plaques,  bulletin  boards,  and  waste  baskets. 

9.  Constnictlon  of  book  cases  and  toy  boxes; 

10.    Coiwtructing  floor  coverings  from  carpet  scraps. 
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Five  dollars  were  allocated  for  aiqpplies  for  each  girl  while  she  was 
in  the  classroom  and  $7^*00  for  supplies  for  each  girl's  home*    Each  girl 
was  at  soiQetime  in  the  program  able  to  accompany  the  teachers  on  a  shopping 
trip  to  purchase  needed  items*    The  total  number  of  project  sites  served 
was  111* 

Parents  in  the  comsunity  were  involved  in  the  program  1^  signing  ap- 
plications for  student  enrollment  ^  providing  transportation  for  their 
daughters^  helping  with  work  in  the  home  and  doing  work  that  required  their 
supervision*    Also  the  parents  were  consulted  about  what  projects  the 
students  should  be  \mdertaking  (Job  worksheets) ^  encouraged  to  come  to 
school^  although  no  formal  parent  conferences  were  held^  and  notified  of 
student  attendance  record  (see  Aj^pexidix)*    If  rented  property  was  involved^ 
the  owner*  s  permission  was  obtained  before  work  began* 

Area  stores  were  contacted  and  designated  as  stores  where  supplies  could 
be  purchased*    Local  clothing^  hardtfare^  cari>et  and  department  stores  were 
the  main  businesses  visited* 

As  it  was  necessazy  that  a  teacher  be  in  charge  of  the  students  at  all 
tlmes^  one  teacher  stayed  at  the  center  while  the  other  teacher  carzled 
some  students  on  shopping  trips  or  to  work  in  the  hones*    The  teachers  traded 
turns  staying  at  the  school  and  taking  the  girls  on  trips*    This  allowed 
each  teacher  a  chance  to  visit  the  different  shops  and  homes  as  well  as 
giving  the  students  a  chance  to  work  with  each  teacher  under  a  setting 
different  from  the  classroom* 

The  additional  equipment  and  materials  not  existing  in  the  training 
centers  included  paint  brushes  ^  paint  scrapers  ^  paint  TOllers^  hataners^ 
screw  drivers^  painty  paint  remover^  carpet  scraps,  lumber,  old  desks, 
old  chest-of -drawers,  and  bottles*  Equipment  and  materials  cited  above 
were  purchased  from  local  merchants  as  the  need  arose*  Charge  accounts 
were  opened  at  several  of  the  businesses  for  classes  to  purchase  needed 
supplies* 


Budget 

The  total  cost  of  the  Home  Decoration  axxd  Inqprovement  was  approximately 
$^^$^^•00  for  eight  weeks*    ESBA  Title  I  provided  the  funding  for  this 
program*    Of  the  total  amount,  approximately  $12,241*00  was  spent  for  per- 
sonnel salaries,  $9f 109*00  for  classroom  and  home  supplies,  $1^,426*00  for 
wor>  incentive  stipends,  1313*00  for  mileage,  $100*00  for  phone  connections, 
and  $13*00  for  bus  trips* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  pre-existing  home  economics  classrooms 
were  utilized  as  work  areas,  and  that  the  cost  of  approximately  $326*00 
per  stxident  would  be  considerably  higher  for  the  initial  development 
period  of  a  program  without  these  facilities  and/or  eqtiipment* 


EVALUATION 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 

1*    Pupils  in  the  Home  Decoration  axui  Improvemen'u  Program  will  gain 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  care  of  equipment  necessary  for  home 
decoration  projects  (sewing  machines,  paint  brushes,  etc*),  as 
meastired  by  teacher  observation* 
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2.    Pupils  in  the  Hoq»  Decoration  and  Inprovement  Program  will  increase 
the  economic  value  of  their  homes  or  furnishings  bj'  nerfonning 
specific  tasks  in  decoration,  maintenance,  or  repair.  Increase 
in  value  is  to  be  measxired  by  the  costs  of  project  materials. 

3»    Pupils  in  the  Home  Decoration  and  Iinprovement  Program  will  beccxne 
more  aware  of  the  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  more  attrac- 
tive suiToundings  aa  measured  by  teacher  observation  of  piqpil 
response. 

A  total  of  106  students  from  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  were 
selected  by  their  coianselors,  teachers  and/or  principals  to  participate 
in  the  program.    Thirty-three  percent  of  the  girls  were  Caucasian,  46  per- 
cent were  Negro,  17  percent  were  Mexican  American,  and  four  percent  were 
Aaerican  Indian.    There  wer*e  no  Oriental  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 
All  the  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

Attendance  to  tiie  prograra  was  voluntary,  but  a  stipend  of  $120.00 
was  paid  to  each  stxadent  who  successfully  completed  the  program.    If  a 
new  student  was  allowed  to  enter  the  program,  she  could  do  extra  work  in 
the  home  to  make  up  for  time  missed  in  the  program^    If  a  student  had  any 
excused  absences  (doctor  appointment,  funeral,  sickness,  etc.),  she  could 
make  this  time  up  by  doing  extra  work  in  the  home  xinder  the  supervision 
of  an  adult  woman.    The  mothers  signed  a  job  worksheet  with  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  job  and  a  description  of  the  work,  which  ranged  from 
cleaning  ovens,  washing  and  waxing  floors,  doing  laundry,  cleaning  a  room, 
washing  windows,  rearranging  furniture  in  a  room  or  cleaning  a  refrigerator. 
Teachers  were  allowed  to  replace  students  with  an  alternate  for  two  weeks 
after  the  program  started. 

Since  a  stipend  was  paid  to  each  student,  teachers  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  percent  of  students  who  enrolled  because  of  this  money.  One 
center  reported  that  approximately  16  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
for  the  stipend.    Three  centers  reported  that  the  stipend  was  responsible 
for  approximately  50  percent  of  their  enrollment  and  one  center  reported 
that  80  percent  of  the  students  took  the  course  because  of  the  money. 
Other  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  course  were  for  something  to  do,  for 
projects,  and  because  parents  wanted  students  in  the  program. 

Th<it  money  was  also  a  fleterrent  to  unnecessary  tardiness  and  absentee- 
ism as  75  cents  was  deducted  for  tardiness  and  $3»00  for  each  day  abs'-nt. 
As  shown  in  Table  13*2,  tho  absence  rate  was  2.8  compared  to  3.9  for  1971. 
A  total  of  118  days  were  nrissed  out  o:C  a  possible  4,l60. 

A  total  of  nine  girls  left  the  program.    One  girl  left  the  program 
because  she  was  unable  to  find  transportation  to  the  center,  three  for 
another  job,  three  for  discipline,  one  for  lack  of  interest,  and  one  be- 
cause her  mother  was  leaving  town. 

Students  llvj"  :  in  the  Title  I  area  were  selected  to  participate  in 
the  program.    Conmex^ts  and  reactions  to  the  program  were  furnished  by 
students  and  teachers  to  the  evaluator  and  are  presented  as  follows: 

"I  enjoyed  helping  the  other  girls."  (student) 

"This  program  was  very  good  and  I  believe  that  all  girls  any  age  would 
enjoy  it."  (student) 
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"This  is  one  of  the  best  programs  they  have  in  the  suzmer,  but  I 
think  they  sho\ild  screen  the  student  for  need  before  they  accept 
them  in  the  program."  (teacher) 

The  comments  and  reactions  to  the  program  reported  by  the  students  and 
teachers  to  the  evaluator  seem  to  indicate  a  favorable  attitude  that  the 
community  had  toward  the  program  and  the  desire  to  have  it  continue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  a  questionnaiare  (see  Appendix)  was 
distributed  to  the  students  and  teachers.    During  the  course  of  the  program^ 
interviews  and  conferences  were  held  with  students ^  parents i  teachers ^  and 
a  coordinator  by  the  evalxiator.    On-site  observations  were  made  by  the  evalu- 
ator.   Certain  items  on  the  questionnaire  lend  themselves  to  tabulation. 
The  questions  and  responses  follow  in  Tables  15*1,  13*2  and  13.4. 

According  to  Tables  13*1  and  13»3f  most  of  the  girls  were  rated  average 
or  above  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  knowledge  on  these  items  which 
were  designed  to  measure  the  first  objective.    The  second  objective  w£'.(  met 
as  measured  by  the  extent  of  material  provided  since  approximately  $80.00 
was  spent  on  each  project  site.    Also,  the  labor  of  the  st\idents  would  in- 
crease this  amount,  but  it  is  difficult  to  measure  this  cost  in  a  program 
of  this  type. 

Table  13*4  gives  the  responses  to  the  student  attitude  questionnaire. 
The  responses  indicate  that  objective  number  three  was  met  to  soae  degree. 
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TABLE  13.1 

TEACHER  EE3P0NSES  TO  STUDENTS'  KNOWI£DGE 


Description  of  knowledjte 


Superior 


Extent  of  knowledge 
Above  Below 
Average     Average  Average 

T-^ 


Inferior 


%   ^  ^ 


1«    Has  icnowledge  of  the 
use  a  id  catre  of  equipment 
necessary  to  perform  tasks 
of  home  decorating  and 
improvement  (sewing  ma- 
chine, paint  brushes, 
etc.).  17 

2.    Has  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning a  decorating  or 
improvement  project.  25 


5«    Has  knowledge  of 
estimating  the  cost  of 
a  decorating  or  improve- 
ment project. 


4.    Makes  effective  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  of 
equipment  in  performing 
home  decorating  or 
Improvement  tasks.  18 

5«    Uses  approved  pro- 
cedure in  performing  small 
home  decorating  or 
iirprovement  tasks.  19 


6.  Has  developed  a  plan 
for  a  home  decorating  or 
improvement  project. 


?•    Has  estimated  the  cost 
of  material '  xised  in  a 
home  decoration  or  impi*ove- 
ment  projer^.  28 


TOTAL 


16       34     32     52  49 


25      28     26     46  43 


16     15      27     25     52  49 


17 


26 
20 


33     31     46  43 


30     28      26     24     47  44 


18 
202 


17  52 
27  327 


49 
44 


11 


10 


8 
64 


10 


18      36     34     32     30     19  18 


8 

9 


1  1 

2  3 
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TABLE  13.2 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN 
HOME  DECORATION  ENROLLMENT 


Number 

Ern?oUfld 

1 

Raoe« 

2      3  4 

5 

7 

Grade 

8 

Attendance 
Present  Absent 

Brooks 

20 

2 

-    18  - 

1 

12 

7 

750 

50 

Hamilton 

13 

5 

5  3 

11 

2 

490 

30 

Horace  Maim 

24 

5 

-      5  14 

21 

3 

951 

9 

Jaa^dine 

2k 

13 

-      9  - 

2 

21 

3 

945 

15 

Roosevelt 

25 

10 

12  1 

2 

1 

20 

4 

906 

14 

TOTAL  NO. 

106 

35 

-    49  18 

4 

2 

85  19 

4o42 

118 

PERCEaW 

100 

33 

-     46  17 

4 

2 

80 

3 

97 

1 

2.8 

*1=Caucasian,  2=0riental,  3-Negro,  4«Mexican  American,  5<«Aiaerican  Indian 


TABLE  13.3 

SCHOOL  PERCENTAGE  STATISTICS 
ON  STUDENT  KNOWmXS: 


School 

Superior 

Above 
Average 

Average 

Below 
Average 

Inferior 

Brooks 

61 

22 

9 

8 

1 

Hamilton 

1 

44 

54 

1 

Horace  Mann 

7 

27 

63 

4 

1 

Jardine 

5 

80 

15 

Roosevelt 

28 

49 

21 

2 
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TABLE  13.4 
STUDENT  PRE  AND  POST  ATTITUDE  RESPONSES 
 Nf2L 


Quastlona 


Pre      Post      Pre  Post 
Agree   Agree  Dlsajcree  DisAgree  Change 


1.  I  really  like  doixig  housework 

(cleaiaing,  mexjding,  etc.)  60        61  33 

2.  I  do  not  like  to  work  arouxul 
the  house  because  I  do  not  get 

paid*  15         6  78 

5.  It  is  not  my  responsibility  to 

work  around  the  houses  10        17  83 

4#  Decorating  xtsy  room  is  8omet«hing 

I  like  to  do.  88       88  5 

5.  I  don't  like  being  told  to  do 
things  aro\2nd  the  house  such  as 

cleaning,  fixing,  decorating,  etc.  32        32  61 

6.  1  enjoy  sewing.  88        88  5 

7.  Nobody  seems  to  want  me  to  help 

take  care  of  the  house,  12  8  81 

8.  The  only  reason  I  would  help  around 

the  house  would  be  if  I  were  paid,  8         9  85 

9.  I  just  do  not  like  to  work  at  all*  6         3  87 


10.  I  do  a  lot  of  things  around  the  house 

like  decorating,  cleaning,  and  mending.  81 


80  12 


32 

87 
76 
5 

61 
5 

85 

84 
90 

13 


9 
7 


0 
0 


1 
5 


BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  responses  from  the  questionnaires,  stxidents,  teachars,  and  obser- 
v^tions  by  the  evaluator  indicate  the  success  in  attaining  the  objectives. 
This  program  should  continue  because  it  i»  very  practical  for  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficial  to  the  cwanunity.    During  the  evaluation,  several  minor 
problems  were  disclosed. 

The  following  reconmendations  are  made  on  the  findings: 


that  the  program  be  contin\ied; 


•        that  consideration  be  given  to  changing  the  method  by  which 

students  are  informed  about  the  program  and  students  are  selected; 
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that  consideration  be  given  to  reducing  the  number  of  students 
per  class  or  having  an  adult  aide  in  each  class. 


ERIC 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  SS  13 
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Date  ^ 

APPLICATION  FOR  HOMK  DECORATING  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SERVICES  (BY  PROPERTY  OWNER  AND  TENANT,  IF  ANY) 

TO:    Wichita  Public  Schools 

Home  Decorating  and  Improvement  Program  . 
 .,  Wichita,  Kansas 

The  undersigned  owner  and  tenant  (if  any)  at  residence  described  below, 
requests  the  furnishing  of  work  and  services  by  enroUees  in  the  School 
System  s  Home  Decorating  and  Improvement  Program,  which  is  to  provide  '^on- 
the  Job    practical  experience  and  training  of  youth  in  work  skills  as 
leai:.ed  in  minor  home  improvement  and  decorating  trades,  as  follows: 

Residence  Address:  Nature  of  Work  or  Service  Desired 


Wichita,  Kansas 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  AGREES  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  MAY,  IF  CONVENIEliT  AND  PRACTICAL,  SUPPLY  ENROLLEES 
TO  PERFORM  THE  REQUESTED  MINOR  HOME  DECORATING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  WORK  OR 
SERVICES: 


.    Owner  will  purchase  and  furnish  at  his  own  cost  all  building  repair  and 
improvement  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  perform  the  work  and 
service  he  desires,  except:   


2,  The  School  System  and  its  Enrollees  will  furnish  hand  tools  and  shall 
make  no  charge  for  work  or  services  of  enrollees  or  others  furnished 

•  under  this  request  or  application. 

3.  In  consideration  of  the  furnishing  of  work  and  services  under  this 
request  or  application  (without  charge),  the  undersigned  does  hereby 
waive,  release,  and  acquit  Unified  School  District  No.  259  (Wichita), 
Sedgwick  County,  State  of  Kansas  (School  District),  its  officers, 
employees,  agents,  and  enrollees,  severally  and  jointly,  and  further 
convenants  and  agrees  with  said  school  district,  its  officers,  employees, 
agents,  and  enrollees,  severally  and  jointly,  that  I/we  will  never 
institute  any  claim,  demand,  suit,  or  action  at  law  or  equity  against 
said  parties,  either  severally  or  jointly  with  other  persons,  for 
damages,  costs,  loss  of  services,  expenses,  or  compensation  for  or  on 
account  of  or  which  may  or  be  claimed  Ko  have  resulted  from  or  in 
connection  with  the  work  and  services  furnished  and  done  (either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly)  pursuant  to  this  request  and  application;  and  the 
undersigned  further  convenants  and  agrees  to  protect,  save  harmless  and 
indemnify  the  school  severally,  from  all  and  e/ery  claim,  demand,  action, 
cause  of  action,  and  suit  for  recovery  of  damag   ;  or  breach  of  contract 
of  any  kind  or  character  whether  for  loss  or  injury  to  persons  or 
property,  resulting  from  the  work  and  services  done  or  to  be  done  In 
connection  with  this  request  and  application. 


ERIC 
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APPLICATION  SUBMirrED  UPOW  THE  FOREGOING  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  AND  SUBJECT 
TO  ACCEPTANCE  IN  WRITING  BY  THE  WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


TENANTS  '  CONSENT  AND 
JOINDER  IN  APPLICATION 


OWNER-APPLICANT  (S  ) 


Name 


Address ! 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Phone: 


Name 


Address : 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Phone : 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  APPLICATION  (Mail  to  Owner  and  Tenant,  if  any) 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  furnish  Enrollees  for  the  work  and 
service  *'Dr  minor  home  decorating  and  improvement  services  requested  abc. 
subject  CO  Owner-Tenant  furnishing  building  repair  and  improvement  materials 
and  supplies  and  the  further  limitation  of  work  and  services,  if  any,  as 
follows : 


Date: 


By 


Home  Decorating  and  Improvement  Program 
Home  Economics  Department, 
Wichita  Public  Schools 


ERIC 


I 
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Teachers : 
Room  Number: 

Workers 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Owner's  Cotmnentj 
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JOB  SHEET 


Jobs 


N&me 


Address 


Telephone  No. 
Date 


Starting  Ttme    Finishing  Tiine 


Signature 


1 

ERIC 
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This  is  a  brief  report  to  inform  you  of   •  s 

atten/dance  in  Home  Improvement  class. 

The  $120*00  training  stipend  is  dependent  on  good  attendance  and  use 
of  time  in  clasa.    Deductions  of  $3*00  are  made  for  each  absence 
(#3,00  X  40  class  days  =  $120.00)  and  750  for  each  unexcused  tardy. 
Excused  absences  can  be  made  up,  if  the  student  vdLshesi  by  checking  with 
the  instructors  for  Jobs  that  can  be  done  at  home. 

absences  and  tardies  at 

this  time.  If  she  has  no  fxurbher  absences  or  tardies ,  her  training  stipend 
will  be  I  . 


Sincerely, 


Home  Decorating  and 
InQ)rovement  Instructors 
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VrrCHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AMD  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

EVALUATION  INFORMATION  FOR  HOME  DECORATIOI  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

School   '  Teachers  A^   

B.  

1,  Total  number  of  years  teaching  experience  j    A.    3.   

2,  Number  of  years  teaching  in  a  Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  Program; 
A.    B.   

3»    Highest  level  of  education:    A.    B.   

4.    How  much  value  x-jas  the  i.iservice  training  session? 

Much   Some    None   

5»    VJhat  suggestions,  if  any,  have  you  for  improving  inservice  .training  for 

Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  teachers •   


6.    Hov;  many  different  project  sites  were  included  in  the  program  at  your 

school?   

?•    List  examp? ' s  of  projects  on  which  pupils  worked. 


6,    Estimate  the  percent  of  students  who  enrolled  because  a  ^^120. 00  stipend 

was  offered*    0-25^   26  -  y)0%   51  ^  75^  

76  -  100^   Comments: 


9.    V/as  the  monet^ary  deduction  for  absences  and  tardies  effective? 
Yes  No 


Comments : 
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10*    How  many  students  attending  one  or  more  weeks  did  not  finish  the  pro- 
gram?   

11*    What  v;ere  the  reasons  the  students  did  not  finish  the  program? 


^2.    Would  you  teach  in  this  program  again?     Yes   No 


13«    How  wovild  you  strengthen  the  Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  Program? 


erJc 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

HOME  DECORATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRi^M 
CLASSROOM  AIDE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER  1972 

Sex    ^  Highest  level  of  education  

1.    Have  you  participated  as  a  classroom  aide  in  any  previous  programr? 

Yes    No  

Coiunents:  


2.  Would  you  work  in  this  program  Again?    Yes    No  Undecided 

3.  Describe  the  duties  and  activities  performed  by  you  as  a  classroom 
aide, 


Did  you  attend  any  inservice  meetings?    Yes   No  

5.    Please  write  any  additional  conments  you  wish  concerning  the  strencths 
.  or  v/eikness?s  of  the  program. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 
Svunner  1972 

EVALU/JTION  CHECKLIST  FOR  HOME  DECORATING  FOR  GIRLS 

Student    School   

Grade  level  1971-72   .        Age    Race  _ 


Description  of  knowledge 

Extent  of  know! 

edge 

Superior 

Above 
Average 

Average 

Below 
Average 

Inferior 

and  care  of  equipment 
necessary  to  perform  tasks 
of  home  decorating  and 
improvement  (sev/ing 
macnxne  f  pamuux^xsneo  f 
etc  0  • 

2.    Has  knowledge  of  plaiming 
a  uecorauxng  or  xmprove'* 
ment  project. 

3.    Has  knov;ledge  of  estima- 
ting the  cost  of  a 

ment  project. 

Makes  effective  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  of 
equipment  in  performing 
home  decorating  or 
improvement  tasks. 

5«    Uses  approved  procedure 
in- performing  small  home 
decorating  or  improve- 
ment tasks. 

6.    Has  developed  a  plan  for 
a  home  decorating  or 
improvement  project. 

7*    Has  estimated  the  cost 
of  materials  used  in  a 
home  decoration  or 
improvement  project. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Home  Decoration  and  Improvement  Program 
Student  Questionnaire 

Name   Age 

School    Date   


DIRECTIONS:  Indicate  how  you  feel  about  each  of  the  following  statements 
by  marking  either  "Agree"  or  "Disagree."    Read  each  statement  carefully. 


I  AGREE 

I  DISAGREE 

I  really  like  doing  housework  (c leaning ^ 
mending «  etc.) 

I  do  not  like  to  work  around  the  house  because 
I  do  not  get  paid. 

"ot  W  responsibility  to  work  around 
the  house. 

Decorating  my  room  is  something  I  like  to 
do. 

I  don't  like  being  told  to  do  things  around 
the  house  such  as  cleaning^  fixings  decoratings 
etc. 

I  enioy  sewing. 

Nobody  sterns  to  want  roe  to  help  take  care  of 
the  house. 

The  only  reason  I  would  help  around  the  house 
would  be  if  I  were  paid. 

,    I  lust  do  not  like  to  work  at  all. 

I  do  a  lot  of  things  around  the  house  like 
decorating «  cleaning  and  mending. 
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HCa^E  II^BPROVEMENT  AND  REPAIR,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Frogram  was  designed  as  a  sisxmer 
course  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  boys,  fifteen  years  or  less,  who  llv# 
In  the  Title  I  target  JU'eas*    It  was  designed  to  benefit  the  boys,  their 
fandlles  and  the  coonunlty* 

The  program  was  conducted  in  five  local  junior  high  school  indua trial 
art  training  centers  and  at  the  homes  of  the  students*    Students  worked 
In  groxxpa  on  different  projects  selected  by  the  parents  and  teachers* 
If  a  work  Sj.te  required  two  students  to  work  on  It,  then  the  other  students 
were  moved  to  another  site  to  work*    A  wide  selection  of  projects  were 
completed  by  the  stxidents* 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  baaed  on  on-site  observations  and  question 
naires  completed  by  the  teachers  and  students* 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  program  be  continued^  that  the  nvmiber 
of  students  at  each  school  be  lowered  to  approximately  twenty,  and  that 
some  other  method  of  Informing  the  students  about  the  program  be  utilized* 


ACTlVITy  CONTEXT 


During  the  six  years,  1967  through  1972,  the  Hofise  Improvement  and 
Repair  Program  has  worked  with  boys  frcMii  the  Title  I  target  area*  The 
needs  of  the  boys  ajd  'the  commmlty  were  recognized  by  a  local  industrial 
rurts  instructor*    He  Q'\^*  the  need  for  a  summer  program  for  boys  who  were 
too  young  to  find  siunner  employment  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  cc^omunlty 

The  Home  Inqprovenient  and  Repair  Program  was  initially  called  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program  In  1967*    Although  the  basic 
stricture  of  the  class  is  still  the  same,  minor  adjustments  1^   *e  been  made 
during  the  past  six  years ^  such  as  changing  the  grade  and  age  requirements 
from  boys  In  the  ninth  grade  or  higher  who  were  fifteen  years  or  older, 
to  boys  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  who  were  fifteen  years  or  less,  allow- 
ing a  person  to  participate  in  the  program  only  once  in  a  two-ye»ar  j^rtodf 
addxng  Workmtm  Compensation  Insurance  coverage  for  boys.  Increasing  the 
mop'oer  of  training  centers  and  students,  Increining  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  materials  and  stlpenda  and  payment  to  students  for  total  days 
in  program* 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  goals  of  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program  were  to  train 
boys  in  the  skills  and  approved  practices  \xsed  in  houae  maintenance  and 
repair,  to  provide  practice  of  learned  skills  in  a  meaningful  situation 
while  working  on  houses  in  the  conmunity,  to  develop  positive  attitudes 
and  pride  in  a  well-kept  house  and  yard,  and  to  improve  the  econcxnic 
value  of  houses  and  property. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
enrolled  ip  the  program.    The  boys^  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  15  years  of 
age.    Sixty- three  of  the  students  were  Cauoaaian,  fifty- four  were  Negro, 
nine  were  Mexican  American,  and  three  were  American  Indian,    All  students 
resided  xn  the  Title  I  -target  area. 


Personnel 

Ten  industrial  arts  teachers  formed  the  staff  for  the  Home  Improvement 
and  Repair  Program,    Of  the  ten  teachers,  all  were  certified  by  the  state 
of  Kansas,  and  six  held  master's  degrees.    Each  teacher's  duties  'Tor  the 
six  program  centers  consisted  of  consulting  and  guiding  the  students  in 
hcxne  repairs,  df-.termining  the  inqprovemento  needed  on  each  house,  obtaining 
the  necessary  sVipplies  needed  for  each  project,  doing  clerical  and  book- 
keeping tasks,  transporting  students  to  and  frcHU  work  sites    and  helping 
the  boys  with  repairs  on  the  houses  as  much  as  possible,    F..ve  teachers 
were  employed  for  four  hours  per  day  for  forty  days.    At  ee  training 
center,  one  teacher  was  appointed  coordinator.    Pour  of  thetic  teachers 
worked  five  hours  per  day  for  forty  days.    Also,  one  teacher  was  named  as 
coordjjiator  for  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program,  and  he  was  employed 
for  a  total  of  six  hours  per  day  for  forty  days.    The  coordinator's  addi- 
tional duties  included:    accepting  calls  about  houses  and  deciding  which 
houses  to  repair,  coordinating  work  in  all  buildings,  checkout  fche  checking 
of  vehicles  used  in  the  program,  helping  on  any  special  problems,  such  as 
locating  any  much-needed  jupplieti,  community  problems,  etc.    He  eilso  kept 
a  complete  record  of  materials,  costs  charged  on  the  open-end  accounts  at 
certain  business  establiebments,  and  coordinated  publicity  of  the  program 
with  local  news  media. 

Each  position  was  advertised  in  the  Board  of  Education's  vacancy  bul- 
letin, and  final  selection  was  based  on  approval  of  the  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  Education.    Most  of  the  staff  was  hir*%d  from  the  schools  i*here 
the  programs  were  located*    It  was  felt  that  the  teachers  at  these  locations 
woxild  be  more  versed  on  the  needs  of  the  students  from  the  Title  I  areas. 


Procedures 

This  repoi-t  is  an  evalxiation  of  the  Home  Ixnprovement  and  Repair  sunaner 
program,  19'^2.    The  Lidustrial  Arts  Departments  at  five  junior  tdgii  schools 
were  utilized  as  training  centers  and  work  laboratories.    The  five  schocis 
were  Brooks,  Horace  Mann,  Jardine,  Hamilton  and  Roosevelt  Jvuiior  High. 


ERIC 
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The  homes  of  students  and/or  relatives  and  neighbors  were  utilized  as 
on-the-job  training  sites  for  each  center.    Telephones  were  installed 
in  each  training  center  for  conmunication  between  students,  teachers, 
psirents,  and  home  owners.    Also  each  training  cen'*'er  required  a  vfn  for 
trajasporting  equipment,  providing  a  work  area  at  the  job  site,  and  pro- 
viding a  means  for  transporting  the  students* 

Althoxagh  not  solicited,  most  persons  provided  the  boyti  working  on 
their  homes  some  refreshments* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  teachers  met  to  disouss  general 
organizational  procedures  and  to  collect  needed  forms  (insurance,  appli- 
cation Jot  services,  attendance,  etc*)*    Also,  the  coordinator  from  each 
center  came  in  during  the  week  to  deposit  purchase  requests  and  pick  up 
additional  forms  and  materials*    Additional  training  of  the  staff  was 
handled  in  workshops  with  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts* 

The  theory  behind  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  was  to  provide  on-the- 
job  training  for  boys  in  maintaining,  iaqprovlng  and  repaizdng  their  own 
homes,  such  as  painting,  carpentry,  fence  repair,  masonry,  window  and 
screen  repair,  and  yu:\l  beautification* 

The  classes  met  for  fovir  hours  per  day  (from  JiOO  a*m*  to  11:00  a*m*) 
five  days  per  week  for  eight  weeks*    At  the  beginning  of  class  sessions, 
students  were  informed  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  that  day,  supplies 
and  equipment  were  checked  and  loaded  into  'cl*^  vans  as  needed*    Class  time 
was  scheduled  to  allow  from  7:00  to  9«00  a*m*  for  class-centered  experi- 
ences and  9:00  to  11:00  a.m*  for  on-the-job  experiences* 

Two  tea^chers  were  supervising  approximately  twenty-five  students  and 
each  job  did  not  require  the  efforts  of  all  the  students;  therefore,  one 
teacher  might  move  between  two  or  three  job  sites  in  the  neighborhood  in 
one  morning*    Grouping  of  tho  students  for  their  work  projects  was  flexible* 
If  a  particular  project  required  the  efforts  of  all  25  students,  they 
worked  together*    Lesser  projects  required  smallex*  groups*    On  repair  jobs, 
certfidn  students  were  assigned  to  tie  crew  chiefs*    Their  duties  consisted 
of  seeing  thc.t  instructions  of  the  teachers  were  followed,  and  assisting 
the  other  students  with  getting  supplies,  paint,  ladders,  brushes,  saws, 
etc* 

Since  clat  •  started  at  7:00  a*m*,  students  were  allowed  to  take  a 
short  break  around  9:^0  a*m*    During  this  time  stxidents  could  visit  local 
grocery  stores  or  drive-in  restaurants  to  purchase  refreshments*  Stiadents 
were  expected  to  report  back  from  break  on  time  just  as  if  they  wore  on 
a  regular  job*    Sometimes  parents  and/or  owners  of  the  homes  the  students 
were  working  on  would  fumi.sh  refreshments  for  the  students  during  their 
break  times* 

Examples  of  some  specific  projects  in  tne  programs  were;  repairing 
broken  window  screens,  building  and  painting  fences,  replacing  putty  aroxmd 
window  panes  (up  to  20  poimds  on  one  house),  building  steps,  yard  work, 
building  porches,  trinndLng  trees,  gutter  work,  e3ad  putting  in  cement  patios* 

Seventy-five  do*',lars  wei*e  allocated  for  project  site  material  with 
fifteen  dollars  of  this  money  to  be  used  for  trash  haxaing  services*  A 
"Crash  hauling  account  was  opened  with  the  Wichita  Saratation  Department* 
Each  center  cco^  ^  call  this  department  to  have  tr«.sh  from  the  different 
home  sites  hau-  -  away*  The  home  owner  could  supply  a:iy  extra  xaoney  or 
materials  for  ac  ,tional  work  that  they  wished  perfomsd  on  their  home* 
The  total  number  of  project  sites  served  was  108* 
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An  application  for  Home  Improveaaent  and  Repair  (see  Appendix)  was 
provided  to  each  home  ovmer  or  tenants.    Also,  parents  were  encoixraged  to 
act  toward  their  sons  and  the  other  students  as  they  would  toward  any 
contractor  working  on  their  homes.    The  parents,  as  well  as  any  member  of 
the  commanity  whose  homes  were  being  repaired,  were  asked  to  work  through 
the  teachers  and  coiad  expect  to  have  all  work  done  to  their  personal  satis- 
faction. 

Supplies  and  materials  were  purchased  from  several  local  lumber  yards 
and  hardware  stores.    Also  a  local  n/'wspaper  ran  a  story  about  the  program 
in  a  Sunday  paper.    Information  and  news  about  the  program  is  usually 
transmitted  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  when  the  students  start  working  on 
a  house  in  the  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  small  tools  and  equipment  needed  for  the  program  were 
supplied  by  the  local  school  system  in  each  of  the  industrial  arts  train- 
ing centers.    Special  equipment  such  as  vans,  ladders,  caxilking  gun, 
walking  planks,  paints  and  brushes,  rakes,  throw  cloths,  shovels,  paint 
brush  holders,  and  scrapers  were  purchased  or  rented  especially  for  this 
program  and,  if  not  broken  or  destroyed,  then  they  were  stored  for  the 
following  summer  program.    Due  to  the  type  of  eqiiipment  used,  every  year 
certain  equipment  has  to  be  replaced.    This  ye?.*^ .  two  more  centers  were 
added  to  the  program,  therefore  more  hand  tools  and  supplies  were  purchased. 

In  order  to  show  and  explain  the  before-after  look  of  the  homes  to 
new  students  and  their  parents,  for  documenting  the  program,  and  to  use 
as  a  teaching  aid,  a  set  of  cameras  and  equipment  were  purchased.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  this  eqiiipment: 

4  Canonet  AJ.  I.7  w/case  and  Plash 

8  AA  Batten^- s.  Alkaline 

3  Polairoid  450  Cameras 

-        3  Polaroid  490  Flashgun 

2  Kodak  860  Zoom  Projector 

2  Kodak  Carousel  Cases 

8  Kodak  80  Trays 

10  KX  135-36 

10  PK-36  Mailers 

10  Polaroid  108  film 

25  Packages  Hi-Power  Sylvania  Plash  Cubes 


Budget 

The  funding  for  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  program  was  by  ESEA 
Title  I.    The  total  cost  was  approximately  $37,^^.00.    Of  the  total  amount, 
$11,500.00  wac  for  personnel  salaries,  $7,462.00  for  p--»ject  site  materials 
and  center  hand  tools,  $1^,848.00  for  stipends,  $2,586.00  for  van  rental 
and  operational  costs,  $69.00  for  telephone  installations  and  $1,^82.00  for 
camera  equipment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  pre-existing  industrial  arts  centers  were  uti- 
lized as  work  areas  and  some  needf»d  eq\iipment  was  already  available  for 
this  program.    Therefore,  the  cost  of  approximately  $290.00  per  student 
would  be  con;;iderable  hi^er  foi  the  initial  development  period  of  a  program 
wi'.thout  these  facilities  and/or  equipment. 
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EVALUATION 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  program  is  to 
instruct  target  area  boys  in  the  skills  of  house  maintenance  and  repair* 
Specific  objectives  to  be  evaluated  are: 

1.  The  student  in  the  Home  In5>rovement  and  Repair  program  will  gain 
Knowledge  of  the  use  of  hand  tcols,  sequence  of  procedures  in 
repair,  maintenance  work  and  estimating  job  costs  as  measvired  by 
teacher  observation* 

2.  The  student  enrolled  in  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  program 
will  demonstrate  the  leamod  skills  and  approved  practices  used 
in  house  mainteimnce  and  rupajr  by  perfoxming  specific  t\sks  in 
project  sites  or  in  the  shop  as  measured  by  teacher  observation. 
The  students  in  the  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  program  will  ex- 
hibit positive  attitudes  toward  improvement  in  the  home  as  revealed 
by  pupil  self  responds. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  boys,  who  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  15  years, 
were  selected  to  participate  in  the  program.    The  students  were  informed 
about  the  program  through  couaaelors  and  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the 
local  junior  high  schools^.    Each  student  selected  had  to  reside  in  the 
Title  I  target  area  and  live  in  a  close  proximity  to  the  training  center 
because  it  was  reasoned  that  long  ear]y  morning  walks  (approximately  6:^0 
to  6:45  a.m.)  by  boys  whose  parents  could  not  easily  provide  transportation 
could  quickly  dampen  a  stvident*s  interest  in  the  program.    Due  to  Wichita's 
integration  efforts  many  Title  I  area  students  ai*e  bussed  to  schools  other 
than  those  used  as  training  centers.    Some  of  these  students  never  heard 
of  the  program  from  their  counselors  or  industrial  arts  teachers  because 
the  program  is  not  offered  in  their  building,  and  the  teachers  did  not  take 
an  interest  in  it  as  a  teacher  or  covuiselor  in  whose  building  the  program 
is  offered  during  the  simcier  montJ^s.    Also,  in  certain  centers,  students 
from  other  schools  are  not  allowed  in  their  program  unless  enough  students 
frcan  the  ixnnediate  area  fail  to  enroll. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  boys  were  Caucasian,  42  percent  Negro,  seven 
percent  Mexican  American,  and  two  percent  American  Indian.    Thex*e  were  no 
Oriental  students  enrolled  in  the  program.    Several  students  withdrew  from 
the  program  beca^ise  they  found  other  jobs,  some  were  dismissed  from  the 
program  because  of  fighting,  one  student  quit  beca\iae  he'  did  not  ll'se  the 
work,  and  one  student  moved  unanb/'^mced  wit  a  no  forward  address.  Table 
14. 1  shows  the  demographic  data  on  participants. 

Students  were  added  to  the  pro£p?am  during  the  first  six  week3  of  the 
program  from  a  list  of  alternates •    Stud^mts  who  left  or  were  new  to  the 
procram  after  the  Tirst  day  were  paid  $3.00  for  each  day  they  were  on  the 
job* 

Since  a  $120.00  stipend  was  paid  to  each  stxident  ^^ho  successfully 
completed  the  program,  teachers  were  asked  th€  percent  of  students  who  en- 
rolled because  of  the  stipend  (see  Appendix),    Responses  fro'^  teachers  in- 
dicate that  the  stipend  was  a  definite  factor  in  encouraging^  enrollments 
of  between  75  -  100^'  of  the  students.    Also  a  deterrent  to  unnecessary 
tardiness  and  absenteeism  was  tne  fact  that  for  each  three  terdies,  $3,00 
was  deducted,    Tf  a  student  was  absent,  $3.00  was  deducted  for  each  day 
missed^    Any  fighting  would  result  in  e^.piLsion  from  Che  program,  while 
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disruptions  u^d/or  failure  to  follow  instructions  would  result  in  students* 
being  sent  hone  with  loss  of  the  day's  stipend.    If  a  student  did  not  report 
to  the  classrocxn  by  7sOO  a.m,,  the  hcioe  would  be  called* 

Of  the  4,797  cXass  days,  see  Table  14.1,  only  17^  days  were  missed 
because  of  absence.    This  represents  an  absence  rate  of  3*6  percent.  This 
ccHDpares  to  4.2  percent  for  the  sxaimer  program  of  1971*    The  average  number 
of  days  attended  per  student  was  35. 8  for  the  40  day  program. 

It  was  believed  that  supervised  actual  job  experience  could  fill  the 
need  for  worthwhile  sunioer  experiences  for  boys  who  were  too  young  to 
seciare  summer  jobs  and/or  too  imskilled  to  work  part-time.    Conments  and 
reactions  fximished  by  students,  teachers  and  parents  to  the  evaluator 
about  the  program  are  presented  as  follows: 

"The  stxxdents  do  a  good  Job.    I*ve  been  wantiiig  to  paint  my  hoxxse 
for  some  tijae  but  I'm  getting  too  old  (85  yrs.)  to  climb  the  ladder 
anymore . "    ( parent ) 

"I'm  glad  they  have  programs  like  this.    I  didn't  know  anything  like 
this  existed  until  my  boy  brought  hoiiie  some  papers  for  me  to  sign. 
I've  been  out  of  work  for  several  months  and  could  not  afford  to 
fix  up  the  place."  (parent) 

"I  like  the  program  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  work  on  my  own 
home."  (student) 

"I'm  going  to  buy  some  school  clothes  and  pay  my  fees  with  the  money 
that  I  get."  (st\Kient) 

"The  program  is  the  finest.    One  should  see  the  pride  boys  have  when 
they  see  their  own  home  repaired-repainted,  etc.    I  had  several  boys 
again  this  year  that  spent  their  afternoons  working  on  their  own  home 
after  the  crew  had  gone  home.    Sometimes  the  boys  go  out  on  their  own 
and  do  painting  in  the  afternoon."  (teacher) 

The  comments  and  reactions  to  the  program  reported  to  the  evaluator 
seem  to  indicate  the  favorable  attitude  that  the  coaminity  has  toward  the 
program  and  the  desire  to  have  it  continue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  tea- 
chers and  students,  and  also  during  the  program,  interviews  and  conferences 
were  held  with  the  students,  teachers  and  hone  owners  by  the  evaluator. 
Certain  items  on  the  questionnaires  lend  themselves  to  tabulation.  The 
questions  and  responses  follow  in  Tables  14.2,  14.3  and  14.4. 

According  to  Table  14.2,  questions  1,  2,  5f  5f  6,  7f  8,  and  9f  between 
88  and  95  of  the  boys  rated  average  or  above  average  in  knowledge  and 
sequence  of  procedures  on  those  items  which  were  designed  to  measure  the 
first  objective.    The  second  objective  was  met  as  measured  by  the  responses 
in  question  four,  as  recorded  in  Table  14.2.    Table  14.5  shows  the  percent 
of  students  in  each  category  by  school  building.    Objective  number  three 
was  met  as  measured  by  the  student  self  response.    Table  14.4  lists  the 
responses  the  students  gave  on  the  pre  and  post  questioimaires. 
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TABLE  14.1 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN 
HOME  IMPROVEMENT  ENROLMENT 


Sf»hool 

Number 

■\ 

Race* 

li 

— 2- 

Grade 
7     8  9 

Attendance 
Present  Absent 

Brooks 

21 

-  20 

1 

12  8 

1 

782 

50 

Hamilton 

26 

23 

1 

2 

2  15 

9 

976 

22 

Horace  Maim 

26 

20 

1 

5 

11  9 

6 

970 

25 

Jardine 

27 

12 

-  12 

10  15 

2 

968 

40 

Roosevelt 

29 

8 

-  20 

1 

11  9 

9 

927 

37 

TOTAL  NO* 

129 

65 

-  54 

9 

3 

46  56 

27 

4623 

174 

PERCENT 

100 

49 

-  42 

7 

2 

36  43 

21 

96 

4 

*1=Caucasian,  2=iOriental,  >»Negro,  4«5Mexican  American,  5=Jk»erican  Indian 
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TABLE  14,2 
TEACHER  RESPONSES  TO  STUDENTS'  KUOUIEEKS) 


Description  of  Knowledge 


Extent  of  Knowledge 
Above  Below 
Superior     Average     Average     Average  Inferior 

#   %   1%  ~T%  1  r 


Has  knowledge  of  the  use 
and  care  of  hand  tools 
(including  paintbrushes). 

Has  knowledge  of  planning 
a  repair  project. 


Uses  a  prox>er  sequential 
procedure  in  performing 
genercJ.  repair  and  main- 
tenance work. 


16     13      37     30     60     48      8      6      5  2 


10 


Has  knowledge  of  estima- 
ting the  cost  of  a  repair 
project.  3 


Makes  effective  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  of  hand 
tools  (including  paint- 
brushes) in  maintenance 
and  repairc 


Uses  a  proper  sequential 
procedure  in  performing 
painting  tasks.  15 

Has  developed  a  plan  for 

repair,  issprovement  and 

care  of  a  project  site.  9 

Has  estimated  and  computed 
the  labor  cost  of  9Ji 
improvement  project.  1 

Has  estimated  and  cooqputed 
the  cost  of  materials  used 
in  an  improvement  project.  2 


8 


18  14 


30     24     73     59      7      6      4  3 


22     1 8    88    71      5      ^      6  5- 


46    37     46    37     11      9      3  2 


l8     l4      51     41     46    37      6      5      3  2 


TOTAL 


92 


12  53  .43  47  38  6  5  3  2 

7  33  27  68  55  7  6  6  5 

1  13  11  94  76  9  7  6  5 

2  12  10  95  77  8  7  6  5 

8  297  27  617  55  67  6  40  4 
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TABLE  140 

SCHOOL  PERCENTAGE  STATISTICS 
ON  STUDENT  KNOWLEDGE 


School 

Superior 

Above 
Average 

Average 

Below 
Average 

Inferior 

Brooks 

7 

33 

66 

Hamilton 

15 

k2 

41 

2 

Horace  ^JaIln 

12 

18 

36 

17 

17 

Jardine 

2k 

71 

2 

Roosevelt 

4 

18 

71 

7 

T 
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TABLE  14,4 
STUDENT  PRE  AND  POST  ATTITUDE  RESPONSES 

 N^99 


Pre      Post      Pm  Post 
 f^uestionfl  Apree   Agree  m^^^^  ms^^Lstr^^  nhang^ 

1*1  really  enjoy  fixing  and  repairing 

things  around  the  hoxise*  87        84        12        15  3 

2.  I  do  not  help  repair  or  iiiiprove 
anything  around  the  house  because 

I  do  not  get  paid.  6        15        95        86  3 

3.  It  is  not  my  responsibility  to 

repair  items  in  the  house*  37        25        62        7^  8 

4.  I  really  like  to  help  people 
repair  things  even  if  I  don't  get 

paid,  66       75       33        24  9 

5»  I  don't  like  being  told  to  fix  or 

repair  something  aroimd  the  house.  24        68        75  7 

6.  I  enjoy  working  with  tools.  92        90         7  9  2 

7*  Nobody  seems  to  want  me  to  help 

repair  things  around  the  house.  21        I7        78        82  4 

8.  The  only  reason  I  would  help 
repair  anything  around  the  house 

would  be  if  I  were  paid.  21         16        78        83  5 

9.  I  just  do  not  like  to  work  at  all.  9         9        90        90  0 

10.  I  have  fixed  or  repaired  many  things 

around  the  house  on  ray  own.  92        82         7        ''7  10 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  responses  from  the  qiiestioxxoaireSf  parents,  teachers,  students, 
and  observations  by  the  evaluator  indicate  the  success  in  attaining  the 
objectives.    This  program  should  continue  because  it  is  very  practical 
for  -ohe  participants  and  beneficial  to  the  comnunity.    During  the  evalua- 
tion several  minor  problems  were  disclosed. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  on  the  findings: 

.        that  the  program  be  continued; 

that  consideration  be  given  to  changing  the  method  by  which 
students  are  informed  about  the  program? 
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that  some  other  coapajoy  be  uaed  to  haxal  trash  from  Job  sites; 

that  consideration  be  giyen  to  reducing  the  number  of  students 
per  class; 

that  consideration  be  given  to  having  more  than  one  class  at 
a  given  training  center* 


T 


I 
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Date   

APPLICATION  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  AND  REPAIR 
SERVICES  (BY  PROPERTY  OWNER  AND  TENANT^  IF  AllY) 

TO:    Wichita  Public  Schools 

Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program 
.  Wichita,  Kansas 

The  undersigned,  owner  and  tenant  (If  any)  at  residence  described 
below,  requests  the  furnishing  of  work  and  services  by  Enrollces  in  the 
School  System's  Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program,  which  is  to  provide 
''on^the- job"  practical  experience  and  training  of  youth  in  work  skills  as 
learned  in  minor  home  improvement  and  repair  trades,  as  follows: 

Residence  Address:  Nature  of  Work  or  Service  Desired: 


Wichita,  Kansas  

THE  UNDERSIGNED  AGREES  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  UIWER 
WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  MAY,  IF  CO!IVEHIENT  AND  PRACTICAL,  SUPPLY  ElIROLLEES 
TO  PERFORM  THE  REQUESTED  MINOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  AND  REPAIR  WORK  OR  SERVICES  : 

1,    Owner  will  purchase  and  furnish  at  his  own  cost  all  building  repair  and 
improvement  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to.  perform  the  work  and  service 
he  desires,  except:  —  — 


2.  The  School  Sytttm  and  its  EnroUees  will  furnish  hand  tools  and  shall 
make  no  charge  for  work  or  services  of  enrol lees  or  others  furnished  under 
this  request  or  application. 

3.  In  consideration  of  the  furnishing  of  work  and  servicea  under  this 
request  or  application  (without  charge),  the  undersigned  does  hereby  waive, 
release,  and  acquit  Unified  School  District  No.  259  (Wichita),  Sedgwick 
County,  State  of  Kansas  (School  District),  its  officers,  employess,  agents, 
and  enrollees,  severally  and  jointly,  and  further  convenants  and  agrees  with 
said  school  district,  its  officers,  employees,  agents,  and  enroUees, 
severally  and  jointly,  that  I/ve  will  never  institute  any  claim,  demand, 
suit,  or  action  at  law  or  equity  against  said  parties,  either  severally  or 
jointly  with  other  persons,  for  damages,  costs,  loss  of  services,  expenses, 
or  coinpensation  for  or  on  account  of  or  which  may  or  be  claimed  to  have 
resulted  from  or  in  connection  with  the  work  and  services  furnished  and 
done  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  pursuant  to  this  request  and  applica- 
tion; and  the  undersigned  further  convenants  and  agrees  to  protect,  save 
harmless  and  indeimify  the  school  district,  its  officers,  employees,  agfats, 
and  enroUees,  jointly  and  severally,  from  all  and  every  claim,  demand, 
action,  cause  of  action,  and  suit  for  recovery  of  damages  or  breach  of 
contract  of  any  kind  or  character  whether  for  los^  or  injury  to  person?  or 
property,  resulting  from  the  work  and  cervices  done  or  to  be  don^  in 
connection  with  this  request  and  application. 
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APPLICATIOl?  SUBMITTED  UPCN  THE  FOREGOING  TEMB  AND  CONDITIONS  AtJD 
SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE  IN  WRITING  BY  THE  WIOHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


TENANTS'  CONSENT  AND 
JOINDER  IN  APPLICATION 


OWNER-  APaiCANT(S) 


NAME 


NAME 


ADDRESS : 


ADDRESS : 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Ph   te : 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Phone : 


**************** 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  APPLICATION  (Mail  copy  to  Owner  and  Tenant,  if  any) 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  furnish  Enrol lees  for  the  work  and 
service  for  minor  home  improvement  and  repair  services  requested  above, 
subject  to  Owner-Tenant  furnishing  building  repair  and  improvement 
materials  and  supplies  and  the  further  limitation  of  work  and  services, 
if  any,  as  follows: 


Date: 


By 


Horns  Improvement  and  Repair  Program, 
Industrial  Arts  Department, 
Wichita  Public  Schools 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHCX)LS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

EVALUATION  INFORMATION  FOR  HCM)  IMPROVEMENT  AND  REPAIR 
School     .  .  Teachers  _____ 


1.  Hovj  mciny  different  project  sites  were  included  in  the  program  at  your 
school?  

2.  List  examples  of  projects  on  which  pupils  v/orked. 


3.  Estimate  the  percent  of  pupils  v/ho  enrolled  because  a  $120.00  stipend 
v;as  offered.    (Check  below) 

0  -  25^  _    26  -  50^   51  -  75^   76  «  100^  _ 

Conments:  

4.  Was  the  monetary  deduction  for  absences  and  tardies  effective? 
Yes    No   

Comments: 


5«    How  would  you  strengthen  the  program? 


6.    Would  you  teach  in  this  program  again? 

Yes    No  

Comments : 
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7,    v/^s  student  attendance  generally  excellent  ,  Good  , 

::.r;tisf?ctory   ^  ,  unsatisfactory  ? 

'.h:t  \K0  t,.e  totc.l  number  of  student  days  attended  ,(i.e*  if  '  ctudcntr 
attended  20  dpyr,,  10  attended  25  days,  and  12  attended  40  c^ayo,  the 

tot.^l  days  attended  is  790  days).   

'Jhat  vas  the  total  number  of  student  days  absent?  


10.    -nat  ^^»ere  thp  reasons  that  students  did  not  finish  the  Drof:r;?jn? 


11.    './liat  Goecial  materials  or  major  equipment  v/ere  used  for  thic  prcp;rarn? 


12.    Please  feel  free  to  share  any  other  comments  v/hich  might  be  of  hel;^. 
in  the  evalx^ation  of  the  Home  Improvement  and  Rerjair  Progn^m. 
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VJICfflTA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
P23M^.CH  AT©  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 
SuEEier  1972 

rVALUATION  CKiCKLIST  FOR  HOI-E  BIPROVEIvETlT  Al^  R2PAIP 

ntucX'Ht  ^   School   

Gvrro  level  1971-7?  Age    R.ce 


Dorroriotion  of  laiOT;led^e 


ouperior 


Extent  of  Knov:ledf^e 


Above 

Avera/^e 


Average 


Below 


1.  Has  knov.'lecige  of  the  use 
j        and  caro  of  hrair.  tools 

(including  paintbrushes )  > 


Has  Icnowledce  of  planning 
a  repair  project.  


%    Has  knouledge  of  estima- 
tino  the  cost  of  repair 
project.  


Fiakes  effective  applica- 
tion of  knov;ledge  of  hand 
tools  (including  paint- 
brushes) in  niaintenance 
and  repair > 


Uses  a  proper  sequential 
procedm^e  in  perfonning 
oOnei»al  repair  and 
rjaintenance  v/ork. 


o.    Uses  a  proper  sequential 
procedure  in  performing 
p^intimr  tasks  > 

Has  developed  a  plan  for 
repair,  improvement,  and 
caro  of  a  pro.iect  site. 


Has  estimated  and  computed 
^he  labor  cost  of  an 
improvement  project. 


Has  estimated  and  confuted 
the  cost  of  materials  used 
in  an  improvement  project. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVIS" 

Home  Improvement  and  Repair  Program 
Student  Questionnaire 

Name   ^  ^.^^^^^^^^  Age 

School    Date 


DIRECTIONS :  Indicate  how  you  feel  about  each  of  the  following  statements 
by  marking  either  ''Agree'*  or  "Disagree."    Read  each  statement  carefully. 


I  AGREE 

1  DISAGREE 

I  really  enjoy  fixing  and  repairing  things 
around  the  house* 

I  do  not  help  repair  or  improve  anything 
around  the  house  because  I  do  not  get  paid. 

It  is  not  my  responsibility  to  repair  items 
in  the  house. 

I  really  like  to  help  people  repair  things 
even  if  I  don't  get  paid. 

I  don't  like  being  told  to  fix  or  repair 
something  around  the  house. 

I  enioy  working  with  tools. 

Nobody  seems  to  want  me  to  help  repair  things 
around  the  house. 

The  only  reason  I  would  help  repair  anything 
around  the  hcise  would  be  if  I  were  paid. 

I  iust  do  not  like  to  work  at  all. 

I  have  fixed  or  repaired  many  things  around 
the  house  on  my  own. 
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TUITION  SCHOLABSHIPS,  1971-72 


SUMMARY 


The  Wichita  Public  Schools  have  for  maxiy  years  operated  a  tuition 
sumner  school  program.    The  Tuition  Scholaraiiip  program  was  designed  to 
provide  an  opportxmity  for  continuation  of  study  skills  and  field  exper- 
iences to  Title  I  students.    Tuition  Scholarships  pay  the  tuition  and 
fees  fo:*  students  to  participate  in  the  regular  sunmer  school  classes, 
e.g.  swlmningy  typing,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  reading,  driver 
education,  art,  clothing,  band,  and  field  ecology. 

The  staff  involved  in  dispensing  5,5^6  scholarships  consisted  of 
the  Title  I  area  principed,  local  principals,  counselors,  and  teachers. 
Two  thoiisand  seven  hiindred  forty-three  scholarships  were  granted  at  the 
elementary  level  and  593  scholarships  at  the  secondary  level.  One  thousand 
six  hundred  seventy-  four  Title  I  students  were  provided  an  opportunity 
for  continuation  of  study  skills  and  reinforcement  of  learning  of  basic 
skills. 

Based  on  the  evaluation,  the  reconnendation  was  m&^e  to  contitme 
the  program  for  another  year  with  a  revised  procedure  for  recording  the 
students  at  the  elementary  level. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


During  the  seven  years,  1966  through  1972,  the  Tuition  Scholarship 
program  has  provided  a  link  for  students  in  the  Title  I  areas  to  the 
regular  sunsoer  school  program.    In  the  sumner  of  1966,  scholarships  were 
made  available  for  children  from  pro-school  through  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  program  was  called  Tuition  Scholarship  because  it  was  felt  that 
parents  would  feel  that  this  was  a  special  honor  to  have  their  children 
chosen  for  a  scholarship,  rather  than  just  being  offered  a  free  program 
d\iring  the  summer  months.    The  program  also  allows  students  to  enroll 
classes  that  are  not  available  during  the  regular  spring  and  fall  terms* 
The  program  has  continued  to  follow  this  basic  philosophy  for  seven  years. 

The  students  from  the  Title  I  area  attended  classes  in  the  public 
schools.    Three-year-old  students  through  students  in  the  twelfth  grade 
were  granted  scholarships  to  attend  these  schools. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  the  Tuition  Scholarship  program  granted 
2,7^3  elementary  scholairships  to  1,169  Title  I  students  and  593  secondary 
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scholarships  were  granted  to  505  students  residing  in  the  Title  I  target 
area.    Students  enrolled  in  programs  located  in  four  high  schools,  four 
Junior  high  schools  and  ten  elementary  schools.    The  classes  consisted  of 
reading!  languages,  swixming,  recreation,  arts  and  crafts,  mathematics, 
imisic,  ecology,  government,  typing,  history,  and  driver  education. 

The  goals  of  the  Tuition  Scholarship  program  were  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  reinforcement  of  learning  of  basic  skills,  to  foster  a 
continuation  of  study  skills  for  ohildren  who  might  otherwise  regress 
academically  during  t'ae  sutmer  months,  and  to  promote  a  variety  of  sunmer 
field  experiences  for  Title  I  target  area  children. 


Personnel 

The  Title  I  ai^a  principal  was  responsible  for  allocating  and  col- 
lecting data  in  regard  to  elementary  scholarships.    Secondary  tuition 
scholarships  were  dispensed  by  the  Guidance  Department.    Junior  and 
senior  high  school  counselors  enrolled  the  students  at  the  secondary  level t 
while  elementary  school  principals  granted  the  tuition  scholarships  on  the 
elementary  and  pre-school  level. 


Procedxires 

A  total  of  104  regular  school  attendance  centers  were  used  to  di'^pense 
scholarships  to  Title  1  students  for  the  sumner  of  1972.    Teachers,  cc<unse- 
lors,  and  principals  iatennined  the  interest,  need,  and  eligibility  of 
scholarship  recipients* 

Each  tuition  scholax'ship  paid  for  tuition  and  fees  for  the  student 
from  the  Title  I  target  area  to  the  regular  sumner  school  program.  Parents 
were  informed  of  the  program  by  reading  brochures  about  suuomer  school  pro- 
grams and  signing  the  application  blanks  (see  Appendix). 

Each  tuition  scholarship  at  the  elementaiy  level  was  worth  19*00 
which  paid  for  a  one  hour  course.    Some  classes  reqiiired  a  student  to  have 
more  than  one  scholarship  or  partial  scholarship  to  enroll.    Each  secondary 
scholarship  was  worth  $19.50. 

Tuition  and  fees  on  the  secondary  level  ranged  from  $9.50  to  $19.50 
per  class  axid  included  book  rental  for  a  two  hour  class.    Two  scholarships 
were  allowed  if  the  class  was  a  four  ho\xr  course.    Eight  scholarships  were 
split  to  serve  15  students  for  umsio  and  97  partial  scholarships  of  $12.50 
were  issued  for  drivers  education  at  the  secondary  level. 


Budget 

Funding  for  the  Tuition  Scholarship  program  was  provided  by  ESEA 
Title  I  funds.    The  total  amount  spent  by  this  program  was  $35,563.00. 
This  included  $24,687.00  for  2,7^3  combination  elementary  tuition  scholar- 
ships at  $9*00  each  and  $10,876.00  for  593  combination  scholarships  at  the 
secondary  level  with  value  ranging  from  $9*50  to  $19^50  each. 
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EVALUATION 

Tuition  scholarships  were  provided  to  students  who  resided  in  the 
Title  I  target  area  to  attend  sumner  school  programs  as  provided  by  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  scholarships. 

Table  15#1  and  Table  15.2  give  an  approximate  numerical  breakdovm  of 
the  sex,  race,  and  grade  leve],  of  students  who  received  a  scholarship  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level.    Also  listed  is  whether  the  student 
was  in  the  public  or  non-public  school  system  before  being  granted  a  scholar- 
ship.   Of  all  students  granted  scholarships,  approximately  404  were  Caucasian, 
1,201  were  Negro,  64  were  Mexican  American,  4  were  American  Indian,  and  one 
was  Oriental.    There  were  8o6  males  and  868  females.    Five  hundred  ninety- 
three  tuition  scholarships  were  granted  to  505  iiigh  school  students  and 
2,7^3  scholarships  to  1,l69  elementary  students.    Table  150  and  Table 
15.4  list  the  subject  area,  number  and  percent  of  total  scholarships  for 
each  category  and  how  many  students  in  each  category. 

During  the  previous  1971  stmmer  program  approximately  729  students 
were  granted  scholarships  compared  to  approximately  1,674  for  the  sxiianer 
of  1972.    In  the  svminer  program  of  1971,  approximately  592  elementary  stu- 
dents and  approximately  337  secondary  students  received  t\iition  scholarships, 
while  for  the  simmer  program  of  1972  approximately  l,l69  elementary  students 
and  505  secondary  students  received  txiition  scholarships.    The  large  increase 
in  ccholarahips,  particularly  elementary,  is  due  to  the  seven  elementary 
schools  in  the  predominately  black  neig^iborhood  not  being  available  as  atten- 
dance centers  this  summer.    Some  students  in  this  area  were  bussed  to  other 
non-Title  I  schools.    These  students  received  Title  I  tuition  scholarships 
to  attend  non-Title  I  classes. 

TABLE  15*1 

GRADE  LEVEL,  RAGE,  SEX  AND  SCHOOL  AFFILIATION  OF 
STUDENTS  QRANTED  ELEMENTARY  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


GRADE  LEVEI. 
PK   K    1    2     3     4     5  6 

RACE* 
12    3    4  5 

SEX 
M  P 

SCHOOl. 
Non- 
Pub.  Pub. 

Total 

Total 
% 

37  93  123  92  166  186  221  251 
32   8   11    8   14   16   19  21 

296  1  833  38  1 
25  -   71    3  - 

590  599 
50  50 

1144  25 
98  2 

1169 

NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 
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TABLE  15.2 

GRADE  LEVEL,  RACE,  SEX  AND  SCHOOL  AFFILIATION  OP 
STUDENTS  GRANTED  SECONDARY  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


GRADE  LEVEL 
7     8     9      10      11  12 

RACE* 
1      2     3     4  5 

SEX 
M  F 

SCHOOL  Non- 
Pub.  Pub. 

Jr.  High 
Sr.  High 

80    62    142  - 

34    117  70 

91      -     176  15  2 
17      -    192  11  1 

143  141 
73  148 

284 
221 

Total 

80    62    142    54    117  70 

108     -   368  26  3 

216  289 

505 

Percent 

16    12      28     7     23  14 

22     -     73   5  1 

43  57 

100 

*1=Caucasian,  2=0riental,  >=Negro,  4^Mexian  American,  ^-^American  Indian* 
NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding* 
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TABLE  15.3 

SUBJECT,  NUMBER  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS  AMD  ITOMEER  OP 
STUDENTS  RECEIVING  SECONDARY  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


SUBJECT 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
NUMBER  % 

STUDENT 
NUMBER  % 

Art 

16 

3 

16 

- 

3 

Clothixig 

1 

1 

Driver  Education 

11 

98 

17 

Ecology 

6 

17 

Mathematics 

136 

24 

136 

23 

8 

1 

15 

Language  Arts 

128 

23 

128 

22 

Science 

6 

1 

6 

Social  Studies 

26 

146 

25 

Typing 

16 

16 

Swinning 

3 

1 

1 

Photography 

k 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

560 

587 

NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  because  of  roionding* 
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SUBJECT,  NUMBER  OP  SCHOLABSHIPS  AND  NUMBER  OP 
STUDENTS  RECEIVING  ELEMENTARY  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
NTTMPRR  < 

STUDENT 

NUMBER  * 

Primary  Education 

15 

126 

9 

Arts  and  Crafts 

6 

158 

12 

Career  Opportunities 

245 

9 

82 

6 

Outdoor  Education 

61 

2 

43 

3 

Foreign  Languages 

21 

1 

20 

2 

Mathematics  and  Science 

183 

7 

161 

12 

Music 

1 

34 

3 

Reading 

1128 

42 

25 

Physical  Education 

213 

8 

163 

12 

Typing 

156 

6 

154 

12 

Cooking 

2k 

1 

24 

2 

Sevring 

32 

1 

16 

1 

Green  Thumb 

k2 

2 

21 

2 

Public  Speaking 

9 

4 

TOTAL 

2721 

1337 

NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 


BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  large  number  of  students  accepting  txiition  scholarships  indicates 
the  success  in  attaining  the  goals.    The  continued  increase  in  the  niJimber 
of  students  granted  scholarships  indicates  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  this  pi»ogram  should  continue.    During  this  evaluation  several  minor 
problems  were  disclosed*    However ^  solutions  and  suggestions  of  teachers  and 
principals  have  been  incliided  in  the  following  recommendations: 

•        that  the  program  be  continued  and  increaaec'  at  the  elementary  level 
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that  a  new  z^cordiag  procedure  at  the  eleaientary  level  be 
implemented} 

that  additional  secretarial  help  be  provided  at  the  elementeuiy 
school  building  level  to  facilitate  record  keeping* 


! 


I 
I 

1 

J 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  RELATIONS 
ELE2*]ENTABY 


TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF 


The  WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  have  made  arrangements  to  allow  your  child 
to  attend  a  six-week  summer  activity  without  cost  to  you.    This  TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  made  to  selected  children  through  federal  funds  provided  the 
schools  (Title  I,  P.L.  89-10). 

The  summer  activity  is  •    We  are  offering 

you  this  grant  because  the  teachers  and  others  who  work  with  your 
child  sincerely  believe  that  the  activity  will  assist  in  the  further 
development  of  your  child. 

The  activity  will  take  place  at  _from 

(School) 

^  daily  June  12  through  July  21. 


This  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  has  considerable  value;  we  need  to  know  if 
you  will  accept  the  grant  and  assist  the  school  by  making  sure  that 
your  child  is  in  regular  attendance. 

PLEASE  RETURN  THE  ATTACHED  FORM  IMMEDIATELY 

This  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  is  offered  by:  „ 


Signature 


School 


TO  THE  PRINCIPAL: 

I    can  cannot    accept  the  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  offered  my  child. 

(circle  one  word) 


(Name  of  Child)  (Address) 


(Name  of  Teacher)  (Parent's  Signature) 


(Present  Gr^      Level)  (Telephone  Number) 

PARENTS  MAY  KEEP  ONE  COPY 
RETURN  ONE  COPY  TO  PRINCIPAL  IMMEDIATELY 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AND 

PROJECT  SPEEDY 
(TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10) 
SECONDARY 


have,  for  the  parents  of  •  ,  a  $19.50 

TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  that  will  permit   

to  enroll  in  Summer  School  without  cost.    Normally,  a  tuition  of  $19.00  is 
charged,  plus  50c  for  book  renta' . 

Tliis  Tuition  Scholarship  is  made  available  to  eligible  junior  high  school 
and  senior  high  school  students,  as  approved  by  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Education. 

The  course  for  which  this  Tuition  L'cholarship  is  offered  is: 

 meeting  at   ^School 

at  a.m. 


Further  information  is  available  from  the  school  counselor's  office* 
This  Tuition  Scholarship  is  offered  by 


Signature : 


Position:  School: 


PLEASE  INDICATE  YOUR  ACCEPTA^ICE  OR  REJECTION  OF  THIS  GRANT  AND  RETURN  TO  THE 
COUNSELOR'S  OFFICE 


I  do 

On  behalf  of  my  child,  ,  I  do  not 

accept  the  Tuition  Scholarship* 

Parents'  Signature   


Telephone  No. 


I 


33  16.00 


I 

(WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Uhifitd  School  District 
Dr.  AlTin  E.  Morris »  SupsrintsxKisnt 

J 


A  BEPQBT  OP  THE 
SPECIilL  EDUCATI(»I  TUITIQN 
SCHOL&BSHIPS  PROQRiM 
1971-72 


Pusded  toy  ESKk  PL  89-IO 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  toy 
C.H.  Horn,  Evaluation  Aeslstant 


Resaarch  and  Evaluation  Sarvioas  Division 
Sr.  Ralph  E.  Walker,  Director 


I  August,  1972 

i 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1971-72 


SUMMARY" 


The  Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships  program  was  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  reinforcement  of  learning  of  basic  skills,  to 
foster  a  continuation  of  study  during  the  sunmer  months^  arid  to  promote  a 
wide  variety  of  summer  field  experiences  for  handicapped  chiLlren. 

The  areas  of  special  education  for  which  scholarships  were  granted 
included  speech,  hearing,  and  EMH. 

The  staff  involved  in  selecting  the  students  and  dispensing  the 
scholarships  consisted  of  the  Title  I  area  principal,  local  principals, 
counselors,  and  teachers*    Sixty-nine  Speech  Therapy  Tuition  Scholarships 
were  granted  to  69  students,  21  scholarships  were  awarded  to  21  students 
in  the  hard  of  hearing  program,  and  kh  scholarships  were  awarded  to  31 
students  to  attend  specietl  education  classes. 

It  is  reccannended  that  the  program  be  extended  for  another  ye  sir, 
and  a  change  in  enrollment  recording  procedures  be  implemented. 


ACTIVITY  CONTEXT 


After  ESEA  Title  I  funds  became  available,  local  school  officials 
established  a  sunmer  scholarship  program  for  special  education  students 
which  woiild  insure  a  continuous  rehabilitation  program  in  the  areas  of 
speech,  hearing  and  mental  handicap  problems  during  the  summer  months. 

During  the  six  years,  1967  through  1972,  Special  Education  Tuition 
Scholarships  have  provided  a  link  for  students  to  continue  their  learning 
programs.    The  program  was  kept  separate  from  the  regular  scholarship 
program  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ESEA  Title  I  funds  were  being 
allocated  for  programs  of  this  type  and  «lLso  becaxise  the  amount  of  money 
each  recipient  received  was  several  times  greater  thaui  those  monies  al- 
located for  regiilar  tuition  scholarships. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships  were  granted  to  121  students 
during  the  sunmer  of  1972.    These  students  attended  classes  in  speech, 
hearing,  and  EMH.    Sixty-nine  scholarships  were  granted  for  speech,  21 
for  hearing,  and  44  for  EMH.    The  classes  for  these  programs  were  loca  ed 
in  six  elementary  schools  in  the  Wichita  Public  School  System. 
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The  goals  of  the  Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships  program  were 
to  proviie  an  opportunity  for  I'einforcement  of  leaumng  of  basic  skills  for 
children  who  might  otherwise  regress  academically  during  the  suniner  months 
and  to  promote  a  wide  variety  of  sunmer  field  experiences  for  handicapped 
children. 


Personnel 

The  Title  1  area  principal  was  responsible  for  allocating  and  collecting 
data  in  regaixi  to  Special  Educatica  Tuition  Scholarships  and  regular  scholar- 
ships. Teachers,  counselors,  anc  principals  granted  the  tuition  scholarships 
to  students  based  upon  their  interest,  needs,  and  eligibility. 


Procedures 

Scholarships  were  dispensed  to  students  on  the  advice  of  teachers, 
counselors,  speech  clinicians  and  EMH  teachers.    Each  scholarship  paid  the 
tuition  and  fees  (only  $78.00  for  hearing)  for  students  in  the  public  school 
system  to  attend  speech,  hearing,  and  EMH  programs. 

A  total  of  69  tuition  scholarships  for  $57.00  each  were  granted  to  69 
students  for  speech  therapy.    Twenty-one  scholarships  were  awarded  to  21 
students  in  the  hard  of  hearing  program  with  the  parents  paying  $15.00  and 
the  tuition  scholarship  paying  $78.00.    Forty-four  scholarships  for  $38.32 
each  were  granted  to  '^1  students  to  attend  special  education  classes. 

Speech  therapy  classes  were  generally  conducted  in  ^O-minute  sessions 
daily,  and  students  were  taught  either  in  individual  therapy  or  in  groups 
not  to  exce'^d  ';hree.    Classes  were  located  at  Waco,  Buckner,  and  Rogers. 
Hearing  impaired  classes  were  housed  at  Allen  Eleme^  tary  School.  Speech, 
language,  lip  reading,  and  auditory  training  were  :  corporated  in  the  daily 
training.    EMH  programs  were  held  at  Lincoln  and  MacArthur. 


Budget 

Funding  for  the  Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships  program  was 
provided  by  ESEA  Title  1  funds.    The  totel  amount  spent      this  program 
was  $5,028.00.    Tliis  included  $2,553*00  for  69  speech  therapy  tuition 
scholarships,  $1,638.00  for  21  hearing  impaired  tuition  scholarships,  and 
$1,188.00  for      EMH  tuition  scholarships. 


EVALUATION 

Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships  were  provided  to  students  to 
attend  sunmer  school  programs  as  provided  by  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
scholarships. 

Table  16.I  and  16^2  give  an  approximate  numerical  breakdown  of  the 
sex,  nuniber,  race,  and  grade  level  of  each  student  who  received  scholar- 
ships.   Of  these  students,  70  were  white,  44  were  black,  6  were  Mexican 
American,  and  1  was  American  Indian.    There  were  68  males  and  53  females. 
During  the  previous  1971  summer  program  a  total  of  l4l  students  were 
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granted  scholarships  compared  to  121  for  the  Bxmmr  of  1972.  Three  students 
granted  scholarships  in  special  education  were  from  non-public  schools. 

^  TABLE  16.1 

GRADE  LEVEL  OP  STUDEWTS  AWARDED  SPEECH, 
HEARING  AND  EMH  SCHOLARSHIPS 

 ?:  «  121  


PK 

K 

1 

2 

GRADE  LEVEL 
4     5     6  7 

8  ? 

EMH  , 

Total 

Speech 

11 

17 

17 

10 

7 

2 

1 

2 

69 

Hearing 

5 

5 

9 

6 

21 

EMH 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

20 

31 

Total 

16 

22 

27 

12 

9 

5 

2 

7 

1 

22 

121 

Percent 

13 

18 

22 

10 

7 

4 

2 

6 

1 

18 

NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  due  to  rounding 


i 

TABLE  16.2 

RACE  AND  SEX  OF  STUDENTS  AWARDED 
I  SPEECH,  HEARUIG,  AND  EMH  SCHOLARSHIPS 

.  N  =  121  


1 

2 

RiiCql^ 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

SEX 

Male 

Female 

t 

Speech 

38 

26 

5 

69 

4:3 

26 

Hearing 

21 

21 

9 

12 

EMH 

11 

18 

1 

1 

31 

16 

15 

Total 

70 

44 

6 

1 

121 

68 

Percent 

58 

36 

5 

1 

56 

44 

*1=Caucasian,  2=»0riental,  >tNegro,  4c«Mexican  American,  5=American  Indian 
NOTE:    Percent  may  not  total  100  due  to  rounding. 
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RECCftTENDATIONS 

The  number  of  students  accepting  Special  Education  Tuition  Scholarships 
indicates  the  success  in  attaining  the  goals.    The  number  of  students 
granted  scholarships  indicates  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  this 
program  should  continue.    During  this  evaluation  several  minor  problems 
were  disclosed.    However,  solutions  and  suggestions  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  been  included  in  the  following  recoamendations: 

that  the  program  be  continued; 


that  a  new  enrollment  recording  procedure  be  iiqplemented. 


I 

I 

1 

j 

i 

\ 
\ 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  RELATIONS 


TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF 


The  WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  have  made  arrangements  to  allow  your  child 
to  attend  a  six-week  summer  activity  wi  thout  cost  to  you.    This  TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  made  to  selected  children  through  federal  funds  provided  the 
schools  (Title  I,  P,L.  89-10). 

The  summer  activity  is  ^_  .    We  are  offering 

you  this  grant  because  the  teachers  and  others  who  work  with  your 
child  sincerely  believe  that  the  activity  will  assist  in  the  further 
development  of  your  child. 

The  activity  will  take  place  at  from 

(School) 

  to    dally  June  12  through  July  21. 


This  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  has  considerable  value;  we  need  to  know  If 
you  will  accept  the  grant  and  assist  the  school  by  making  sure  that 
your  child  is  in  regular  attendance. 

PLEASE  RETURN  THE  ATTACHED  FORM  irfHKDIATELY 

This  TUITION  SCHOI>ARSHIP  is  offered  by:  . 


Signature 


School 


TO  THE  PRINCIPAL: 

I    can  fJ?i^l}£L    accept  the  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  offered  my  child, 

(circle  oiic  word) 


(Name  of  Child)  (Address) 


(N«me  of  Teacher)  (Parent's  Signature) 


(Present  Grade  Level)  (Telephone  Number) 


PARErJTS  Mi\Y  KEEP  ONE  COPY 
RETURN  ONE  COPY  TO  PRINCIPAL  IMMEDIATELY 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Unified  School  District 
Dr.  Alvin  E.  Morris,  Superintendent 


A  REPORT  OP  THE 
DIVERSIFIED  STAFFING 
IN  CORRECTING  READING 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
1971-72 


Funded  by  ESEA  PL  89- 10 
Title  I 
Project  72062 


Prepared  by 
JeiTy  Lessard,  Evaluation  Assistant 


Research  and  Evaluation  Services  Division 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Walker,  Director 


August,  1972 
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DIVERSIFIED  STAFFING  IN  CORRECTING 
READING  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


SUMMARY 


The  Corrective  Reading  Summer  Workshop,  Diversified  Staffing  in 
Correcting  Reading  Problems  in  the  Classroom,  was  part  of  the  summer 
Title  I  project*    Sixty  participants  attended  the  workshop. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  workshop  was  to  provide  for  professional 
special  reading  teachers,  primary  classroom  teachers,  and  paraprofessionals 
an  opportunity  to  expand  and  improve  the  working  model  for  organizing 
reading  skills  instruction  at  the  primary  level.    Instruction  in  the  writing 
of  behavioral  objectives  was  conducted  by  State  Department  of  Education 
personnel.    In  addition,  discussion  concerning  the  diversified  staffing 
approach  was  presented  by  a  consultant  from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Public 
Schools.    Fifteen  teams  were  formed  for  skills  instruction  training. 

Evaluation  was  conducted  by  visiting  several  sessions  during  the 
workshop.    The  participants  demonstrated  proficiency  in  writing  behavioral 
objectives  through  prograniLed  learning  instruments.    Reading  skills  instruc- 
tion techniques  were  demonstrated  by  participants  working  as  teams  on  devel- 
oping working  models. 

It  is  recommended  that  similar  workshops  be  conducted  for  other  reading 
teachers,  classroom  teachers  and  aides  with  consideration  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  inservice  programs  being  conducted  during  the  academic  year. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

The  Workshop  in  Corrective  Reading,  entitled  Diversified  Staffing  in 
Correcting  Reading  Problems  in  the  Classroom,  served  a  dual  purpo<»e.  First, 
it  provided  an  environment  in  which  participants  were  able  to  expand  and 
improve  the  working  model  for  organizing  reading  skills  instruction  at  the 
primary  level.    In  addition,  participants  were  provided  instruction  in  the 
writing  of  behavioral  objectives  for  reading  skills  development. 


Persoxmel 

A  total  of  sixty  participants  attended  the  workshop.    Fifteen  were 
special  reading  teachers,  thirty  were  primary  classroom  teachers,  and  fif- 
teen were  paraprofessional  aides.    All  were  females.    A  team  of  behavioral 
objectives  specialists  from  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education  con- 
ducted sessions  on  the  writing  of  instructional  objectivas.    The  Title  I 
Reading  Consultant  frcxn  Des  Moines,  Iowa  conducted  discussions  concerning 
the  diversified  staffing  approach  to  Corrective  Reading.    Other  reading 
staff  personnel  from  USD  #259  and  Wichita  State  University  conducted 
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several  sessions  of  the  workshop. 


Procedures 

The  Diversified  Staffing  in  Correcting  Reading  Problems  in  the  Class- 
room was  a  one-week  inservice  workshop  conducted  June  5  through  June  9,  1972. 
It  was  a  cooperative  venture  between  USD  #259  and  the  College  of  Education, 
Wichita  State  University,    The  coordinator  of  the  project  was  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education.    Preliminary  planning  was  coordinated 
through  the  Director  of  Reading,  USD  #259. 

Selection  of  participants  was  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Applicants  from  Title  I  schools,  or  Title  I  Extended  Services 
Schools. 

2.  Teams  were  screened  and  selected  on  the  number  of  Title  I 
eligible  pupils  assigned  to  an  elementary  attendance  center. 

3.  Applicants  from  extended  services  schools  whose  population 
represents  a  substantial  portion  of  low  income  or  minority 
group  pupils. 

Sixty  participants  were  selected  to  participate  by  a  conmittee  of  two 
representatives  of  the  central  administration  staff  of  the  public  schools, 
the  workshop  coordinator  and  the  Director  of  Reading  Services,  Wichita 
State  University.    Participants  were  divided  into  teams  for  several  portions 
of  the  workshop.    A  team  consisted  of  a  special  reading  teacher,  two  pri- 
mary cla-^isroom  teachers  and  a  paraprofessional. 

The  participants  were  divided  into  two  groups  during  the  workshop  to 
acccanmodate  the  scheduling  of  facilities.    The  schedvile  of  activities  is  in 
Table  17.1.    The  introduction  to  the  workshop  on  the  first  day  discxxssed  the 
foctzs  of  the  project  and  the  expectations  of  the  participants.    At  that 
time  participant  questions  were  answered  regardin;,  the  workshop  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  local  reading  program. 

The  session  concerning  behavioral  objectives  was  conducted  by  State 
Department  of  Education  personnel.    The  programned  learning  approach  was 
utilized  along  with  ccaanercially  prepared  filmstrips.    A  portion  of  the 
programmed  learning  material  xxsed  in  this  sessior  is  included  in  Appendix 
SS  17. 

The  second  day  of  the  workshop  dealt  with  discussions  of  the  1972-73 
Reading  Program  of  USD  #259,  a  discussion  conducted  by  a  Wichita  State 
University  faculty  member  concerning  the  reading  program  of  the  Poxxntain 
Valley  School  System  anr'  a  general  discxxssion  session  with  both  groups. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  were  devoted  to  presentations  by  the  Title  I 
Reading  Consultant  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Exercises  in  problem  solving 
techniques  for  correcting  reading  deficiences  were  a  significant  part  of 
those  sessions.    Appendix  SS  17-PI  illustrates  two  examples  of  the  problems 
presented  to  participants  during  these  sessions. 

The  final  day  was  devoted  to  small  group  (team)  sessions  concerning 
the  development  of  techniques  for  organizing  approaches  to  reading  skills 
instruction.    The  utilization  of  the  team  approach  as  a  cooperative  multi- 
directional professional  plan  of  action  was  stressed  by  the  workshop  staff 
in  these  sessions.    Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  teaching  of  the 
disadvantaged  child  in  discussions  conducted  by  the  project  coordinator. 
The  closing  session  of  the  workshop  was  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Reading, 
USD  #259. 

Each  participant  received  one  credit  hour  of  workshop  credit  through 
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Wichita  State  University  upon  successful  coaqpletion  of  the  workshop. 
Normal  entrance  req\iirements  applied. 


Budget 

The  total  budget  for  the  workshop  was  $6O75.00  from  Title  I  funds. 
Of  this  total,  $1200.00  was  for  consiatant  fees,  $4275.00  for  participant 
stipends  and  $600.00  for  supplies.    Certified  participants  were  paid 
$75.00  each  for  their  participation;  paraprofessionals  were  paid  $60.00 
each. 


EVALUATION 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  progr^un  which  were  evaluated  were: 

1 .  Participating  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  will  demonstrate 
improved  reading  skills  instructive  techniques  as  meeisured 
by  successful  completion  of  the  workshop, 

2.  Participating  teachers  and  pfj?aprof essionals  will  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  instructional  objectives  for  reading  skills 
development  as  measured  by  successful  completion  of  the 
workshop. 

Both  objectives  were  considered  met.    Objective  1  was  achieved  in  a 
highly  enthusiastic  manner.    Participation  j.n  the  team  approach  to  identi- 
fying reading  problems  proved  extremely  vialle.    All  participants  exhibited 
professional  concern  in  solving  simulated  problems  presented  during  work 
sessions. 

Successful  achievement  of  Objective  2  was  determined  following  the 
discxissions  on  behavioral  objective  writing.    More  than  98j6  of  the  partici- 
pants achieved  perfect  scores  at  the  conclusion  of  the  progranmed  learning 
material.    Only  a  few  participants  had  one  or  two  incorrect  responses. 
All  participants  successfully  completed  the  workshop.    No  absences  were 
reported. 

Casual  observation  of  participants  revealed  very  positive  attitudes 
and  enthusiasm.    Conments  regarding  the  workshop  were  complimentary  and 
encouraging.    Feedback  regarding  the  consultants  was  favorable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  minor  confusion  resulted  from  one  of  the  groups  receiving  the 
session  concealing  behavioral  objectives  before  the  introduction  to  the 
workshop.    It  is  therefore  stiggested  that: 

•  all  participants  receive  an  explanation  of  the  workshop  prior  to 
any  other  sessions. 

•  future  summer  workshops  be  conducted  for  reading  teachers,  class- 
room teachers  and  paraprofessionals. 

consideration  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  conducting  similar 
inservice  training  programs  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
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TABLE  17  •  1 

DIVERSIFIED  STAFFING 
SCHEDULE  OF  EVEHTS 


Monday  -  Jime  5 


Group  I  8:00  Introduction  of  State  Department  Personnel 

8:00  -  805  -11:30  Behavioral  Objectives  -  State  Department 

2:00  11:30-1:00  Lunch 

1:00  -  2:00  E:q>lanation  of  Workshr>p 

Group  II  10:00-11:30  Explanation  of  Workshop 

10:00  -  11:30  -  1:00  Lunch 

4:00  1:00  -  4:00  Behavioral  Objectives  -  State  Department 


Tuesday  -  June  6 
Group  I 

and 
Group  II 
1:00  - 
4:30 


1:00  -  1:30  Introduction  of  Participants  and  Divide  into  Groups 

1:30  -  2:00  Reading  Program  1972-73  -  Dr,  Howell 

2:00  -  2:30  Fountain  Valley  -  Dr*  Watson 

2:30  -  2:45  Break 

2:45  -  3:45  Fountain  Valley  Video  Tape 

3:45  -  4:30  Discussion 


Wednesday  -  Jxme  7 
Thursday   -  Jxme  8 
Group  I 

and  1 :00  -  4:30     Maxine  Robinson,  Des  Moines  Title  I  Reading 

Group  II 

1:00  -  (2:30  -  2:45)  Break 

4:30 


Friday  -  June  9 
Group  I 

and 
Group  II 
1:00  - 
4:30 


1:00  -  1:30     Group  Planning  -  Buzz  Session 

1:30  -  2:30     Exchange  of  Ideas  from  Buzz  Sessions 

2:30  -  2:45  Break 

2:45  -  3=45     Teaching  the  Educationa?  Disadvantaged 

Parent  Involvement  -  Virxene  Hicks 
3:45  -  4:30     Closing  -  Dr*  Howell 


I 
I 
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PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  PIUCTRIP-TAPE  PROGRAM 


At  the  completion  of  this  program,  the  learner  will 
be  able  to  : 

1 .  Distinguish  between  behaviorally  stated 
objectives  and  nonbehaviorally  stated 
objectives. 

2.  Construct  behaviorally  stated  objectives 
from  nonbehaviorally  stated  objectives. 


State  Department  of  Education 
March,  1972 
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FREASSESSMENT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  PILMSTRIP-TAPE  PROGRAM 


TASK  A 

Directions:    Place  an  X  before  those  objectives  which  describe  an 
observable  student  behavior. 


1,  The  student  will  understand  contemporary  social,  political, 
and  economic  problems  aiid  issues. 


2.  The  teacher  will  list  three  major  causes  of  the  Civil  War 
on  the  chalkboard. 

5.  The  student  will  demonstrate  the  correct  threading  of  a 
sewing  machine. 

4.  aiie  student  will  appreciate  the  contributions  of  many  dif- 
ferent peoples  to  life  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  student  will  grasp  the  significance  of  pulse  and  metre. 

6.  The  student  will  develop  an  interest  in  leisure  sports. 

7.  The  student  will  name  aiKl  describe  the  themes  of  four  of 
Shelley's  poems. 

8.  The  student  will  participate  voluntarily  in  class  or  group 
discussion. 


TASK  B:    Revise  the  following  nonbehaviorally  stated  objectives  so  that 
each  objective  describes  an  observable  student  behavior. 

1.    The  student  will  know  six  verbs. 


2.    The  student  will  learn  the  names  of  the  connon  tools  in  wood  shop. 
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MSWER  SHEET  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 

OBJECTIVES  pumstrip-tape  program 


i 

NO 

o 
^» 

NO 

VTTQ 

MO 

k 

A 

ii 

TI 

Xj 

5. 

A 

B 

6. 

A 

B 

7. 

A 

B 

8. 

A 

B 

9. 

A 

B 

10. 

A 

B 

11. 

A 

B 

12. 

YES 

NO 

C  D 
C  D 


Modified  Objective  (one) 


Modified  Objective  (two) 


Modified  Objective  (three) 


T 
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PRACTICE  SHEET  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 
PII21STRIP-TAPE  PROGRAM 


TASK  A 


Directions:    Place  an  X  before  those  objectives  which  describe  an 
obseivable  student  behavior* 

  1  •    The  student  will  comprehend  thoroughly  the  ways  in  which  our 

constitution  permeates  ovcc  every  day  life. 

2.  When  presented  with  a  list  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  student 
will  label  each  word  correctly, 

3.  The  student  will  see  the  value  of  listening  to  classical  music 
in  his  leisure  time. 

-  ^»    The  student  will  write  an  essay  employing  one  of  three  logical 

organizations  given  in  cj.ass  which  exhibits  no  granmatical 
en  ors. 


5.  The  student  will  list  those  articles  in  the  constitution  which 
relate  to  "due  process  of  law." 

6.  The  teacher  will  cover  the  key  tools  of  the  chemistry  lab,  that 
is,  the  P»msen  burner  and  various  types  of  test  tubes. 

7.  The  teacher  will  help  the  class  to  become  proficient  communica- 
tors in  written  English. 

8.  Given  the  names  of  well-known  novels  and  the  names  of  contem- 
porary authors,  the  student  will  correctly  match  them  in  a  test. 


TASK  B 


Directions:    ^levise  the  following  nonbel     ioraJly  stated  objectives  so  that 
each  objective  describes  an  observable  student  behavior. 


1.    The  student  will  grasp  the  significance  of  civic  responsibility. 


2.    The  student  will  learn  the  parts  of  speech. 
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PRACTICE  SHEET  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 
PnHSTRIP-TAPE  PROGRAM 


TASK  C 

Directions:    Below  are  9  examples  of  ve.  a  for  stating  objectives 

behaviorally  with  an  operational  definition  for  each  of 
the  verbs.    For  each  definition,  write  the  name  of  the 
appropriate  verb  in  the  blank. 

Verba 

name  describe  state  a  rule 

identify  construct  apply  a  rule 

order  distinguish  demonstrate 

Operational  Definitions 

1«  The  individiud  makes  a  physical  object,  a  drawing,  or 

a  written  or  verbal  statement  (such  as  an  inference,  hypothesis,  or  a 
test  of  any  of  these). 

2.  The  individttal  coianunicatea,  verbally  or  in  writing,  a 

relationship  or  principle  that  could  be  iised  to  solve  a  problem  or 
perform  a  task. 

3«  The  individual  specifies  what  an  object,  event,  or  re- 

lationship is  called. 

The  individual  states  observable  properties  sitff icient 
to  identify  an  object,  event,  or  relationship. 

5«    .  The  individual  derives  an  answer  to  a  problem  by  using 

a  stated  relationship  or  principle. 

6.  The  individual  selects  a  named  or  described  object  by 

pointing  to  it,  touching  it,  or  picking  it  up. 

?•  ,      The  individual  i)erforms  a  sequence  of  operations  nec- 


essary to  carry  out  a  procedure. 

8.    The  individual  arranges  three  or  more  objects  or  events 

in  a  sequence  based  on  a  stated  property. 

9»   The  individual  selects  an  object  or  event  from  two  or 

more  which  might  be  confused. 
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EXAMPLES  OP  PROBUM  SOLVING  EXERCISES 
What  Wo\ad  You  Do? 


The  Title  I  reading  teacher  feels  she  should 
be  able  to  work  with  all  children*    She  feels 
children  aoon  recuLize  she  works  only  with  slow 
students*    She  also  wants  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  top  students  as  th^y  make 
rapid  gains •    Vhich  group  of  students  should  the 
reading  team  help?   Which  students  need  more  in- 
dividual attention? 


What  Would  You  Do? 


An  associate  has  been  asked  bj  a  second  grade 
classroom  teacher  during  the  first  week  of 
school  to  work  with  a  group  of  six  children. 
The  teacher  did  not  give  specific  directions. 
The  associate  went  to  the  reading  teacher 
for  help.    How  would  you  help  the  associate? 
What  suggestions  would  you  give?   Would  you 
say  anything  to  the  classroom  teacher? 


What  Wo\ild  You  Do? 


You  are  the  reading  teacher  and  each  time 
you  go  to  the  classroom,  the  teacher  asks  you 
to  work  with  different  students.    One  day 
you  may  be  asked  to  work  with  five  students, 
the  next  day  you  would  be  given  five  different 
boys  and  girls.    How  much  help  can  you  give 
children  under  these  conditions?   Wha1  kind  of 
planning  can  take  place  imder  such  circumstances? 
How  do  you  tell  a  classroom  teacher  and  still 
be  accepted? 
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SPECIFIC  READING  DISABILITIES  PROJECT,  1971-72 


SUWiABY 


The  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  project  was  designed  as  an  inservice 
project  for  special  reading  teachers.    The  project  was  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Cxxrriciilum  Services  Division  of  USD  #259  and  Wichita  State  University, 
College  of  Education. 

Twenty-one  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the  project.    Eleven  teachers  en- 
rolled for  30  days J  four  for  20  days  and  six  for  ten  days. 

The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  provide  training  and  inservice  experiences 
for  special  reading  teachers  and  to  provide  one-to-one  instruction  for  pupils 
with  special  reading  problems. 

Eleven  of  the  21  participants  returned  questionnaires.  These  11  teachers 
felt  that  the  program  objectives  were  met.  They  seeaed  to  be  generally  enthu- 
siastic about  this  type  of  project. 

It  is  reconomended  that  projoota  similar  to  this  be  offered  next  sumner. 


ACTIVrnf  CONTEXT 


The  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  program  was  designed  as  an  inservice 
project  for  special  reading  teachers  within  the  Wichita  Public  School  System 
(USD  #259).    Eligible  enrollees  were  those  teachers  whose  regular  contract 
salary  was  funded  or  partially  funded  through  Title  I. 

This  was  the  first  year  for  this  project.    The  program  was  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Ctirriculum  Services  Division  of  USD  #259  and  the  College  of 
Education,  Wichita  State  University.    The  project  center  was  located  at  the 
USD  #259  Cariminity  Education  Center.    The  participants  supervised  others  who 
were  doing  actual  instruction  in  local  elementary  schools. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Scope 

There  were  21  teachers  enrolled  in  the  project.    Special  reading  teachers 
had  the  opportxmity  to  enroll  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours  credit  through 
Wichita  State  University.    Six  people  enrolled  for  one  hour  credit,  foiir  were 
enrolled  for  two  hoxars  and  11  enrolled  for  three  hours. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to  provide  training  and  inservice  ex- 
periences for  special  reading  teachers  and  to  provide  a  one-to-^one  instruction 
for  pupils  with  special  reading  problems • 
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Personnel 

Twenty-one  special  reading  teachers  were  in  this  program.  These 
teachers  were  enrolled  for  ten,  20  or  50  days.    Six  teachers  enrolled  for 
ten  days,  four  enrolled  for  20  days  and  11  enrolled  for  30  days.  Those 
enrolled  for  ten  days  received  one  hour  graduate  credit,  tuition  paid  ($26.50), 
and  a  stipend  of  $12^.50.    Those  enrolled  for  20  days  received  two  hours 
credit,  tuition  paid  ($47.00),  and  a  stipend  of  $253 -00.    The  teachers  who 
enrolled  for  30  days  received  three  hoyjra  credit,  tuition  paid  ($67.50),  and 
a  $382.50  stipend. 

The  participants  were  all  certificated  specie  reading  teachers  who  had 
teaching  experience  in  USD  #259* 

In  addition  to  the  21  special  reading  teachers,  there  wjis  one  project 
director  and  one  consultant.    The  project  director  organized  the  program  and 
coordinated  the  activities  throughout  the  six-week  tenn.    The  consultant 
primarily  conducted  a  workshop  in  Percept\ial  and  Neuj:*ological  Aspects  of 
Reading. 


Procedures 


The  time  period  covered  by  this  report  is  six  weeks.    This  represents 
the  entire  program. 

The  workshop  portion  of  the  program  was  located  at  the  USD  #259  Comnunity 
Education  Center.    The  teachers  went  into  the  field  to  work  with  tutors  at 
the  schools  where  Title  I  pupils  were  located. 

This  project  was  coordinated  with  two  other  courses.    Wichita  State 
University  offered  a  course.  Perceptual  and  Neurological  Aspects  of  Reading, 
Levels  I  and  II,  and  another  course.  Clinical  Procedures.    The  members  of 
these  two  Wichita  State  University  courses  tutored  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
summer  Corrective  Reading  program  and  the  s\mmer  Basic  Primary  reading  program. 
This  tutoring  was  the  practicm  portion  of  the  two  courses*    The  special  read- 
ing teachers  acted  as  supervisors  for  these  tutoz^s*    (See  Figure  SSI8.OI.) 

The  principal  activity  of  this  project  was  the  supervising  of  tutors  by 
the  special  reading  teachers •    This  included  assisting  the  tutors  in  diagnosing 
reading  disabilities  of  pupils  and  supervising  the  planned  remediation  pro- 
cedures*    Discussion  sessions  and  individual  conferences  were  held  by  the 
project  director  and  consultant.    Some  of  the  special  reading  teachers  attended 
the  Perceptxial  and  Neurological  Aspects  of  Reading  workshop  for  two  weeks 
during  the  first  part  of  the  project. 

A  typical  daily  schedule  for  the  special  reading  teachers  was: 


8:00  -   9:00   Prepare  materials  to  be  used. 

Review  child's  records  with  the  tutors. 

Plan  together  for  specific  work  with  each  child. 
9:00  -  10:00   Tutors  work  with  children. 

The  special  reading  teacher  observes  and  assists 

as  needed* 

10:00  -  10:30    Post-session  discxxssion  with  tutors  to  assess  progress. 
10:30  -  12:00    Go  to  Coraminity  Education  Center  to  check  out  materials 
for  next  day. 

Meet  as  a  group  with  project  director  to  discuss  weekly 
activities. 
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ORGANIZATIOKAL  CHART  OP  SPECIFIC 
READING  DISABILITIES  PROJECT 


Perceptvial 
and  Neiirolog-  ^ 
iced  Aspects 
of  Reading 


Perceptual 
and  Neurolog* 
ical  Practi- 


cmn 


4- 


Project 
Director 


Sx>ecial 
Reading 
Teachers 


Clinical 

Proeediires 

Coiirse 


Clinical 

Procedures 

Practicum 


Pupils 
P^ceiving 
Diagnosis  and 
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Instructional  matcrlala  and  diagnostic  Instruaenta  luied  most  frequently 
by  the  teachers  weret 

Fountain  Valley  Teacher  Support  System 

Perceptual-motor  games  (from  the  Percepttial  and  Neurological  Aspects 

of  Reading  Workshop) 
Educational  Examination  (from  the  Perceptual  axKi  Neurological  Aspects 

of  Beading  Workshop) 

Dolch  Materials 

Silvaroli  Reading  Inventory 

Slossen  Reading  Test 

Lyons  and  Camahan  Heading  Games 

San  Diego  Quick  Assessment 

McGraw-Hill  New  Practice  Readers 

Science  Research  Associates  Reading  Laboratories 


Budget 

The  total  budget  for  the  Specific  Reading  Disabilities  project  was 
♦10,382.00.    Personnel  cost    $71050.00  for  tuition  and  stipends  for  the  par- 
ticipante,  and      2^0. 00  salary  for  consultants.    Teaching  supplies  were 
$600.00.    Travel  allowance  for  participmts  was  $1,050.00.    QASI  was  $4;^2.00. 


EVALUATION 

The  specific  objectives  to  be  evaluated  werei 

1.  The  program  will  provide  a  supervised  laboratory  whereby  teachers 
will  learn  how  to  diagnose  *'severe*'  reading  problems  and  how  to 
i]2q)lement  a  planned  prograia  of  remediation  as  determined  by  the 
successful  completion  of  the  program  by  participating  teachers. 

2.  The  program  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  special  reading  tea- 
chers to  supervise  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  severe  reading 
problems  as  shown  by  a  narrative  descxdption  of  the  project. 

5»    The  participating  teachers  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  identify 
more  effective  ways  of  teaching  the  pupil  with  a  severe  reading 
problem  as  determined  by  their  successful  conpletion  of  the  progrsm. 

Those  eligible  to  apply  for  the  program  were  those  USD  #259  special 
reading  teachers  whose  salary  was  funded  or  partially  funded  through  Title  I. 
They  must  have  also  been  committed  to  teach  in  USD  #259  during  the  1972-75 
school  year*    A  committee  of  representatives  from  the  Wichita  State  University 
Reading  Services  Center  selected  the  participants,  with  the  final  approval 
made  by  the  Personnel  Services  Division,  USD  #259. 

The  principal  evaluative  instrument  was  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix) 
given  to  the  21  participants.    Eleven  of  these  were  returned. 

The  questionnaires  returned  represented  64  percent  of  those  in  the  pro- 
ject for  30  days,  50  percent  of  those  participating  for  20  days,  and  35  per- 
cent of  those  participating  for  ten  days. 

To  evaluate  objective  number  one,  teacher  comnents  in  item  seven  were: 
"What  specific  techniques  in  diagnosing  severe  reading  problems  did  you  learn 
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d\aring  this  project?"    Responses  to  item  seven  on  the  questionnaire  were 
used.    All  11  respondents  completed  this  item.    All  were  positive  in  their 
conments  and  listed  techniques  which  they  learned.    Soiae  of  the  representa- 
tive conments  are  listed  below: 

"Learned  to  administer  Diagnostic  Tests  and  the  Fountain  Valley 
Teacher  Support  System  in  Reading.    I  also  gained  experience  in 
using  the  Prescriptive  Material  Retrieval  System  to  determine  ma- 
terials to  be  \ised  to  remediate  student's  reading  problems.  All 
thre    of  the  above  were  new  to  me  and  I  think  they  are  very  useful." 

"Improved  observation,  analysie  of  child's  daily  work,  L.S.D.  (Look, 
See,  Decide).    Silence  -  let  child  and  parent  talk  first.  Minimize 
teacher  talk.    Use  non-standardized  tests  -  verify  with  standardized 
tests." 

"How  to  use  Fountain  Valley,  Spache,  and  Slossen  test." 

"I  learned  Just  enough  about  perceptual  problems  to  anxiously  wait 
until  next  sumner  when  I  can  enroll  in  perception  classes." 

"None  on  reading  problems,  mostly  diagnosis  of  perceptual  and  coor- 
dination problems." 

"Qnotional  problems  need  to  be  diagnosed  with  relation  to  reading. 
I  learned  -  again  -  one  deals  with  the  whole  child  -  not  just  his 
reading.    I  learned  the  techniques  of  listening." 

"Fountain  Valley  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.    We  were  able  to 
test  from  pre-primary  through  junior  high,  watching  for  all  problems." 

"Sister  Sybillina's  test  of  Perceptiial  Abilities." 

It  is  indicated  by  the  positive  conments  that  objective  number  one  was 
met  as  far  as  the  11  respondents  were  concerned. 

Item  number  ten  op  the  questionnaire,  "Do  you  feel  that  as  a  result 
of  this  project,  you  have  made  the  transition  from  a  reading  teacher  who 
has  direct  contact  with  pupils  to  a  supervisor  of  other  teachers  of  reading? 
Yes    No  

Ten  of  the  11  teachers  indicated  "yes".    The  other  one  felt  that  in 
her  present  school  assignment  she  was  already  a  supervisor  of  reading  teachers. 
One  teacher  remarked  that  it  was  an  on-going  process  and  that  she  was  making 
the  transition. 

Other  connents  on  this  question  were: 

"I  feel  this  project  will  help  me  help  regular  classroom  teachers 
dxiring  the  school  year." 

"This  course  and  Diversified  Staffing  (workshop)  plus  a  Right  to 
Read  workshop  have  given  ae  materials,  know-how,  and  confidence  to 
supervise  other  teachers  of  reading." 
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'•I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  return  to  it  (supervision).    This  time 
I  felt  free  to  act  and  experiment  with  materials  and  ideas.    It  has 
been  the  most  enjoyable  experience  I  have  ever  known." 

"Working  with  six  teachers  broadened  my  knowledge  of  the  methods  used 
to  approach  children.    I  also  learned  new  materials." 

"This  has  been  a  good  learning  e3q>erience  for  25  aa  I  watch  my  teachers 
select  materials  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  then  teaching  materials 
to  follow.    I  have  supplied  materials  needed  and  made  suggestions  for 
substitution  when  necessary,    ks  I  scheduled  these  teachers,  in  the 
building  and  worked  with  the  principal  and  faculty.    It  has  been  a 
good  remedial  reading  experience 

The  responses  of  the  11  teachers  indicate  that  they  did  have  the  op- 
portunity to  supervise  the  diagnosis  and  remediations  of  severe  reading 
problems  which  was  objective  number  twc. 

To  evaluate  objective  number  three,  general  conments  in  response  to 
questionnaire  items  were  analyzed.    Representative  conments  are  listed  below: 

"Gave  me  an  opportunity  to  check  my  own  procedures  and  to  becc»ne  aware 
of  and  familiar  with  new  and  better  (I  think)  programs  of  diagnosing 
and  prescribing." 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  concept  for  simmer  teaching,  instructing, 
and  aiding  children  with  problems." 

"Working  with  Sister  Sybillina  -  learning  more  about  perception  prob- 
lems and  what  to  do  about  them." 

"The  workshop  was  most  interesting  and  very  beneficial  in  presenting 
new  techniques  for  diagnosing  reading  problems," 

"The  practic\Am-lect\ire  combination,  that  is  the  supervisor-teacher- 
child  relationship  plus  the  lectures  and  shared  knowledge  made  this 
one  of  the  most  valuable  workshops  I've  ever  attended." 

It  app'^ars  from  the  comments  of  the  teachers  that  they  did  learn  more 
effective  ways  of  teaching  pupils  with  bevere  reading  problems. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Vtoat  were  the  least  valuable  aspects  of 
this  inservice  project?",  five  of  the  respondents  felt  there  were  no  "least 
valuable  aspects!"  Others  mentioned  most  frequently  that  pre-planning  for 
and  coordination  with  the  Perceptual  and  Neurological  Aspects  of  Reading 
workshop  could  have  been  better. 

Most  teachers  felt  that  the  project  was  valuable  to  them.    The  director 
and  consultant  were  .mentioned  frequently  as  being  very  effective.    The  tea- 
chers seemed  to  appreciate  the  freedom  to  learn  and  the  flexibility  of  the 
project. 

It  appears  that  all  objectives  were  met  to  the  extent  that  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  11  of  21  teachers  responding  to  the  questio^^inaire. 
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REC<»WeNnATIQNS 

The  teachers  responding  appeared  enthusiastic  about  this  type  of 
inservice  training  project.    It  is  recomaended  that  similar  projects  be 
plfinned  for  next  svunner. 
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WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

SPECIFIC  READING  DISABILITIES  INSERVICE  PROJECT 


1.  Did  you  receive  one,  two,  or  three  hours  credit  for  this  insenrice 
training  project?   

2.  How  many  weeks  were  you  involved  in  this  inservdce  training  project? 


How  many  tutors  from  the  other  wor  hops  (Perceptual  Practicum  and 
Clinical  Practicum)  did  you  have  xia.er  your  supervision?   


4.    How  many  pupils  being  tutored  were  under  your  supervision? 


5*    What  proijrams  or  teaching  materials  did  you  consider  most  usel\a^ 


6.    What  diagnostic  instruments  did  you  find  to  be  most  viseful' 


?•    What  specific  techniques  in  diagnosing  severe  reading  problems  did  you 
learn  dviring  this  project?  
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8.    Briefly  describe  a  typical  daily  schedule  for  this  project? 


9»    If  you  have  formed  a  planned  program  of  remediation  as  a  result  of 

the  workshop,  please  include  a  Xerox  or  other  copy  wxth  this  report. 
10.    Do  you  feel  that  as  a  result  of  this  project,  you  have  made  the 

transition  trom  a  reading  teacher  who  has  direct  contact  with  pupils 
to  a  supervisor  of  other  teachers  of  reading? 

Yes   No  

Please  Connent: 


11.    What  were  the  most  outstanding  featxires  of  this  inservice  training 
project? 


12.    What  were  the  least  valuable  aspects  of  this  inservice  project? 


ERLC 
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What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  ingjrovement  of  this  project  if  it 
is  held  again  next  suumer?   


Please  include  any  coranents  not  covered  by  the  above  items  which  you 
feel  may  be  helpful  in  evaluatijig  this  project* 


